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CHAPTER I. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S WEDDING. 


As my earliest remembrances are 
associated with my grandmother's 
wedding, it takes natural prece- 
dence here of all other matter. I 
was not there, of course, but I 
seem to see it through a mist, and 
I have a distinct impression of cer- 
tain actors in the scene. These 
are: a smoke-dried monkey of a 
man in stone, my grandmother, 
my grandfather (whom I never saw 
in the flesh), and a man with a 
knob on the top of his head, mak- 
ing a meal off his finger-nails. 

Naturally, this man’s head is 
bald. Naturally, this man’s nails 
are eaten down to the quick. I 
am unable to state how I come to 
the knowledge of these details, but 
I know them, and am prepared to 
stand by them. Sitting, as I see 
myself, in a very low arm-chair— 
m which I am such an exact fit 
that when I rise it rises with me, 
much to my discomfort—I hear 
my grandmother say : 
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‘He had a knob on the top of 
his head, and he was always eat- 
ing his nails.’ 

Then a solemn pause ensues, 
broken by my grandmother adding, 
in a dismal tone : 

* And the last time I set eyes on 
him was on my wedding-day.’ 

The words are addressed not so 
much to me as to the smoke-dried 
monkey of a man in stone, which 
had occupied the place of honour 
on the mantelpiece in my grand- 
mother’s house, and which she had 
brought with her asa precious relic 
—(Jane Painter, I remember, al- 
ways called it a relict)—when she 
came to live with us. The head 
of this stone figure is loose, and 
wags upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. When something falls in the 
room, when the door is slammed, 
when a person walks sharply to- 
wards it, when it is merely looked 
at I sometimes fancy. I am not 
prepossessed in its favour, and I 
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regard it with uneasy feelings, as 
probably possessing a power for 
evil, like a malevolently-inclined 
idol. But my grandmother, for 
some mysterious reason, values it 
as a very precious possession, and 
sits staring dumbly at it for hours. 
I watch her and it until, in my im- 
agination, its monkey-face begins 
to twitch and its monkey-lips to 
move. At a certain point of my 
watch, I fancy that its eyes roll 
and glare at me, and I cover mine 
with my hands to shut out the dis- 
turbing sight. But I have not suf- 
ficient courage to remain blind for 
more than a very few moments, and 
I am soon fascinated into peeping 
at the figure through the lattice of 
my fingers. My grandmother ob- 
serves me, and says: 

‘I see you, child! Take your 
fingers away.’ 

I obey her timidly, and with 
many a doubtful glance at the 
monkey-man, I ask: 

‘ Does 7¢ see me, grandmother ?” 

My grandmother regards it with 
a gloomy air; evidently she has 
doubts. She does not commit 
cherself, however, but says : 

‘It will belong to you, child, 
when I am gone. It must be kept 
always in the family.’ 

The tone in which she utters 
these words denotes that evil will 
fall upon the family when this heir- 
loom is lost sight of. I am not 
grateful for the prospective gift. It 
has already become a frightful in- 
cubus ; it weighs me down, and is 
a future as well as a present tor- 
ment. I think it has lived long 
enough—too long—and that when 
my grandmother goes, she ought 
to take it with her. Happening to 
catch the eye of the figure while 
this thought is in my mind, I am 
convinced that it shows in its ugly 
face a consciousness of my bad 
feeling towards it; its eyes and 
dips threaten me. It would have 
terrified, but it would not have sur- 


prised megto find it suddenly gifted 
with the power of speech, and to 
hear it utter dreadful words. But 
happily for my peace of mind no 
such miracle happens. I look at 
my grandmother, and I begin to 
fancy that she, from long staring 
at it, bears in her face a resem- 
blance to the face of the monkey- 
man. For how much longer will 
my grandmother sit and stare at 
it? For how many more days and 
weeks and years? She has fre- 
quently told me that naughty boys 
were invariably ‘ fetched away’ to 
a dismal place by Some One wear- 
ing horns and a tail. She made 
no mention of naughty girls ; and 
sometimes when she has been de- 
lighting me with these wholesome 
lessons, a sort of rebellion has pos- 
sessed me that I was not born a 
girl. Now, if Some One were to 
come and ‘fetch’ my grandmother 
away, it would not grieve me; I 
should rejoice. But I dare not 
for my life give utterance to my 
thought. Says my grandmother, 
with a nod at the stone figure, 
which, suddenly animated by a 
mysterious influence, returns the 
nod : 

‘I had it in my pocket on my 
wedding-day.’ ; 

The circumstance of its being 
a guest at my grandmother's wed- 
ding invests it with an additional 
claim to my protection when she 
is gone. How happy I should be 
if it would fall into the fireplace, 
and break into a thousand pieces! 

‘ Grandmother ’ 

‘Well, child.’ 

‘ Was the man with the knob on 
the top of his head——’ 

My grandmother interrupts me. 

* You mean the gentleman, child.’ 

‘Yes, I mean the gentleman— 
and who was always eating his 
nails,—was he like that?’ Point- 
ing to the stone monkey-figure. 

‘Like that, child! How can 
such an idea have entered your 
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head? No; he was a very hand- 
some man.’ 

A pure fiction, I am convinced, 
if nothing worse. How could a 
man with a knob on his head, and 
who was always eating his nails, 
be handsome ? 

‘Your grandfather used to be 
very jealous of him; he was one 
of my sweethearts. I had several, 
and nine proposals of marriage be- 
fore I was twenty years of age. 
Some girls that I knew were ready 
to scratch their eyes out with vexa- 
tion. He proposed, and wished to 
run away with me, but my family 
stepped in between us, and pre- 
vented him. You can never be 
sufficiently grateful to me, child ; 
for what would have become of 
you if I had run away and married 
him, goodness only knows ! 

Thereflection whichis thus forced 
upon me involves such wild entan- 
glements of possibilities that I am 
lost in the contemplation of them. 
What zou/d have become of me ? 
Supposing it had occurred—should 
I ever have been? 

‘He told me,’ continues my 
grandmother, revelling in these 
honey-sweet reminiscences, ‘ after 
I had accepted your grandfather, 
that life was valueless without me, 
and that as he had lost me, he 
would be sure to go to the Devil. 
I don’t know the end of him, for I 
only saw him once after that ; but 
he was a man of his word. He 
told me so in Lovers’ Walk, where 
I happened to be strolling one even- 
ing— quite by accident, child, I 
assure you, for I burnt the letter I 
received from him in the morning, 
for fear your grandfather should see 
it. Your grandfather had a fright- 
fully jealous disposition—as if I 
could help the men looking at me! 
When we were first married he used 
to smash a deal of crockery, with 
his quick temper. I hope he is 
forgiven for it in the place he has 
gone to. He was an auctioneer and 


valuer; he had an immense repu- 
tation as a valuer. It was not un- 
deserved ; he fell in love with me. 
Oh, he was clever, child, in his 
way !’ 

Although I am positive that I 
never saw my grandfather, I have, 
in some strange way, a perfect re- 
membrance of him as a little man, 
very dapper, and very precisely 
dressed in a snuff-coloured coat 
and black breeches and stockings. 
Now, my grandmother was a very 
large woman; side by side they 
are, to my mind, a ridiculous match. 
I have grown quite curious concern- 
ing my grandmother’s lover, and I 
venture to recall her from a moody 
contemplation of the monkey-figure 
into which she is falling. 

‘But about the man with the 
knob, grandmother? I commence. 

‘Child, you are disrespectful ! 
The man with the knob, indeed ” 

‘The gentleman, I mean, who 
wanted to marry you. What was 
his name?’ 

‘Bullpit. He was connected 
with the law, and might have be- 
come Lord Chancellor if I hadn't 
blighted him.’ 

‘Did he behave himself at your 
wedding, grandmother ?” 

‘Save the child !’ she exclaims. 
‘You don’t suppose that Mr. Bull- 
pit was at my wedding, do you? 
Why, there would have been mur 
der done! Your grandfather and 
he would have torn each other to 
pieces! These latter words are 
spoken in a tone of positive satis- 
faction, as adding immensely to 
my grandmother’s reputation. 

‘ But I thought you said that the 
last time you saw him was on your 
wedding-day ?” 

‘So I did, child; but I didn’t 
say he was a/ the wedding. We 
were coming out of church 
Deary, deary me! I can see it as if 
it was only yesterday that it took 
place! The church was scarcely 
three minutes’ walk from mother’s 
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house, and the expense would not 
have been great, but your grand- 
father, who was a very mean man, 
did not provide carriages, and we 
had to go on foot. It was the talk 
of the whole neighbourhood for 
months afterwards. I never for- 
gave him for it, and I can’t forget 
it, although he is in his grave now, 
where all things ought to be for- 
gotten and forgiven. Remember 
that, child, and if you have any- 
thing to forget and forgive, forget 
and forgive it. Animosity is a bad 
thing.’ 

My grandmother gives me time 
to remember if I have anything to 
forget and forgive. I feel some- 
what remorseful because of the 
hard thoughts I have borne towards 
her, and I mentally resolve that 
when she is in her grave I will en- 
deavour to forget and forgive. 

‘We walked,’ she continues, 

from mother’s house to the church. 
“nd from the church back again. 
It was like a procession. There 
were five bridesmaids, and mother 
and father, and your grandfather’s 
mother and father,—(I am a little 
confused here with so many mo- 
thers and fathers, and, notwith- 
standing my efforts to prevent it, 
they all get jumbled up with one 
another)—‘ whom we could very 
well have done without, and the 
Best Man, who did not know how 
to behave himself, making the 
bridesmaids giggle as he did, as if 
my wedding was a thing to be 
laughed at! and a great number 
of guests with white favours in their 
coats—all but one, who ought to 
have known better, and who was 
properly punished afterwards by 
being jilted by Mary Morgan. 
Everybody in the town came to see 
us walk to church, and when the 
fatal knot was tied, the crowd 
round the church door was so large 
that we could scarcely make our 
way through it. The Best Man 
misbehaved himself shamefully. He 


pretended to be overcome by grief, 
and he sobbed in such a violent 
manner as to make the mob laugh 
at him, and the bridesmaids giggle 
more than ever. I knew what they 
did it for, the hussies! They 
thought he was a catch; a nice 
husband he turned out to be after- 
wards! When we were half way 
between the church and mother’s 
house, our procession met another 
procession, and for a minute or 
two there was a stoppage and 
great confusion, and several vulgar 
boys hurrayed. What do you think 
that other procession was, child ?’ 

I ponder deeply, but am unable 
to guess. 

‘That other procession, child, 
was made up of policemen and 
riff-raff. And in the middle of it, 
with handcuffs on, was Anthony 
Bullpit. He had been arrested on 
a warrant for forgery. What with 
the confusion and the struggling, 
the processions got mixed up to- 
gether, and as I raised my eyes I 
saw the eyes of Anthony Bullpit 
fixed upon me. Such a shock as 
that look of his gave me I shall 
never forget—never! I knew the 
meaning of it too well. It meant 
that all this had occurred through 
me; that life without me was a 
mockery; that he had arranged 
everything so that we should meet 
immediately the fatal knot was 
tied; and that he was on his road 
to where he said he would 
go.’ 

‘He must have been a very 
wicked man, grandmother.’ 

‘A wicked man, child! How 
dare you! He was as innocent as 
I was, and he did it all to punish 
me. I fainted dead away in the 
middle ofthe street, and had to be 
carried home, and have hartshorn 
given to me, and brown paper 
burnt under my nose. When | 
came to, I looked more like a 
blackamoor than a bride, and my 
wedding dress was completely spoilt. 
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And nothing of all this would have 
occurred, child, if it had not been 
for the meanness of your grand- 
father. If he had provided car- 
riages we should never have met. 
When poor Mr. Bullpit was put 
upon his trial he would not make 
any defence. Your grandfather 
said the case was so clear that it 
would only have aggravated it to 
defend it. But 1 knew better. 
When he pleaded guilty, I knew 
that he did it to spite me, and to 
prove that he was a man of his 
word, I wanted to go to the trial, 
but your grandfather objected ; and 
when I said I woudd go, he locked 
all the doors in the house, and 
took the keys away with him. 
Your grandfather has much to an- 
swer for. Mr. Bullpit was trans- 
ported for twenty-one years. Some 
wicked people said it was a mercy 
he wasn’t hanged. Ifhe had been, 
I should never have survived it. 
Poor Anthony !’ 

I was too young to exercise a 
proper judgment upon this incident 
in my grandmother’s life, but it is 
imprinted indelibly upon my me- 
mory. I knew very well that I 
did not like my grandmother, and 
that I did not feel happy in her 
society. Often when I wished to 
go out into the sunshine to play, 
she would say, 

‘ Bring the boy in here, and let 
him keep me company. It will do 
him more good than running about 
in the dirt.’ 

And her word being law in the 
house, I used to be taken into the 
room where she sat in her arm- 
chair, staring at the monkey-man 
on the mantelshelf, and used to be 
squeezed into my own little arm- 
chair, and placed in the corner to 
keep her company. For a cer- 
tain sufficient reason I deemed it 
advisable to be companionable ; 
for once I had sulked, and was 
sullen and ill-tempered. Then my 
grandmother had said a 


‘ The child is unwell! He must 
have some physic.’ 

She herself prescribed the medi- 
cine—jalap, which was my disgust 
and abhorrence—and the dose, 
which was not a small one. Out 
of that companionship sprang my 
knowledge of the man with the 
knob on the tov of his head, and 
who was always eating his nails. 
By some process of ratiocination I 
associate him with the smoke- 
dried monkey of a man in stone, 
and I hate them both honestly. 
As for Anthony Bullpit being in- 
nocent of the crime for which he 
was transported, I smile scornfully 
at the idea. He is my model for 
all that is disagreeable and bad, 
and I never see a man whose nails 
are bitten down to the quick with- 
out associating him—often unjust- 
ly, I am sure—with meanness and 
trickery. 

There was a reason for my being 
doomed to the companionship of 
my grandmother, and for my being 
made her victim as it were. Our 
family circle comprised five indi- 
viduals : my grandmother, my fa- 
ther and mother, myself, and a 
baby-brofher. My parents had, 
through no fault of their own, 
drifted into that struggling-genteel 
class of persons whose means never 
quite come up to their efforts to 
make an appearance. We had been 
a little better off once upon a time, 
but unfortunately my father’s health 
had failed him, and at the period 
of which I am writing he was con- 
fined to his bed, unabie to work. 
My mother, what with her anxiety 
and her ignorance of the world, 
was to a certain extent helpless. 
Therefore, when my grandmother 
proposed to come and live with us, 
and bring her servant, and pay so 
much a week for board and lodg- 
ing, her offer was gladly accepted. 
It was a current belief that my 
grandmother had a ‘ long stocking’ 
somewhere, with plenty of money 
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in it, and to this long stocking may 
be attributed much of my unhappi- 
ness at that time. For it had come 
to be recognised that I was to be 
my grandmother’s heir, and that 
her long stocking would descend to 
me. It was, perhaps, regarded as 
a fair arrangement that, as my 
grandmother’s property was to be 
mine when she was dead, I was to 
be my grandmother’s property while 
she was alive ; and I have no doubt 
that care was taken that her whims 
with respect to me should be care- 
fully attended to, so that my in- 
heritance might not be jeopardised. 
My mother did not know that I 
was unhappy; I was as a child 
somewhat secretive by nature, and 
I kept my thoughts and feelings 
much to myself. Besides, I had 
an intuitive perception of the state 
of affairs at home, and I felt that if 
I offended my grandmother my 
parents might suffer. 


CHAPTER II. 
I AM FRIGHTENED OF MY SHADOW. 


I HAVE already mentioned the 
name of the servant whom my 
grandmother brought with her to 
our house; it was Jane Painter. 
She had been with my grandmother 
for many years, from girlhood I 
believe, and she was now about 
thirty years of age. In appearance 
she was a thin, sharp featured, pale- 
faced woman ; in manners she was 
a viciously-minded creature, fond 
of pinching children on the sly in 
tender places, assuming the while, 
to deceive observers, an expression 
of amiability, which intensified the 
malignity of her conduct. From 
the moment she entered our house 
she became the enemy of every 
person in it, and waged open and 
secret war upon all of us. Her 
service with my grandmother had 
been a very easy one, but things 
were different when her mistress 


changed her residence. She had 
to do double the work she had 
been accustomed to, and as we 
were the direct cause of this, 
she was not slow in showing 
resentment. My mother, patient 
as she always was, made light of 
the woman’s infirmities of temper, 
believing that she was necessary 
to my grandmother; Jane Pain- 
ter, however, declined to accept 
the olive-branch which my mother 
held out to her, and would cer- 
tainly not have remained in the 
house but for one inducement. 
This was made clear to us a very 
few days after the change. My 
mother had occasion to remonstrate 
with her for some piece of imperti- 
nence, and Jane Painter ran into 
my grandmother’s room in a fury, 
and demanded to know if she was 
to be treated like a galley-slave. 
My mother stood quietly by, lis- 
tening to the servant’s complain- 
ings. Said my grandmother, 

‘You must do what my daughter 
desires you to do, Jane. I told her 
you would help her in the house.’ 

*I won’t be ordered about as if 
I was a bit of dirt! exclaimed 
Jane Painter, gasping. 

‘O Jane!’ remonstrated my mo- 
ther. 

‘Don’t O Jane me?’ and then fol- 
lowed the unreasoning argument. 
‘I’m flesh and blood the same as 
you are 

‘Jane,’ said my grandmother, 
‘I mustn’t be worried ; my nerves 
won't stand it. I sha’n’t be here 
long, and you know what I have 
promised you.’ 

‘Whose servant am I—yours or 
hers ?” 

‘Mine, Jane, and a very good 
servant you've been. I hope for 
your own sake you are not going 
to be different now.’ 

‘Haven't I served you faith- 
fully?’ asked Jane Painter, sobbing 
herself into a quieter emotional 
stage. 
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‘Yes, Jane, yes; and you shall 
be remembered for it.’ 

‘ Haven't I waited on you hand 
and foot ? 

‘Yes, Jane, yes; and you shall 
be remembered.’ 

‘When you was took bad with 
the spasms,’ blubbered Jane, ‘didn’t 
I stop up with you all night till I 
was fit to drop?” 

‘Yes, Jane; and I haven't for- 
gotten you for it. You shall be 
remembered, I tell you.’ 

By being remembered, my grand- 
mother meant that Jane Painter 
was set down in her will for a cer- 
tain portion of the contents of her 
long stocking ; anc but for this in- 
ducement it was pretty clear that 
Jane Painter would have taken her 
departure. The war she waged 
against us from this time was pas- 
sive, but bitter. I, as the recog- 
nised heir to the long stocking, and 
as being likely, therefore, to dimin- 
ish her portion, came in for the 
largest share of her ill-temper and 
animosity, and she showed much 
ingenuity in devising means to tor- 
ment me. Parting my hair on the 
wrong side, brushing it into my 
eyes, rubbing the soap in my mouth 
and only half-wiping my face after I 
was washed, buttoning my clothes 
awry, running pins into me, hold- 
ing me suspended by one arm as 
we went down stairs; these were 
the smallest of my sufferings. An 
incident, laughable in itself, but 
exceedingly painful in its effect 
upon me, comes vividly to my re- 
membrance here; and it afforded 
Jane Painter an opportunity of in- 
venting a new torture, and of in- 
flicting upon me the sharpest and 
most terrible distress I ever expe- 
rienced. It occurred in this way : 

Whether it was that the dull 
companionship of a peevish old 
woman was having its due effect 
upon me, or whether it sprang from 
my natural constitution, I was grow- 
ing to be very nervous. I was 


frightened of being alone in the 
dark ; a sudden noise startled me 
painfully ; any unusual exhibition 
of tenderness brought tears to my 
eyes. One bright summer after- 
noon I was sitting with my grand- 
mother. Everything about me was 
very quiet; my grandmother had 
not spoken for a long time, and I 
listened to the regular sound of 
her breathing which told me she 
was asleep. I tried all kinds of 
devices to while away the time. I 
looked at the wall and traced the 
pattern of the paper; I tried to 
stare the monkey- man on the 
mantelshelf out of countenance; I 
closed my eyes and placed the tips 
of my forefingers on them, and 
then opened them to assure myself 
that the world had not come to an 
end ; I counted the rise and fall of 
my grandmother’s capacious bo- 
som till I grew so confused that 
the billows before me seemed to 
swell and fill the room. There 
was no pleasure to be gained 
from any of these tasks, and I felt 
weary and dispirited. The sunshine 
streaming in at the parlour-window 
seemed to say, ‘ Why are you stop- 
ping in that dull room? Come 
out and play.’ I gazed wistfully 
at the light, and thought how nice 
it would be outside. I felt that I 
should like to go. But I knew 
from rueful experience how cross 
my grandmother would be if I 
made a noise and awoke her; and 
I was so tightly fixed in my little 
arm-chair that I could not extri- 
cate myself without a struggle. I 
dared not attempt to wrench my- 
self free from its embrace in the 
room ; it might fall to the ground. 
There was nothing for it but to try 
and escape from the room with the 
chair fixed to me. The sunshine 
grew brighter and brighter, and 
more and more tempting. My 
grandmother really seemed to be 
fast asleep. I stretched out my 
hand and touched her dress: she 
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always dressed in silk, and sat in 
state. Her steady breathing con- 
tinued. I coughed, and whispered, 
‘Grandmother! but she did not 
hear. I spoke more loudly. ‘Grand- 
mother!’ There was no response, 
and then I thought I would ven- 
ture. I rose, with my chair at- 
tached to me—the firmest and 
closest of friends—and crept slow- 
ly and softly out of the room into 
the passage. There I released my- 
self, and then ran out into the sun- 
shine. In aglow of delight I flitted 
about like a butterfly escaped from 
prison. I was in the full height 
of my enjoyment, when turning 
my head over my shoulder, I saw 
my long ungainly shadow following 
me, and in sudden unreasoning 
fright Iran away from it. I screamed 
in terror as I saw it racing fast 
at my heels, as if trying to leap up- 
on me and seize me, and my mo- 
ther happening at that moment to 
come to the street-door, I flew to- 
wards her in a paroxysm of terror, 
and, clutching tight hold of her, 
hid my face in her gown. In 
that position my mother, with 
soothing words, drew me into the 
house, and I was only pacified by 
being assured that the ‘ black man’ 
who had frightened me had dis- 
appeared ; and certainly, when I 
was persuaded to look around I 
saw no trace of him. My grand- 
mother, awakened by my screams, 
did not fail to give me a solemn 
lecture for my bad behaviour in 
stealing from the room, and she 
improved the occasion by making 
me tremble with new fears by her 
dreadful prophecies as to what the 
‘black man’ would do to me if I 
dared to be naughty again. The 
incident had a serious effect upon 
me, and I was ill for a week after- 
wards. The doctor who was at- 
tending my father said that I was 
of a peculiarly sensitive tempera- 
ment, and that great care must be 
taken of me. 


‘The nervousness, he said, 
‘which has been the cause of his 
fright may, if not counteracted, 
produce bad results by-and-by. 
The lad’s nature is essentially wo- 
manly and delicate. None the worse 
for that—none the worse for that ! 

He laid his hand upon my head 
in a very kind manner, and tears 
rushed to my eyes. Seeing these, 
he immediately removed his hand, 
and gave my cheek a merry pinch. 

‘He will grow out of it?’ ques- 
tioned my mother, anxiously. 

‘Oh, yes,’ was the reply, cheer- 
fully uttered, ‘he will grow out of 
it; but you must be careful with 
him. Don’t let him mope; give 
him plenty of exercise and fresh 
air.’ 

‘I should like a pony,’ I said. 

My mother’s troubled eyes sought 
the floor. Ifshe could only have 
seen a magic pumpkin there ! 

‘Then,’ continued the doctor, 
‘until he is older and stronger I 
would fill his mind with cheerful 
fancies. ‘Tell him as many stories 
as you please of fairies, and prin- 
cesses, and flowers, and such-like ; 
but none about ghosts. You would 
like to hear about beautiful fairies 
rising out of flower-bells, and sail- 
ing in the clouds, and floating on 
the water in lilies, would you not, 
my lad? 

I nodded gaily ; his bright man- 
ner was better than all the medi- 
cine. 

‘Do they really do all these 
things, sir ?” 

‘Surely; for such as you, my 
boy.’ I clapped my hands. ‘ You 
see!’ he said to my mother. 

Many a time after this did my 
mother ransack her mental store, 
and bring forth bright - coloured 
fancies to make me glad. She told 
Jane Painter what the doctor said, 
and asked her to tell me the pret- 
tiest stories she knew. Jane Pain- 
ter replied with one of her sweet- 
est smiles. It was part of her du- 
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ties to put me to bed every night, 
and one night, soon after I was 
well, she came into my room in 
the dark, as I was lying half awake 
and halfasleep. She crept up the 
stairs and into the room so stealth- 
ily that I had no consciousness 
of her presence until a sepul- 
chral voice stole upon my ears 
saying, 

‘Ho! Mister Friar, Don’t be so 
bold, For fear you should make 
My ’eart’s blood run cold ? 

My heart’s blood did run cold at 
these dreadful words, and I uttered 
a cry of fright. Then Jane Painter 
spoke in her natural tone. 

‘I knew a boy once, and his 
name was Namby-Pamby. He 
was the greatest coward that ever 
breathed, and he was always telling 
tales. I know what happered to 
him at last. You're like him. Per- 
haps it'll happen to you. A fine 
boy you are! You ought to have 
been born a rabbit. I suppose 
you'll tell your mother. All cowards 
do. Here she must have put her 
head up the chimney, for her voice 
sounded very hollow as she re- 
peated, ‘Ho! Mister Friar, Don’t 
be so bold, For fear you should 
make My ’eart’s blood run cold ! 

I cannot describe my terror. I 
wrapped the counterpane tightly 
round my head, and lay all of a 
tremble until Jane Painter thought 
fit to take her departure. From 
that night she inflicted the most 
dreadful tortures upon me. The 
first thing she did after putting me 
to bed was to blow out the candle; 
then she would calmly sit down 
and tell me frightful stories of mur- 
ders and ghosts. Blood was her 
favourite theme; she absolutely 
revelled in it, and to this day I can- 
not look upon it without a shudder. 
She would prowl about the room, 
muttering : 

‘I smell blood! I smell blood!’ 

And then: 

‘Let him be alive, Or let him be 


dead, I'll have his blood to make 
my wine, I'll grind his bones to 
make my bread.’ 

After that she would grind her 
teeth, and make sounds as though 
she were drinking. 

‘Serve him right, too, the little 
coward! Grind his bones On two 
large stones. His blood and brine 
T’ll drink for wine.’ 

I suffered this martyrdom in si- 
lence. I would not tell my mother, 
as all cowards did. What the effect 
on me would have been if circum- 
stances had allowed Jane Painter 
to continue her persecution I am 
afraid to think ; but fortunately for 
me the event occurred which she 
was waiting for. My grandmother 
died very suddenly. The last words 
she was heard to utter were, ‘ Poor 
Anthony! I was not sorry when 
she died. I tried to look sad, as 
everybody else looked, but I knew 
that I was a dreadful hypocrite. 


CHAPTER III. 


MY GRANDMOTHER'S LONG 
STOCKING. 


THERE was a friend of the fami- 
ly of whose name I have no re- 
membrance, and whom, from a cer- 
tain personal peculiarity, I must 
denominate Snaggletooth. He was 
a large man—very tall, and round 
in proportion—with a glistening 
bald head, a smooth full-fleshed 
face, and clear gray eyes. In re- 
pose, and when he was not speak- 
ing, he was by no means an unplea- 
sant-looking man; his face was 
benignant, and his clear gray eyes 
beamed kindly upon you. But 
directly he smiled he became trans- 
formed, and his features were made 
to assume an almost fiendish ex- 
pression by reason of a_ hideous 
snaggle-tooth which thrust itself 
forward immediately he opened his 
mouth. It stuck out like a horn, 
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and the change it effected in his 
appearance was something marvel- 
lous. 

As the friend of the family, Snag- 
gletooth came forward and offered 
his assistance. My father being 
confined to his bed by sickness, 
there was no man in the house to 
look after the funeral of my grand- 
mother, and Snaggletooth’s services 
were gladly accepted. I fancy that 
he was fond of funerals, from the 
zealous manner in which he attend- 
ed to the details of this and a sad- 
der one which followed not long 
afterwards. Setting this fancy aside, 
he proved himself a genuine and 
disinterested friend. We had no 
near relatives ; my mother was an 
only daughter, and my father had 
but one brother, older than he, 
whom I had never seen, and who 
had disappeared from the place 
many years ago. He was sup- 
posed to be dead; and from certain 
chance words which I must have 
heard, I had gained a vague im- 
pression that he was not a credit 
to the family. 

It was a strange experience for 
me to sit in my grandmother's 
room after her death, gazing at her 
empty arm-chair. I could not keep 
away from the room; I crept into 
it at all hours of the day, and sat 
there trembling. I mentally asked 
the stone monkey- figure what it 
thought of my grandmother's death, 
and I put my fingers in my ears 
lest I should hear an answer. 
Jane Painter found me there in 
the evening when she came to 
put me to bed, and stated that my 
grandmother's spirit was present, 
and that she was in communication 
with it. She held imaginary con- 
versations with my grandmother's 
ghost in the dusk, speaking very 
softly and waiting for the answers. 
The effect was ghastly and terrify- 
ing. These conversations related 
to nothing but poor me, and the 
exquisite pain Jane Painter inflicted 


upon me by these means may be 
easily imagined. 

The first thing Snaggletooth did 
after my grandmother's funeral was 
to search for her long stocking and 
the treasures it was supposed to 
contain. Taking the words in their 
literal sense, I really thought that 
the long stocking would be found 
hidden somewhere—under the bed 
perhaps, or among the feathers, or 
up the chimney—stuffed with mo- 
ney, in shape resembling my grand- 
mother’s leg, which I knew from 
actual observation to be a sub- 
stantial one. 

‘Perhaps she made a will,’ ob- 
served Snaggletooth to my mother. 

Jane Painter was present, hover- 
ing about us with hungry jealous 
eyes, lest she should be cheated. 

‘She did make a will,’ said Jane 
Painter, ‘and I’m down in it.’ 

‘Then we will find it,’ said 
Snaggletooth cheerfully. 

My grandmother's desk was 
opened, and every piece of paper 
in it was examined. No will was 
there, nor a word relating to it. 
Her trunk was searched with a 
like result. 

‘ Never mind,’ said Snaggletooth, 
with a genial smile, ‘we shall be 
sure to find the old lady’s long 
stocking.’ 

And he set to work. But al- 
though a rigid search was made, 
no long stocking could be found. 
Snaggletooth became immensely 
excited. Very hot, very dusty and 
dirty, and with his  shirt-sleeves 
tucked up to his shoulders, he 
gazed at vacancy, and paused to 
take breath. Disappointed as he 
was up to this point, his faith in 
my grandmother's long stocking 
was not shaken; he had it not, 
and yet he saw it in form as pal- 
pable as the lisle-thread stockings 
of my grandmother, which were 
scattered about the room. A closer 
and more systematic search was 
commenced. The hunt became 
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more and more exciting, and still 
not a glimpse of the fox’s tail could 
be seen. Under Snaggletooth’s in- 
structions the bedstead was taken 
down, the pillows and mattresses 
were ripped open (Snaggletooth 
being determined not to leave a 
feather unturned), the posts were 
sounded to discover if they were 
hollow, and the strictest examina- 
tion was made of every vestige of 
my grandmother’s clothing without 
a satisfactory result. Dirtier and 
hotter than ever, and covered with 
fluff and feathers, Snaggletooth 
looked about him with an air of 
‘What next? His eye fell upon 
my grandmother's arm-chair. Out 
came the stuffing that it contained, 
and nothing more. My grand- 
mother’s footstool: a like result. 
Her portly pincushion: nothing 
but bran. Up came the carpet, 
and almost blinded us with dust. 
And then Snaggletooth sat down 
in the midst of the wreck and said 
disconsolately : 

‘I am afraid we must give it 
up.’ 

So it was given up, and the mys- 
tery ofmy grandmother’s long stock- 
ing took honourable place in the 
family records as an important le- 
gend for ever afterwards. 

Jane Painter passed through 
many stages of emotion, and ended 
by being furious. She vowed—no, 
she swore ; it is more appropriate 
—that she had been robbed, and 
openly declared that my mother 
had secreted my grandmother's 
long stocking, and had destroyed 
the will. Nay, more ; she screamed 
that she had seen the treasure, 
which consisted of new Bank of 
England notes and a heap of gold, 
and that in the will my grandmother 
had left her three hundred pounds. 

‘Woman! exclaimed Snaggle- 
tooth, rising from the ruins, ‘ be 
quiet ! 

‘Woman yourself! screamed 
Jane Painter. ‘ You're in the plot 


to rob a poor girl, and I'll have 
the law of you; I'll have the law, 
I'll have the law !’ 

‘Take it and welcome,’ replied 
Snaggletooth. ‘I hate it.’ 

But he was no match for Jane 
Painter, and he retired from the 
contest discomfited ; did not even 
stop to wash his face. 

My mother was sad and puzzled. 
I did not entirely realise at the time 
the cause of her sadness, because I 
did not know how poor she really 
was, but I learnt it afterwards. She 
gathered sufficient courage to tell 
Jane Painter that of course she 
could not stop in the house after 
what she had said. 

‘If every hair in your head was 
a diamond,’ gasped Jane Painter, 
‘I wouldn't stop. No, not if you 
went down on your bended knees! 
I'll go to-morrow.’ 

Then she pounced upon two silk 
dresses and some other articles of 
clothing, and said that my grand- 
mother had given them to her. 
My mother submitted without a 
word, and Jane Painter marched 
to her room and locked them in 
her box. She did as much mischief 
as she could on her last evening in 
our house ; broke things purposely 
and revenged herself grandly on 
poor little me. After undressing 
and putting me to bed as usual, 
and after smelling about the room, 
and under the bed, and up the 
chimney for blood, she imparted 
to me the cheerful intelligence that 
my grandmother's ghost would come 
and take me away exactly at twelve 
o'clock that night. Near to our 
house was a church, and many a 
night had I lain awake waiting for 
the tolling of the hour; but I 
never listened with such intensity 
of purpose as I listened on this 
night. As midnight drew near, I 
clenched my fists, I bit my lips, I 
drew my knees almost up to my 
nose. I trembled and shook in 
the darkness. I would not look, I 
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thought ; and when the hour tolled, 
every note seemed charged with 
terrible meaning, and I shut my 
eyes tighter and held my breath 
under the clothes. But when the 
bell had done tolling, my state of 
horrible curiosity and fear com- 
pelled me to peep out, and there 
in the middle of the room stood a 
tall figure in white. So loud and 
shrill were my hysterical cries that 
my mother ran into the room, 
there to find Jane Painter in her 
night-dress. I think the woman 
herself, fearful lest she had gone 
too far, was glad to quit the house 
the following day without being 
called to account for her mis- 
deeds, She did not leave without 
a few parting words. She called us 
all a parcel of thieves, and said 
that a judgment would fall upon 
us one day for robbing a poor 
servant of the money her dead 
mistress had left her. 


CHAPTER IV. 
I MURDER MY BABY-BROTHER. 


MISFORTUNES never come sin- 
gly, and they did not come singly to 
us. It was not for us to give the 
lie to a proverb. Often in a family 
death is in a hurry when it com- 
mences, and takes one after another 
quickly ; then pauses for a long 
breath. 

In very truth, sorrow in its deep- 
est phase had entered our house, 
and my mother’s form seemed to 
shrink and grow less from the day 
she put on mourning for my grand- 
mother. But if my mother had her 
troubles, I am sure I had mine; 
and one was of such a strange and 
terrible nature that, even at this 
distance of time, and with a better 
comprehension of things, a curious- 
ly-reluctant feeling comes upon me 
as I prepare to narrate it. It is 
summarised in a very few words, I 
murdered my baby-brother. 


Trim. 


At least, such was my impression 
at the time. For a long while I 
was afflicted by secret remorse and 
by fear of discovery, and never till 
now have I made _ confession. 
There was only one witness of my 
crime: our cat. I remember well 
that my father was said to be sink- 
ing at the time, and my mother, 
having her hands full, and her heart, 
too, poor dear! placed me and my 
baby-brother in the room in which 
I used to sit with my grandmother. 
My task was to take care of the lit- 
tle fellow, and to amuse him. He 
was so young that he could scarcely 
toddle, and we had great fun with 
two oranges which my mother had 
given us to play with. It required 
great strength of mind not to eat 
them instead of playing with them; 
but the purpose for which they were 
given to us had been plainly set 
down by my mother. All that I 
could hope for, therefore, was that 
they might burst their skins after 
being knocked about a little, when 
of course they would become law- 
ful food. We played ball with them; 
my baby-brother rolling them to- 
wards me, not being strong enough 
to throw them, and I (secretly ani- 
mated by the wish that they would 
burst their skins) throwing them up 
to him, with a little more force 
than was actually necessary, and 
trying to make him catch them. I 
cannot tell for how long we played, 
for at this precise moment of my 
history a mist steals upon such 
of my early reminiscences as are 
related in this and the preced- 
ing chapters —a mist which di- 
vides, as by a curtain, one part of 
my life from another. My actual 
life will soon commence, the life 
that is tangible to me, as it were, 
that stands out in stronger colour 
and is distinct from the brief pro- 
logue which was acted in dream- 
land, and which lies nestled deep 
among the days of my childhood. 
Cloud-memories these ; most of us 
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have such. Some are wholly bright 
and sweet, some wholly sad and 
bitter, some parti-coloured. When 
the dreamland in which these cloud- 
memories have birth has faded, 
and we are in the summer or the 
winter of our days, fighting the Bat- 
tle, or, having fought it, are waiting 
for the trumpet-sound which pro- 
claims the Grand Retreat, we can 
all remember where we received 
such and such a wound, where such 
and such a refreshing draught was 
given to us, at what part of the fight 
such and such a scar was gained, 
and at what part a spiritual vision 
dawned upon our souls, captivating 
and entrancing us with hopes too 
bright and beautiful ever to be re- 
alised ; and though our blood be 
thin and poor, and the glory of life 
seems to have waned with the wan- 
ing of our strength, our pulses thrill 
and our hearts beat with something 
of the old glow as the remem- 
brance of these pains and pleasures 
comes upon us! 

To return to my baby-brother. 
The dusk steals upon us, and we 
are still playing with the oranges. 
The cat is watching us, and when 
an orange rolls in her direction 
she, half timidly, half sportively, 
stretches out her paw towards it, 
and on one occasion lies full-length 
on her stomach, with an orange 
between the tips of her paws, and 
her nose in a straight line with it. 
I hear my baby-brother laugh glee- 
fully as I scramble on all-fours after 
the orange. Thedusk has deepened, 
and my baby-brother’s face grows 
indistinct. I throw the orange to- 
wards him. It hits him in the face, 
andhis gleeful laughter changes toa 
scream. I absolutely never see my 
baby-brother again, and never again 
hear his voice. All that afterwards 
refers to him seems to be imparted 
to me when it is dark, and so strong 
is my impression of this detail that 
in my memory I never see his face 
with a light upon it. My baby- 


brother is taken suddenly ill, I am 
told. I go about the house, always 
in the dark, stepping very gently, 
and wondering whether my secret 
will become known, and if it does, 
what will be done to me. Still in 
the dark I hear that my baby-bro- 
ther is worse ; that he is dangerous- 
ly ill. Then, without an interval 
as it seems, comes the news that 
my baby-brother is dead, and I 
learn in some undiscoverable way 
that he has died of the croup. I 
know better. I know that I gave 
him his death-blow with the orange, 
and I tremble for the consequences. 
But no human being appears to sus- 
pect me, and for my own sake I 
must preserve silence. Even to as- 
sume an air of grief at my baby- 
brother’s death might be danger- 
ous ; it might look as if I were too 
deeply interested in the event ; so I 
put on my most indifferent air. 
There are, however, two things in 
the house that I am frightened of. 
One is our old Dutch clock, the sig- 
nificant ticking and the very ropes 
and iron weights of which appear 
to me to be pregnant with know- 
ledge of my crime. Five minutes 
before every hour the clock gives 
vent to awhirring sound,and at that 
sound, hitherto without significance, 
I tremble. There is a warning in 
it, and with nervous apprehension 
[ count the seconds that intervene 
between it and the striking of the 
hour, believing that then the bell 
will proclaim my guilt. It does pro- 
claim it ; but no person understands 
it, no one heeds it. I lean against 
the passage wall, listening to the de- 
nunciation. Snaggletooth comes 
in and stands by my side while the 
clock is striking. I look up into his 
face with imploring eyes and a sink- 
ingheart. He taps mycheek kindly, 
and passes on. I breathe more 
freely ; he does not know the lan- 
guage of the bells. The other thing 
of which I am frightened is our cat. 
I know that she knows, and I am 
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fearful lest, by some mysterious 
means, she will denounce me. If 
I meet her in the dark, her green 
eyes glare at me. I try to win her 
over to my side in a covert manner 
by stroking her coat; but as I 
smooth her fur skilfully and cun- 
ningly, I am convinced that she 
arches her back in a manner more 
significant than usual, and that 
by that action she declines to be 
a passive accessory to the fact. 
Her very tail, as it curls beneath my 
fingers, accusesme. But time goes 
on, and I am not arrested and led 
away to be hanged. When my 
baby-brother is in his coffin I 
am taken to see him. The cat 
follows at my heels; I strive to 
push her away stealthily with my 
foot, but she rubs her ear against 
my leg, and will not leave me. I 
do not see my baby-brother, be- 
cause I shut my eyes, and I sob 
and tremble so that they are com- 
pelled to take me out of the room; 
but I have a vague remembrance 
of flowers about his coffin. I am 
a little relieved when I hear that 
he is buried, but the night that fol- 
lows is a night of torture to me. 
The Dutch clock ticks, ‘I know! 
I know! and the cat purrs, ‘I 
know! I know! and when I am 
in bed the shade of Jane Painter 
steals into the room, and after 
smelling about for blood, whispers 
in a ghastly undertone that she 
knows, and is going to tell. Of 
the doctor, also, I begin to be 
frightened, for after his visit to 
my father’s sick-room, my mother 
brings him to see me—being anx- 
ious about me, I hear her say. 
He stops and speaks to me, and 
when his fingers are on my wrist, I 
fancy that the beating of my pulse 
is revealing my crime to him. 

But more weighty cares even 
than mine are stirring in our 
house, and making themselves 
felt. My father’s last moments 
are approaching, and I hear that 
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he cannot last the day out. He 
lasts the day out, but he does not 
last the night out. As the friend 
of the family, Snaggletooth remains 
in the house to see the end of his 
old comrade. He and my father 
were schoolboys together, he tells 
me. ‘ He was the cleverest boy in 
the school,’ Snaggletooth says ; ‘the 
cleverest boy in the school! He 
used to do my sums forme. We 
went out birds’-nesting together ; 
and many and many’s the time 
we've stood up against the whole 
school, snowballing. A snowball, 
with a stone in it, hit him in the 
face once, and knocked him flat 
down ; but he was up in a minute, 
all bloody, and rushed into the 
middle of our enemies, like a 
young lion— like a young lion! 
He was the first and the cleverest 
of all of us—I was a long way be- 
hind him. And now, think of him 
lying there almost at his last breath, 
and look at me! Snaggletooth 
straightens himself as he walks up- 
stairs, murmuring, ‘The cleverest 
boy in the school ! And now think 
of him, and look at me!’ 

Snaggletooth’s wife is in the 
house, and helps my mother in 
her trouble. In the night this 
good creature and I sit together 
in the kitchen—waiting. My mo- 
ther comes in softly two or three 
times ; once she draws me out of 
the kitchen on to the dark land- 
ing, and kneels down, and with 
her arms around my neck, sobs 
quietly upon my shoulder. She 
kisses me many times, and whispers 
a prayer to me, which I repeat after 
her. 

‘ Be a good child always, Chris,’ 
she says. 

‘I will, mother.’ And the pro- 
mise, given at such a time, sinks 
into my heart with the force of a 
sacred obligation. 

Then my mother takes me into 
the kitchen, and gives me into the 
charge of Snaggletooth’s wife, and 
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steals away. Snaggletooth’s wife 
begins to prattle to amuse me, and 
in a few minutes I ascertain that 
she in some way resembles Jane 
Painter ; for—probably influenced 
by the appropriateness of the oc- 
casion for such narrations — she 
tells me stories in alow tone about 
the Ghost of the Red Barn, and 
the Cock-lane Ghost, and Old 
Mother Shipton. The old witch 
is a favourite theme with Snaggle- 
tooth’s wife, and I hear many 
strange things. She says: 

‘One night Mother Shipton was 
in a terrible rage, and she told the 
grasshopper on the top of the Royal 
Exchange to jump over to the ball 
on St. Paul’s Church steeple. And 
so it did. Soon after that, London 
was burnt to the ground.’ 

I muse upon this, and presently 
inquire: ‘ Was it an accident ?” 

‘The fire? No; it was done on 
purpose.’ 

‘Was it because the grasshopper 
jumped on to the steeple that Lon- 
don was set on fire?’ 

* Of course,’ is the reply. 
was Mother Shipton’s spite.’ 

Snaggletooth’s wife tells so many 
stories of ghosts and witches that 
the air smells of fire and brimstone, 
and I see the cat’s tail stiffen and 
its eyes glow fearfully. Then I hear 
a cry from up-stairs, and Snaggle- 
tooth’s wife rises hurriedly, and 
looks about her with restless hands, 
and the whole house is in a strange 
confusion. Snaggletooth himself 
comes into the room, and as he 
whispers some consoling words to 
me—only the import of which I 
understand—his great tooth sticks 
out like a horn. He looks like a 
fiend. 


* That 


CHAPTER V. 
I PLAY THE PART OF CHIEF 
MOURNER. 
NOTWITHSTANDING her limited 
means, my mother had always 


managed to keep up a respectable 
appearance. Popular report had set- 
tledit that my grandmother was a wo- 
man of property and that my father 
had money ; and the fact that my 
grandmother’s long stocking had 
proved to be a myth was most com- 
pletely discredited. We are sup- 
posed, therefore,to be well to do,and 
the scandal would have been great 
if my father had not received a re- 
spectable funeral. Public opinion 
called for it. My mother makes a 
great effort, and quite out of love, 
I am sure, and not at all in defer- 
ence to public opinion, buries my 
father in a manner so respectable 
as to receive the entire approval of 
our neighbours. Public opinion 
called for mutes, and two mutes— 
one with a very long face and one 
with a very square face—are at our 
door, the objects of deep and at- 
tentive contemplation on the part 
of the sundry and several. Public 
opinion called for four black horses, 
and there they stand, champing their 
bits, with their mouths well soaped. 
Public opinion called for plumes, 
and there they wave, and bow, and 
bend, proud and graceful attend- 
ants at the shrine of death. Public 
opinion called for mock mourn- 
ers, and they are ready to parody 
grief, with very large feet, ill-fit- 
ting black gloves, and red-rimmed 
eyes, which suggest the idea that 
their eyelids have been wept away 
by a long course of salaried afflic- 
tion. Never in all his life had my 
father been so surrounded by 
pomps and vanities; but public 
opinion has decided that on such 
solemn occasions grief is not grief 
unless it is lacquered, and that com- 
mon decency would be outraged 
by following the dead to the grave 
with simple humility. 

The interior of our house has an 
appearance generally suggestive of 
graves and coffins. The company 
is assembled in the little parlour 
facing the street—my grandmother’s 
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room—and in her expiring attempt 
at respectability my mother has 
provided sherry and biscuits. The 
blinds are down although it is 
broad day; a parody of a sunbeam 
flows through a chink, but the 
motes within it are anything but 
lively, and float up and down the 
slanting pillar in a sluggish and 
funereal manner, in perfect sym- 
pathy with the occasion. The cat 
peeps into the room, debating 
whether she shall enter; after a 
cautious scrutiny she decides in 
the negative, and retires stealthily, 
to muse over the uncertainty 
of life in a more retired spot. 
The company is not numerous. 
Snaggletooth is present, and the 
doctor, and two neighbours who 
approve of the sherry. These lat- 
ter invite Snaggletooth’s attention 
to the wine, and he pours out a 
glass and disposes of it with a sadly 
resigned air; saying before he 
drinks it, with a tender reference 
to my father as he holds it up to 
the light, ‘Ah! If Ae could!’ Con- 
versation is carriec on in a deadly- 
lively style. I think of my baby- 
brother, and a wild temptation 
urges me to fall upon my knees and 
make confession of the murder ; 
but I resist it, and am guiltily 
dumb. Snaggletooth, observing 
signs of agitation in my face, pats 
me on the shoulder, and says, ‘ Poor 
little fellow! The two neighbours 
follow suit, and poor-little-fellow 
me in sympathising tones. After 
this, they approach the decanter of 
sherry with one intention. There 
is but half a glass left, which the 
first to reach the decanter pours 
out and drinks, while the second 
regards him reproachfully, with a 
look which asks, On such an occa- 
sion should not self be sacrificed ? 
Before the lid of the coffin is fasten- 
ed down, I am taken into the room 
by Snaggletooth to look for the 
last time upon my father’s face. 
I see nothing but a figure in white 


which inspires me with fear. I cling 
close to Snaggletooth. He is im- 
mensely affected, and mutters, 
‘Good-bye, old schoolfellow ! Ah, 
time! time’ As I look up at him, 
his bald head glistens as would a 
ball of wax, and something glistens 
in his eyes. 

When the coffin is taken out of 
the house, there is great excitement 
among the throng of persons in 
the street. They peep over each 
other’s shoulders to catch a glimpse 
of the coffin and of me. I cannot 
help feeling that I am in an exalted 
position. A thrill of pride stirs my 
heart. Am I not chief mourner? 

I stand by the side of a narrow 
grave, dug in a corner of the 
churchyard, and shaded from the 
sun’s glare by a triangular wall, 
the top of which is covered with 
pieces of broken bottles, arranged 
with cruel nicety and precision, so 
that their sharp and jagged ends 
are uppermost. Standing also with- 
in the shadow of the triangular 
wall are a number of tombstones, 
some fair and white, others yellow 
and crumbling from age, which I 
regard with the air of one who has 
acquired a vested interest in the 
property. I do not understand the 
words the clergyman utters, for he 
has an impediment in his speech. 
But as the coffin is lowered, I am 
impelled gently towards the grave, 
from which I shrink, however, appre- 
hensive lest I shall be thrust into it, 
and buried beneath the earth which 
is scattered on the coffin with a 
leaden miserable sound. When the 
service is ended, I hear Snaggle 
tooth mutter, ‘Think of him ly- 
ing there, and look at me! And 
we were schoolfellows, and played 
snowball together!’ Snaggletooth 
shows me my grandmother's grave, 
and the grave of my baby-bro- 
ther. I dare not look upon the 
latter, knowing what I know. 
Then Snaggletooth, still with head 
uncovered, stands before a little 
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grave over which is a small marble 
tombstone, with the inscription, 
‘Here Lieth our Beloved Daughter.’ 
Seeing that his tears are falling on 
the grave, I creep closer to him, 
and he presses me gently to his 
side. I read the inscription slowly, 
spelling the words, ‘ Here Lieth 
our Beloved Daughter,’ and I look 
at him inquiringly. 

‘My daughter,’ he says; ‘the 
sweetest angel that ever breathed. 
She was three years and one day 
old when she died, nearly five years 
ago. Poor darling! Five years 
ago! Ah, time! time !’ 

As we pass out of the church- 
yard I notice again the broken 
glass on the top of the wall, and 
I say, 

*Isn’t that cruel ? 

‘Why cruel ?’ asks Snaggletooth. 

‘No one can get in without 
hurting himself.’ 

Snaggletooth regards me with an 
eye of curiosity. 

‘And who do you think wants 
to get into sucha place, my little 
fellow ?” 

I do not answer, and Snaggle- 
tooth adds, 

‘The angels, perhaps. Good— 
good. But they come in another 
way.’ 

‘No one can get out without 
hurting himself,’ I suggest. 

‘That is a better thought ; but 
if they lived good lives——’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Walls covered with broken 
glass won’t hurt them.’ 

Snaggletooth locks upwards con- 
templatively. I look up also, and 
a sudden dizziness comes upon me 
and overpowers me. Snaggletooth 
catches me as I am falling. 

‘You are not well, my little 
fellow.’ 

‘No, sir; I feel very weak, but 
the doctor says I shall get over it.’ 

Snaggletooth lifts me in his arms, 
and I fall asleep on his shoulder as 
he carries me tenderly home. 
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Here we are, my mother and I, 
sitting in the little parlour. My 
mother has been crying over me, 
and perhaps over the sad future 
that hes before us. Not a sound 
now is to be heard. My condition 
is a strange one. Everything about 
me is very unreal, and I wonder- 
ingly consider if I shall ever wake 
up. All my young experiences 
come to me again. I see my 
grandmother and myself sitting to- 
gether. There upon the mantel- 
shelf is the figure of the smoke- 
dried monkey of a man in stone, 
wagging his head at me; there is 
the man with the knob on the top 
of his head—what is his name ? 
Anthony—yes, Anthony Bullpit— 
making a meal off his finger nails. 
In marches my grandmother’s long 
stocking, bulged out with money 
to the shape of a very substantial 
leg, just as I had fancied it—that 
makes me laugh; but my flesh 
creeps as I hear Jane Painter's 
voice in the dark, telling of blood 
and murder. The last word, as 
she dwells upon it, brings up my 
baby-brother, and I hear the Dutch 
clock tick: ‘I know! I know? 
But it ticks all these fancies into 
oblivion, and ticks in the picture 
of the churchyard. I see the graves 
and the tombstones, and I read the 
inscription: ‘Here Lieth our Be- 
loved Daughter.’ How it must 
grieve her parents to know that 
their beloved daughter is lying 
shut up in the cold earth! I raise 
a portrait of the child, with fair 
hair and laughing eyes, and I won- 
der how she would look now if she 
were dug up, and whether her pa- 
rents would know her again. Night 
surprises me confined within the 
triangular wall of the churchyard. 
The gates are closed, and I can- 
not pass out. The moon shines 
down icily. The cold air makes 
my fevered blood hotter. I must 
get out! I cannot stop confined 
here for ever! I dig my fingers 
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into the wall; desperately I cling 
to it, and strive to climb. Inch 
by inch I mount. With an exqui- 
site sense of relief I reach the 
top, but as I place my hands upon 
it they are cut to the bone by the 
broken glass, and with a wild 
shudder I sink into darkness and 
oblivion ! 





CHAPTER VI. 


IN WHICH A GREAT CHANGE IN MY 
CIRCUMSTANCES TAKES PLACE, 


WHEN I recovered from the fever 
of which the experiences just re- 
corded were the prelude, I found 
that we had removed from the 
house in which I was born, and 
that we were occupying apartments. 
We had removed also from the 
neighbourhood ; the streets were 
strange, the people were strange ; 
I saw no familiar faces. Hitherto 
we had been living in Hertford, 
and many a time had I watched 
the barges going lazily to and fro 
on the River Lea. The place we 
were in now was nothing but a vil- 
lage ; my mother told me it was 
called Chipping Barnet. I cannot 
tell exactly what it was that re- 
strained me from asking why the 
change had been made; it must 
have been from an intuitive con- 
sciousness that the subject was 
painful to my mother. But when, 
after the lapse of a year or so, we 
moved away from Chipping Barnet, 
and began to live in very humble 
fashion in two small rooms, I asked 
the reason. 

‘ My dear,’ said my mother, ‘ we 
cannot afford better.’ 

I looked into her face ; it was 
pale and cheerful. But I saw, al- 
though no signs of repining were 
there, that care had made its mark. 
She smiled at me. 

‘We are very poor, dear child,’ 
she said ; and added quickly, with 
a light in her eyes, ‘but that is 
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no reason why we should not be 
happy.’ 

She did her best to make me so, 
and poor as our home was, it con- 
tained many sweet pleasures. By 
this time I had completely lost 
sight of Snaggletooth and all our 
former friends and ac<uaintances. 
I did not miss them; I had my 
mother with me, and I wished for 
no one else. Already, my former 
life and my former friends were 
becoming to me things of long 
ago. My mother often spoke of 
London, and of her wish to go 
there. 

‘I think it would be better for 
us, Chris,’ she said. 

‘Is London a very large place ?’ I 
asked. ‘ As large as this?’ stretch- 
ing out my arms to gain an idea 
of its extent. 

My mother told me what she 
knew of London, which was not 
much, for she had only been there 
once, for a couple of days, and I 
said I was sure I should not like 
it; there were too many people in 
it. My idea of perfect happiness 
was to live with my mother in some 
pretty country place, where there 
were fields and shady walks and 
turnstiles and narrow lanes, and 
perhaps a river. I described the 
very place, and artistically dotted 
it with lazy cattle listening for 
mysterious signs in earth or air, 
or looking with steady solemn 
gaze far into the horizon, as if 
they were observing signs _hid- 
den from human gaze. I also put 
some lazy barges on the river, 
‘Creeping, creeping, creeping,’ | 
said, ‘as if they were so tired !’ 

‘And we would go and live in 
that very place, my dear,’ said my 
mother, ‘if we had money enough.’ 

‘When you get money enough, 
mother, we w// go.’ 

‘Yes, my dear.’ 

Other changes were made, but 
not in the direction I desired. Like 
a whirlpool, London was drawing 
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us nearer and nearer to its depths, 
and by the time I was twelve years 
of age we were nearly at the bot- 
tom of the hill down which we had 
been steadily going. My clothes 
were very much patched and mend- 
ed now; all our furniture was sold, 
and we were living in one room, 
which was rented to us ready fur- 
nished. The knowledge of the 
struggle in which my mother was 
engaged loomed gradually upon 
me, and distressed me in a vague 
manner. We were really now in 
London, although not in the heart 
of the City; and my mother, whose 
needle brought us bread and very 
little butter, often walked four miles 
to the workshop, and four miles 
back, or a fruitless errand. Things 
were getting worse and worse with 
us. My mother grew thinner and 
paler, but she never looked at me 
without a smile on her lips—a smile 
that was often sad, but always 
tender. At night, while she work- 
ed, she taught me to read and 
write; there was no free school 
near us, and she could not afford 
to pay for my learning. But no 
schoolmaster could have taught 
me as well as she did. She had a 
thin, sweet voice, and often when 
I was in bed I fell asleep with her 
singing by my side. I used to love 
to lie thus peacefully with closed 
eyes, and float into dreamland upon 
the wings of her sweet melodies. 
I woke up sometimes late in the 
night, and saw her dear face bend- 
ing over her work. It was always 
meek and cheerful; I never saw 
anger or bad passion in it. 

* Mother,’ I said one night, after 
I had lain and watched her for a 
long time. 


She gave a start. ‘ Dear child ; 


I thought you were asleep.’ 

‘So I have been; but I woke 
up, and I’ve been watching you for 
a long, long time. Mother, when I 
am a man I shall work for you.’ 

‘That's right, dear. 


You give 


me pleasure and delight. I know 
my good boy will try to be a good 
man.’ 

‘I will try to; as good as you 
are. I want to be like you. Could 
I not work now, mother ?’ 

‘No, dear child; you are not 
strong enough yet.’ 

‘I wish I could grow into a 
strong man in a night,’ I thought. 

My mother came to the bedside 
and rested her fingers upon my 
neck. What tenderness dwells in 
a loving mother’s touch! I im- 
prisoned her fingers in mine. She 
leant towards me caressingly and 
kissed me. Sleep stole upon me 
in that kiss of love. 

I saw a picture in a shop win- 
dow of a girl whose bright fresh 
face brought my mother’s face be- 
fore me. But the girl’s face was 
full of gladness, and her cheeks 
were glowing ; my mother’s cheeks 
were sunken and wan. Still the 
likeness was unmistakably there, 
and I thought how much I should 
love to see my mother as bright as 
this bright girl. I spoke to her 
about it, and she went to see the 
picture, which was in the next 
street to ours. She came back 
smiling. 

‘It zs like me, Chris,’ she said ; 
‘as I was once.’ 

‘Then you must have been very, 
very pretty,’ I said, stroking her 
cheek. 

My mother laughed melodiously. 

‘When I was young, my dear,’ 
she said with innocent vanity, 
blushing like a girl, ‘I was thought 
not to be ugly.’ 

‘Ugly, indeed! I exclaimed, 
looking around defiantly. ‘ My mo- 
ther couldn’t be ugly ! 

‘What do you call me now, 
Chris ?” 

‘You are beautiful—beautiful !’ 
with another defiant look. My 
mother shook her hand in mild 
remonstrance. ‘You are—you are! 
But you're pale and thin, and you've 
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got lines here—andhere.’ Ismooth- 
ed them with my hand. ‘ And, mo- 
ther, you’re not old !’ 

‘I’m forty, Chris.’ 

*That is not old. Tell me— 
why did you alter so ?” 

‘Time and trouble alter us, dear. 
We can’t be always bright.’ 

I thought that I might be the 
trouble she referred to, and I asked 
the question anxiously. 

* You, my darling!’ she said, draw- 
wg me to her side and petting me. 
* You are myjoy,mycomfort ! I live 
only for you, Chris—only for you ! 

I noticed something here, and, 
with a touch of that logical argu- 
mentativeness for which I was 
afterwards not undistinguished, I 
said : 

*If I am your joy and comfort, 
you ought to be glad.’ 

‘And am I not glad? What 
dloes my little boy mean by his 
soundabouts ?” 

* You cried when you said I was 
your joy and comfort.’ 

* They were tears of pleasure, my 
dear—tears that sprang from my 
love for my boy. Then perhaps 
they sprang from the thought— 
for we will be truthful always, 
Chris—that I should like to buy my 
boy a new pair of boots and some 
new clothes, and that I couldn't 
because I hadn’t money enough.’ 

* You would buy them for me if 
you had money ?’ 

‘Ah! what would I not buy for 
my darling if I had money ? 

How delicious it was to nestle 
im her arms as she poured out the 
love ofher heart for me! How I 
worshipped her, and kissed her, 
and patted hercheek, and smoothed 
her hair. 

‘You are like a lover, my dear,’ 
she said. 

*I am your lover,’ I replied, 
and murmured softly to myself, 
*Wait till Iam a man! wait till I 
am a man ! 

That night I coaxed my mother 
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to talk to me of the time when 
she was young, and she did, with 
many a smile and many a blush; 
and in our one little room there was 
much delight. She picked out the 
daisies of her life, and laid them 
before me to gladden my heart. 
Simple and beautiful were they as 
Nature’s own sweet flower. She 
showed me a picture of herself 
as a girl, and I saw its likeness 
to the picture I had admired 
in the shop window. She sang 
me to sleep with her dear old 
songs, full of sweetness and simpli- 
city. How different are our mo- 
dern songs from those sweet old 
airs! The charm of simplicity is 
wanting—but, indeed, it is wanting 
in other modern things as well. 
The spirit of simplicity dwells not 
in crowded places. 

Then commenced my first con- 
scious worship of woman. I held 
her in my heart as a devotee holds 
a saint. How good was this world 
which contained such goodness! 
How sweetthis life which contained 
such sweetness! She was the flower 
of both. Modesty, simplicity, and 
truth, were with her invariably. 
‘To me she became the incarnation 
of purity. 

‘Time went on, and low as we 
were we were still going down hill 
steadily and surely. It is a long 
hill, and there are many depths in 
it. Work grew slack, and in the 
struggle to make both ends meet, 
my mother was frequently worsted ; 
there was often a great gap be- 
tween. I do not wonder that hearts 
sometimes crack in that endeav- 
our. Yet my mother (‘by hook 
and by crook,’ as I have heard her 
say merrily) generally managed in 
the course of the week to scrape 
together some few coins which, 
jealously watched and jealously 
spent, sufficed in a poor way to 
keep body and soul together. How 
it was managed is a mystery to me. 
The winter came on: a hard win. 
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ter. Bread went up in price ; every 
additional halfpenny on a four- 
pound loaf was a dagger in my 
mother’s breast. Werubbed through 
this hard time somehow, and Christ- 
mas glided byand the new year came 
upon us. A cold spring set in, and 
work, which had been gettingslacker 
and slacker,could not now be obtain- 
ed. Still my mother did not lie down 
and yield. She tried other shops, 
and received a little work—very 


little—at odd times. There came 
a very hard week, and my mother 
was much distressed. On the Fri- 
day night I heard her murmuring 
to herself in her sleep as I thought, 
and I fancied I heard her sob. I 
called to her, but she did not an- 
swerme. Her breath rose and fell 
in regular rhythm. Yes, she was 
asleep, and the sob I thought I 
heard was born of my fancy. If was 
thankful for that! 


THE LOSS OF IT, 


IN some far-distant summer I will come 
Closely unto you, and but whisper this : 

‘Our lips so long to each have been so dumb— 
How much, O love, have we contrived to miss ? 


And there will come no answer, but I think 
That the new silence will more solemn be ; 
Shall we not know that each one leapt the brink, 

Shall we not both look up regretfully ? 


Ah, yes; for we loved well, but threw away 


The love God meant for each! 


Was it not so? 


Will it come back to us some far-off day ? 
Ah, what we both have lost ’tis hard to know! 





CLEOPATRA. 


Ar a time when Shakespeare’s 
grand historical play of Antony and 
Cleopatra is being made familiar to 
us by Mr. Andrew Halliday’s suc- 
cessful adaptation, a short outline 
of the history of the beautiful but 
unfortunate Egyptian queen can 
scarcely fail to be of interest. We 
leave the theatre with the sad soft 
strains of a funeral dirge mingling 
with martial music in our ears, and 
almost with pity for the miserable 
woman who, great in her crimes, 
was equally great in her death. 

For a few short hours we have 
been carried back nineteen hun- 
dred years ; back to the glories of 
ancient Rome and the gorgeous, 
yet barbaric, splendour of the 
Egyptian court. Another life— 
almost another world—has opened 
before us. It is not till we emerge 
into the noise and glare of the Lon- 
don streets that we can realise we 
are not dwelling amidst the superb 
temples of eastern magnificence, or 
listening to the voice of Czesar in 
the Capitol of imperial Rome. 

Cleopatra stands still before us 
—the wily Egyptian; the lovely, 
cruel Lamia; the ‘Serpent of the 
old Nile,’ as Antony so fondly, yet 
so truly, called her. The woman 
whose wondrous fascination no 
man could resist ; who held captive 
to her charms two of the mightiest 
monarchs in the world, and who 
broke the heart of the great Mark 
Antony. 

We long to unravel the page of 
history, and discover what made a 
woman, so capable of high and 
generous deeds, with such an in- 
tense capacity of loving, and such 


indomitable courage and resolution, 
belie her noble nature, and become 
but a beautiful demon for the ruin 
of those who loved and trusted 
her, a sad monument to all ages of 
the misery of unlawful love. 

Cleopatra, the third daughter of 
the eleventh Ptolemy, was born 
when Alexandria was at the height 
of her magnificence and power, 
and had but one rival in the world 
—that rival was Rome. 

From the time when the first 
Ptolemy (Ptolemy Soter) fixed his 
throne in the city of Alexandria, 
down to the birth of Cleopatra, 
Egypthad been increasing in wealth 
and power, and her capital had 
become the temple of learning, 
and one of the greatest commer- 
cial ports in the known world. 
The Egyptian sovereigns, especi- 
ally the earlier Ptolemies, brought 
all the treasures of Greek literature 
to fill their splendid libraries, and 
sent messengers over the world 
to buy, not only copies, but the 
originals of every known work. 
These monarchs filled the city with 
Greek philosophers and poets, 
and encouraged all the arts and 
sciences. Ptolemy Soter spared 
no pains to procure the Serapis of 
Sinope, the protecting deity of sea- 
men; and when a famine com- 
pelled the King of Sinope to part 
with the idol, Ptolemy built a mag- 
nificent temple for its reception, 
and Alexandria became the queen 
of maritime cities. 

To Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
second prince of that line, Alexan- 
dria was indebted for her Pharos, 
one of the seven wonders of the 
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world, supposed to have been four 
hundred feet high. He also ob- 
tained for the museum some of 
the most beautiful transcripts of 
historic works, including the cele- 
brated copy of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures called the Septuagint. 

But while Egypt and her capital 
progressed in wealth and industry, 
the Greek princes who ruled the 
kingdom fell one by one from their 
high estate, and became lost in de- 
generacy and debasement. They 
lived and reigned solely for the 
gratification of their own sensual 
desires, and ended by becoming 
the most abominable and detest- 
able tyrants absolute monarchy 
ever produced. These horrible 
qualities culminated in the person 
of Ptolemy Auletes, the eleventh 
. king of that race ; a man sunk in 
the lowest depths of drunkenness 
and debauchery, who was despised 
by his subjects and detested by his 
family. There was a doubt even as 
to his title to the crown, as his 
birth on the mgther’s side was ig- 
noble. ' 

Afraid of a revolution, he sought 
to get himself recognised by Rome 
as an ally, feeling sure in case of 
an outbreak she would come to 
his assistance. He therefore offered 
to pay Cesar the sum of six thou- 
sand talents—equal to a million 
and a half sterling; and Cesar, 
being pressed for money, accepted 
his terms. 

Ptolemy overreached himself; 
he undertook to raise the money 
by taxing his people. They re- 
volted, and he fled for his life to 
Rome (b.c. 58). He left behind 
his five children, the eldest of 
whom, the Princess Berenice, was 
elected sovereign by the Alexan- 
drians, and instantly commenced 
a reign of great magnificence and 
splendour. 

First she married Seleucus, 
Prince of Syria; but not liking 
him, had him strangled ; then she 
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married Archelaus, Prince, or pre- 
tended Prince, of Asia Minor, and 
commenced preparations to resist 
her father should he attempt to 
regain his crown. 

This Auletes was not long in do- 
ing. After a lengthy discussion in 
Rome, Pompey persuadedGabinius, 
the lieutenant who commanded 
in Syria, to undertake the enter- 
prise; and Gabinius gave the 
command of the cavalry to the 
young and daring Mark Antony. 

Antony was then about twenty- 
eight years of age, in the prime of 
early manhood. He was of manly 
form, extremely handsome, and had 
a countenance full of noble dig- 
nity. He was supposed to be de- 
scended from and resemble Her- 
cules ; and he favoured the im- 
pression by trying to imitate his 
style and dress. 

Possessed of all the qualities 
that constitute the bravest soldier 
—reckless and daring to excess, 
yet cool and sagacious when re- 
quired—his free manner and ex- 
travagant generosity made him a 
general favourite with his men. 
The very difficulty and danger of 
the enterprise Gabinius proposed 
to him was its greatest charm. 
He led his troops across the dreary 
and desolate desert, cheering 
them on with hopes of victory. 
Pelusium fell at his approach. 
Battle after battle was fought, in 
which Antony was every time the 
victor. Archelaus was slain, and 
Berenice taken prisoner ; and when 
at last Gabinius placed Ptolemy 
once more on his throne in Alex- 
andria (B.c. 55), the first use’ he 
made of his power was to behead 
his unfortunate daughter Berenice. 
It was in the midst of scenes like 
these—scenes of unnatural cruelty 
and licentious wickedness—that 
Cleopatra, the king’s third daugh- 
ter, spent those first years of life 
which are supposed to form the 
character of a young maiden. Ac- 
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customed from her earliest youth 
tohearthe most abominablecrimes, 
not only tolerated, but praised, with 
no religion save the worship of her 
heathen gods, none of them remark- 
able for morality, was ita wonder 
that the mind of the young princess 
became debased, and the natural 
voluptuousness of her character, 
instead of being checked and re- 
strained, should year after year ac- 
quire greater force? Despite, how- 
ever, these drawbacks, Cleopatra 
possessed great natural abilities, 
which were turned by her instruc- 
-tors to the best account; and when 
Mark Antony first beheld her at 
ner father’s court she was a beauti- 
ful, high-spirited,and accomplished 
girl of fifteen. There is no doubt 
the gay Mark Antonyattracted the 
notice of the youthful Cleopatra, 
whose mind was already disposed 
to regard him in the light of a 
hero; and though there is no ac- 
count of any acquaintance between 
them then, it is perfectly certain 
Antony was greatly struck with 
her incipient beauty and manifold 
accomplishments. No doubt, how- 
ever, he regarded her merely in the 
light of a graceful intelligent child, 
and went back to Rome, while 
Cleopatra remained in her father’s 
palace, increasing daily in beauty 
and talents, becoming daily more 
and more spoiled and self-willed. 
While Rome was disturbed by the 
civil] wars between Pompey and 
Cesar, Ptolemy managed to keep 
his throne for upwards of three 
years. His life, however, was fast 
drawing toa close. The question of 
succession then arose; Cleopatra 
was the eldest child, already fa- 
mous for her wit and commanding 
talents. His two sons, both called 
Ptolemy, had greater claims; but it 
was not deemed politic to pass 
the young princess by. Ptolemy 
settled the question by marrying 
her to her eldest brother, then a 
child of ten, and leaving the throne 
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conjointly between them. He ap- 
pointed the Roman senate their 
guardians and executors. Cleo- 
patra obeyed her father’s wishes, 
and at eighteen years of age 
married her brother, ascending 
the throne with him as King 
and Queen of Egypt (B.c. 51). 
Such a union, which was in fact 
no union at all, could not but be 
productive of the direst results. 
The young queen, growing daily 
more and more fascinating in her 
manners, more determined in her 
character, winning the hearts of 
all around her, excited the jealousy 
of the eunuch Photinus, the Secre- 
tary of State, who, together with 
Achilles, the commander-in-chief 
of the army, had been appointed 
by Auletes guardian of the young 
couple during their minority. 

Photinus—an ambitious domi- 
neering man, who had hitherto 
held all the power of a king— 
found the child Cleopatra changed 
into a woman, as proud as himself, 
and equally unsgrupulous. He 
saw he was losing his influence, 
and instigated a quarrel, into 
which he drew the young husband. 
With the aid of Achilles, he en- 
listed the army on his side, and 
succeeded in driving Cleopatra 
out of the kingdom (B.c. 49). She 
fled to Syria, where she raised 
an army; Photinus and Ptolemy 
met her at Pelusium, and encamp- 
ing not far from her station, pre- 
pared for battle. Other events 
prevented that battle being fought. 

The murder of the great Pom- 
pey by the cowardly cruel Egyp- 
tians, and the landing of the victo- 
rious Cesar at Alexandria, filled 
the rival camps with astonishment, 
and turned the thoughts of all to 
the capital. 

Photinus immediately went to 
the city, taking with him the young 
King Ptolemy and the ghastly 
head of Pompey, hoping by these 
means to curry favour with Cesar. 
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That noble Roman, shocked and 
disgusted at the treachery which 
had deprived his brave and gallant 
rival of his life, was seriously dis- 
pleased, and ordered the remains 
to be interred with the most mag- 
nificent obsequies; Cleopatra, in 
the mean while, was still at Pelu- 
sium, guarded and watched by the 
army of Photinus. She determined 
to obtain an interview with Cesar, 
who in his palace was anything but 
comfortable. Mighty monarch that 
he was, calling himself Lord and 
Master of the World, he found it 
difficult to keep up the rank and 
state of powerful king without the 
means. He claimed the six thou- 
sand talents which Auletes had 
promised for procuring an al- 
liance with Rome; and also, as 
Roman Consul, to be executor of 
Ptolemy’s will, and the right of 
deciding between Cleopatra and 
her brother. The eunuch, true to 
his mean and contemptible cha- 
racter, resisted these demands ; 
and, while pretending friendship, 
kept Czesar’s soldiers on the most 
wretched food, and fomented quar- 
rels between them and the Alex- 
andrian populace. Czsar soon 
found himself in imminent danger. 
He despatched messengers into 
Syria, ordering fresh legions to pro- 
ceed to his assistance without 
delay. 

Cleopatra, meanwhile, was not 
idle. The impetuous young queen 
burned with impatience to be free 
from her chains and plead her own 
cause before Cesar, confident in 
the power of her beauty and the 
justice of her claim to make him 
espouse it. 

Her ardent mind was all aflame 
with the reports she heard of his 
valour and prowess. She felt he 
had a soul akin to her own, and 
regarded him in the light of a 
demigod, only to be seen to be 
worshipped. 

How to reach him was the ques- 
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tion, surrounded as she was by her 
brother’s army. The difficulties 
seemed insurmountable, but her 
woman’s wit procured the way. 
She first sent a message to Czx- 
sar, and received his permission to 
come. She then embarked in a 
small boat, with her faithful ser- 
vant Apollodorus and two other at- 
tendants. They stole along the 
coast till they reached Alexandria, 
and then, at nightfall, advanced to 
the citadel. Apollodorus rolled the 
queen in a piece of carpet, cov- 
ered with a cloth, and tied with 
thongs so as to give it the appear- 
ance of merchandise. Then, lift- 
ing her on his shoulder, he told the 
guards it was a present for Czesar, 
and was at once admitted to the 
imperial presence. 

What must have been the great 
Czesar’s surprise when the carpet 
was unrolled, and before him stood 
the lovely Egyptian queen, arrayed 
in one of her most magnificent 
robes, her sweet face flushed with 
excitement at the dangers she had 
undergone, and a graceful timidity 
pervading her every action ? 

Still more surprised was he at 
the wit and brilliancy of her con- 
versation, the force of her argu- 
ments, and the intelligence that 
beamed from her expressive coun- 
tenance. 

The interview ended as might 
have been expected. The con- 
queror of half the world was van 
quished by a woman’s smile; and 
Cleopatra won a true and devoted 
lover. Her father had neglected 
her, her brother hated her, every- 
where she was surrounded by trea- 
cherous and implacable foes. Was 
it a wonder the passionate Egyptian 
girl, with a heart as burning as her 
own tropical skies, and a soul ca- 
pable of appreciating to the full a 
nature like Czesar’s, should yield 
to the love that was laid at her 
feet ? 

Cesar nobly requited the trust 
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reposed in him. After a while 
he succeeded in taking Ptolemy 
prisoner, and beheaded the trea- 
cherous eunuch Photinus. He tried 
to establish peaceful relations be- 
tween the young king and queen ; 
but Achilles, who was for ever fo- 
menting plots and intrigues, per- 
suaded Ganymede, the officer who 
had charge of the young princess 
Arsinoe—Cleopatra’s sister—to fly 
from the city, taking her with him. 
He did so. The army proclaimed 
Arsinoe queen ; the result of which 
was the Alexandrine War, and the 
final triumph of Cesar and Cleo- 
patra. However fortunate for Cleo- 
patra, this sad war was attended by 
a dire result. When the Egyptian 
fleet was set on fire, some of the 
burning ships were driven on 
shore, and the flames, catching the 
buildings close to the water, ignited 
them ; the conflagration extend- 
ed to the library, and the largest 
part of that grand collection was 
destroyed (B.c. 48)—an irreparable 
loss to all mankind. In after years 
Antony was accused of having sent 
a library of two hundred thousand 
volumes to Cleopatra from Perga- 
mos, to repair the one Julius Czesar 
had accidentally burned; but it 
never acquired the fame of the old 
museuin. 

The young king Ptolemy was 
drowned in endeavouring to es- 
cape. Cesar took Arsinoe pri- 
soner, and entered Alexandria in tri- 
umph, to be met by Cleopatra with 
manifestations of joy and gratitude. 

Czesar decided she should pass 
through the form of marriage with 
her other brother, then a child of 
eleven. He, however, alone re- 
mained possessor of his beautiful 
mistress, whose fascination over him 
increased hourly. He stayed for 
months with her, making royal pro- 
gress through Egypt, and returned 
to Rome determined on altering 
the laws of the city, and making 
her his wife. 
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Cleopatra was now left in undis- 
turbed possession of her kingdom, 
and in the receipt of the richest 
revenues. Young and lovely, with 
unbounded wealth and power, she 
had not a wish ungratified, a de- 
sire unfulfilled. She commenced a 
course of the utmost luxury and 
extravagance, expending the royal 
revenues in scenes of the wildest 
magnificence. She spent enormous 
sums on dress and jewels, built 
splendid barges for water excur- 
sions, gave the most sumptuous 
entertainments—in a word, carried 
the passion of luxurious extrava- 
gance to the extreme. 

Then began the change in her 
nature. The vices of the Ptole- 
mies asserted their sway over the 
undisciplined mind of the youthful 
monarch, More fascinating than 
ever, her sweet childlike vivacity, 
her soft enticing manner, develop- 
ed into bold forwardness ; she be- 
gan to grow selfish, heartless, and 
designing ; she had no conscien- 
tious scruples to interfere with the 
indulgence of her perverted nature. 
She grew jealous of her little 
brother, and had him poisoned 
(B.c. 44). At last, being deter- 
mined to pay a visit to Caesar in 
Rome, was partly the cause of his 
death, by helping to raise the in- 
dignation of the Roman people 
against him, on account of his 
scandalous conduct with her and 
the extravagances into which his 
infatuated folly carried him. 

After the murder of Czesar, Cleo- 
patra fled from Rome; and the 
civil wars culminated in the famous 
battle of Philippi and the triumph 
of Mark Antony. 

Cleopatra had espoused the side 
of Antony. Perhaps the memory 
of her girlhood actuated her ; per- 
haps because he was the friend of 
her dead lover. When Antony 
sent Delius to summon her before 
him, her mind was fired with the 
hope of subduing the greatest po- 
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tentate then in the world; nor 
were her anticipations unfounded. 

Of her journey up the river Cyd- 
nus, attired as the Goddess of 
Beauty in her golden barge ; of her 
reception of Mark Antony, and the 
scenes of enchantment she prepared 
for the astonished warrior, Plutarch 
has given an elaborate description, 
and Shakespeare has for ever im- 
mortalised in verse. Antony, de- 
spite his warlike bearing, was al- 
ready a slave to the charms of 
women, and becoming every year 
more degenerate and debased, he 
quickly yielded to the toils this 
beautiful serpent spread for him, 
and became her devoted slave. 
She was now in the zenith of her 
charms, about twenty-eight years 
of age, with all the fascination of a 
matured woman in her voice and 
manner; highly cultivated, she 
spoke most languages, and gave 
audience herself to the Ethiopians, 
Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, Medes, 
and Parthians. 

Antony was astonished and de- 
lighted with his lovely queen and 
the magnificence of the entertain- 
ments that she prepared for him. 
He tried to vie with her, and they 
passed their days in endeavouring 
to outdo each other in splendour 
and variety. Great feasts were 
prepared every day. Cleopatra 
displayed fresh riches at each en- 
tertainment; and when Antony 
expressed his astonishment at so 
much magnificent plate and din- 
ner-services, she replied they were 
but trifles, and made him a pre- 
sent of them. 

It is related by Pliny that one 
day, when Cleopatra taunted An- 
tony on the niggardliness of his ban- 
quets, he, piqued, asked her how 
he could do better. She replied 
coldly, she could expend more than 
amillion of livres upon one supper. 
Antony disputed that. A wager 
was laid, which Plautus was to de- 
cide. The service was magnificent, 
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as usual, but there was nothing ex- 
traordinary in it. Antony calcu- 
lated the expense, and rallied the 
queen on being still far from a mil- 
lion. She only replied by calling, 
itis said, fora cup of vinegar ; then 
taking one of the pearls from her 
ears, valued at fifty thousand 
pounds, she threw it into the cup, 
and after it was dissolved drank it. 
She would have done the same 
with the other pearl had it not 
been for Plautus, who stopped her, 
and declared Antony had lost. 
Cleopatra was wicked enough to 
demand of Antony the death of 
her sister Arsinoe, who, after grac- 
ing Ceesar’s triumph at Rome, had 
fled to Asia, where she remained 
in exile. Antony ordered the un- 
fortunate princess to be slain, and 
Cleopatra was free from all anxiety 
as regarded her family. She re- 
mained for a long time at Tarsus 
with Antony, then induced him by 
her tears and caresses to accom- 
pany her to Alexandria, despite the 
calls of duty, both to his wife 
Fulvia and Octavius Ceesar. 
Antony neglected both, and gave 
himself up to every species of in- 
dulgence, spending the winter in 
rioting with Cleopatra, who never 
left him, but was ever on the alert 
to procure him some fresh amuse- 
ment ; she hunted, gamed, review- 
ed, feasted with him, entering 
into all the coarseness of his cha- 
racter. Sometimes, in the cha- 
racter of a _ slave, she would 
accompany him at night through 
the lowest quarters of the city, 
where they frequently got mixed 
up with drunken brawls. There 
was nothing that Cleopatra would 
not have done for Mark Antony. 
She loved him with all her pas- 
sionate Egyptian heart, and he 
worshipped her in return. It is 
related that at one of their fishing 
excursions, Antony failed to catch 
anything ; this he looked upon as 
a disgrace, and ordered an attend- 
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ant to dive and place on his hook 
such fish as had been taken before. 
After doing this three or four times, 
Cleopatra perceived the deception. 
She, however, affected to be sur- 
prised at his success, and invited 
her people to witness it next day. 
When they were all assembled she 
ordered her diver to place a salt- 
fish on his line, which Antony drew 
up midst the shouts and merriment 
of the spectators. 

*Go, general,’ said Cleopatra ; 
‘leave fishing to us petty princes 
of Pharos and Canopus. Your 
game is cities, kingdoms, and pro- 
vinces.’ 

So passed the days and months 
away in ceaseless dissipation. 

Meanwhile, news came from 
Rome that Antony’s wife, Fulvia, 
a determined and ambitious wo- 
man, had revolted. Advices also 
came of disturbances in Asia Minor. 

Antony was forced to tear himself 
from his enchantress and hasten to 
try and quell the commotion, much 
to the annoyance of Cleopatra, who 
loved Mark Antony far dearer than 
ever she had loved Cesar, and was 
doubly anxious to secure him solely 
to herself. Antony, however, did 
not return so soon as she expected. 
The death of Fulvia, and his mar- 
riage to Octavia, was the cause of 
his reconciliation to Czesar. They 
divided the empire between them, 
the eastern portion falling to An- 
tony’s share. The charms of the 
gentle Octavia—lovely and good 
as she was—failed, however, to gain 
the heart of the debased and de- 
generate Antony. He remained 
with her for a while for politic rea- 
sons, then fled back to his gipsy 
queen, who had so fascinated him 
thathe lived solely on the thought of 
seeing her again, and made himself 
totally unfit for the duties of the 
camp. So eager was he to behold 
his mistress that he marched across 
the country in the depths of win- 
ter. Eight thousand men perished 
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by cold and exposure through this 
madman’s folly ; he also left be- 
hind him his battering engines, 
which were seized by his enemies 
and destroyed. To return to Cleo- 
patra was to him a greater object 
than to conquer the world, and he 
sent for her to meet him near Si- 
don, at a fort called the ‘ White 
Hair.’ Cleopatra, when she arrived, 
brought him money, food, and 
clothing for his decimated army, 
and set herself to work to regain 
her hold over her fugitive and un- 
decided lover. 

Cleopatra and Antony returned 
to Alexandria in regal and imperial 
state. Her tears, her sighs, her 
disconsolate and emaciated appear- 
ance prevented him joining the 
Median king as he had promised. 
He thought of nothing but how 
he could elevate his beautiful com- 
panion. He caused two golden 
thrones to be placed for him and 
her in the place of public exercise 
on a tribunal of silver. Some lower 
seats he had placed for their chil- 
dren. He proclaimed her Queen 
of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Ccelosyria, appointed Czesario, her 
son by Cesar, her colleague. His 
own sons he called kings of kings. 
To Alexander he gave Armenia 
and Media, together with Parthia 
when conquered. To Ptolemy he 
gave Pheenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. 
The children made their appear- 
ance ; Alexander in a Median dress, 
with turban and tiara; Ptolemy 
in a long cloak and slippers, with 
a bonnet encircled by a diadem; 
Cleopatra wore the sacred robe of 
the goddess Isis, a robe of many 
colours, to signify the universality 
of her influence ; Antony was at- 
tired at times as the god Osiris, 
at other times in the magnificent 
garb of an emperor. 

These ostentatious displays gave 
great offence at Rome, and Czsar 
was indignant at Antony’s treat- 
ment of his sister Octavia. Octa- 
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via, pure, gentle, and forgiving, was 
the very model of a wife and Ro- 
man matron. She strove earnestly 
to make peace between her brother 
and Antony, and to screen her hus- 
band’s faults, sending him supplies 
when he required them, and endea- 
voured by her conduct to win him 
back to her. Her beauty, which 
far surpassed Cleopatra’s, her dis- 
tress, and the insults she received 
excited the indignation of the Ro- 
man people, which Ceesar increased 
by reading publicly the contents of 
Antony’s will, which he had forced 
from the vestal virgins—an act of 
most impious violence. 

The enemies of Antony did not 
fail to second Ceesar in his accusa- 
tions. One Geminius accused him 
of giving Cleopatra the library 
of Pergamos, and stated that at 
the administration of public affairs 
he received love - letters from her 
enclosed in onyx and crystal, and 
when Furnius, a Roman orator, 
was speaking in public, Cleopatra 
passed through the Forum in a 
litter, when Antony immediately 
started up and accompanied her, 
paying no further attention to the 
cause. Czesar determined to make 
war on Antony and Cleopatra, and 
Antony prepared to defend himself. 
They fitted out a powerful arma- 
ment, and collected an army, con- 
sisting of a hundred thousand foot 
and twelve thousand horse. All the 
auxiliary kings who fought under 
their banners or sent supplies 
swelled his force to an enormous 
extent. 

Meanwhile, Antony and Cleo- 
patra spent their time in the island 
of Samos, in their usual dissipated 
way, by feasting and revelling in- 
stead of making their plan of 
attack on Cesar. Antony, besides, 
sent Octavia a bill of divorce, 
ordering the injured patient wife 
out of his house; she complied, 
taking her children with her, and 
Antony’s by Fulvia (except the 
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eldest, who was with his father), 
deploring the severity of her fate 
with tears. 

At last news came to Cleopatra 
and Antony that Octavius was 
close to them at Actium, and they 
must prepare to give him battle. 
The friends of Antony, old vete- 
rans and gray-headed warriors, im- 
plored him to fight by land. Cleo- 
patra, however, insisted on his 
fighting by sea, probably because 
she thought she had the greatest 
chance of escaping should they 
lose the day. ‘The weak Antony 
yielded to her entreaties. 

Cleopatra, terrified and panic- 
stricken at the noise of the con- 
flict, took flight with her sixty sail 
almost at the very onset (B.C. 31) ; 
and Antony, seeing her depart, 
well knowing it would be her ruin, 
threw himself into a five-oared gal- 
ley and steered after her, deter- 
mined to share the fate of the wo- 
man he loved. Cleopatra, seeing 
him follow her, signalled from the 
vessel she was in, and he was 
hoisted on board. Not daring to 
meet the eye of the man she had 
forsaken, she remained out of sight 
—while Antony, overcome with 
horror and despair, sat in the prow, 
a prey to the deepest agony and 
remorse. It was a long time be- 
fore he would look at or speak to 
Cleopatra, but gradually the old 
fascination asserted itself, and he 
followed her into Egypt. Although 
told his case was not hopeless and 
his fleet not conquered, while the 
army on land remained intact, he 
would listen to nothing but Cleo- 
patra ; he would follow her alone. 
The consequences of his infatua- 
tion and folly were fatal. The 
whole of the force, naval and mili- 
tary, went over to Cesar. Arrived 
in Egypt, the queen determined to 
save her treasures if she could, and 
to escape into India. She ordered 
a number of ships to be carried 
from the Mediterranean to the Red 
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Sea, but the Arabs captured and 
burnt them. Changing her reso- 
lution she sent messengers to Czesar 
requesting Egypt for her children. 
She sent him also, together with 
Antony, presents of gold and ar- 
ticles of value, which Czesar had 
the meanness to accept, but re- 
fused the requests. He, however, 
promised Cleopatra great things, 
provided she would sacrifice An- 
tony to him. Antony had shut 
himself up in the island of Pharos, 
giving way to the greatest melan- 
choly. His love for Cleopatra 
brought him again to her feet, and 
together they planned measures for 
resisting Octavius. 

Cleopatra in the mean time had 
not been idle. She collected all 
her treasures and sent them to a 
mausoleum she had built in splen- 
did style, near the Temple of Isis. 
She also stored a quantity of com- 
bustibles in the lower part of the 
monument, determined to burn her- 
self and her treasures rather than 
fall into the hands of Czesar. She 
now passed her time in making 
experiments with various poisons, 
and trying their effects on her 
prisoners, so as to see which kind 
of death was the least painful. An- 
tony was troubled and disturbed 
at these experiments. His foolish 
fondness was mixed now with jea- 
lousy and distrust. Cleopatra per- 
ceived this, and one day when they 
sat at supper, she pulled the flowers 
from her chaplet and steeped them 
in her wine, playfully desiring him 
to do the same. Antony complied, 
and raised the cup to his lips. She 
snatched it away, and told him it 
was poisoned with the flowers. 

‘See now, my love,’ she cried, 
‘how useless it 1s for you to doubt 
and watch me. Ifit were possible 
for me to exist without you, how 
easy and how many the ways to 
destroy you !’ 

She then, to prove her words, 
gave the poison to a slave, who 
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died in 
eyes. 

At last the Roman army reached 
Alexandria, investing it on every 
side. Antony made a gallant at- 
tack and repulsed his enemies ; but 
the defection of the fleet, which 
he attributed to Cleopatra’s trea- 
chery, lost the battle and filled him 
with despair. Full of rage, he flew 
to the palace, to destroy her whom 
he looked upon as the cause of his 
ruin. The queen, foreseeing his an- 
ger, fled to the monument and sent 
him word she was dead. He pass- 
ed immediately from the excess of 
rage to the most violent transport 
of grief. 

* Antony, why dost thou delay? 
he cried. ‘What is life to thee 
when it is taken from her for whom 
alone thou couldest wish to live? 
I am not distressed, Cleopatra, thou 
art gone before me, for I shall soon 
be with thee ; but I grieve to think 
that I, so distinguished a general, 
am inferior in magnanimity to a 
woman.’ 

He begged Eros, his servant, to 
kill him ; but when that faithful crea- 
ture stabbed himself instead, An- 
tony was overcome at the greatness 
of the action, and drawing his 
sword, plunged it into his body. 
At that moment a messenger came 
to tell him Cleopatra was not dead. 
Dying as he was, he implored to be 
taken to her, and she hoisted him 
up into her monument through 
one of the windows. They bore 
him exhausted to a couch, and 
Cleopatra gave way to the most 
passionate grief, beating her breast, 
tearing her hair, calling him ‘lord; 
life, husband.’ Antony besought 
her to be calm, but her lamenta- 
tions rent the air. She covered him 
with tears and kisses, and he ex- 
pired in her arms. In the mean 
time Czesar sent Proculeius to the 
gate of the monument to try and 
parley with her. Nothing would 
induce her to open the door, but 
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while she was in conversation with 
Gallus, Proculeius entered at the 
window through which Cleopatra 
and her women had drawn the 
dying Antony. The screams of 
her women warned her she was 
betrayed. She tried to stab herself, 
but was prevented by Proculeius. 
Octavius entered the city in 
great splendour and pomp, sending 
messages of comfort to the wretch- 
ed queen, and giving her permis- 
sion to bury her beloved Antony 
as she desired. This she did with 
the most magnificent ceremonies, 
embalming his body with exquisite 
perfumes, and placing it in the 
tombs of the kings of Egypt. When 
the first days of her mourning were 
over, Czesar visited her. It was no 
longer the beautiful Cleopatra he 
beheld, but a woman prematurely 
worn and haggard ; her eyes swollen 
with weeping ; her face disfigured. 
Afraid she would kill herself with 
grief, and so spoil his Roman tri- 
umph,hethreatened to destroy every 
one of her children if she did not 
obey the orders of her physician. 
The mother’s heart prevailed over 
self-love. The frantic distracted 
woman became patient and calm. 
She threw herself at the feet of her 
conqueror, begging for mercy and 
offering him a list of all her trea- 
sures. One of her officers declared 
the list was not complete ; and the 
wretched Cleopatra, stung to rage 
by this insult from a menial, as- 
saulted him violently, and was only 
pacified by Octavius declaring she 
might keep ali she had reserved. 
Octavius continued to treat her 
in the most honourable and court- 
eous manner; but when she re- 
ceived notice to arrange for her 
departure to Syria in three days, 
she knew what the end of that 
journey would be. Dissembling 
her fears, she begged permission to 
visit once more her Antony’s tomb. 
Covering it with chaplets and gar- 
lands of flowers, offering oblations 


and incense, weeping and lamenting 
her lover’s death, she addressed his 
manes : 

‘It is not long, my Antony, since 
with these hands I buried thee. 
Hide me, hide me with thee in the 
grave ; for life, since thou hast left 
it, has been a misery to me.’ 

On her return to her monument 
she ordered a magnificent supper, 
and dressed herself in the splendid 
robes she wore when queen. A 
countryman came to the door with 
some figs in a basket, and the 
guards allowed him to pass. After 
supper she dismissed all her atten- 
dants save her favourite women, 
Iras and Charmian, and sent a let- 
ter by a soldier to Cesar. The 
effect of this missive was to cause 
him to send messengers to her 
tomb ; for his cowardice would not 
allow him to go himself at first. 
What a scene met their view! On 
her golden couch lay the dead 
majesty of Egypt, arrayed in her 
royal robes—the wild turbulent 
heart peaceful and still at last. 
One of her women lay dead at her 
feet ; the other was fondly caress- 
ing her mistress’s hair, and strew- 
ing wild flowers. ‘Charmian,’ cried 
one of the soldiers angrily, ‘ was 
this well done?’ ‘ Perfectly well,’ 
said she, ‘and worthy the descend- 
ant of the kings of Egypt;’ saying 
which she fel! dead also. 

Cesar was greatly disappointed 
at being deprived of his triumph, 
but admired her fortitude, and 
caused her to be interred with 
great magnificence beside Mark 
Antony. In vain they sought for 
the manner of her death and that 
of her women; no trace of violence 
or poison was to be found. Two 
small punctures on the arm, and 
something like the slimy track of 
a reptile on the wall near an open 
window, favoured the impression 
they had died from the bite of an 
asp ; but the real truth has for ever 
been an impenetrable mystery. 
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Cleopatra died at the age of 
thirty-eight—thirty years before the 
birth of Christ ; having reigned 
twenty-two years, the last fourteen 
in conjunction with Antony. 

So lived and so died Cleopatra, 
the beautiful but erring Queen of 
Egypt; and with her passed away 
the dynasty of the Ptolemies. We 
have called her beautiful, for such 
is the accepted tradition about her; 
but that she was classically so, or 
even handsome, is untrue. Her 
most ancient biographers declare 
her features to have been anything 
but perfect, and she was nothing 
to compare with her gentle rival, 
the injured Octavia. 

Authors have disputed as to the 
colour of her hair and eyes. She was 
probably a fair Egyptian, of tall 
commanding presence, a graceful 
carriage, and perfect form. It was 
the wondrous fascination of her 
manners, her sweet melodious 
voice, her witty conversation, and 
the intellectual light that played 
over her expressive countenance, 
that rendered her far more danger- 
ous and charming than the regular 
passionless beauty of her Roman 
rivals. 

Opinions are divided also as to 
her character; some deeming her a 
bad, bold, treacherous woman, with- 
out any redeeming point; others 
giving her credit for being better 
than she really was. 

Compared with those self-styled 
Christian queens, such as Catherine 
of Russia, Joanna of Naples, or 
Catherine de Medicis, Cleopatra, 
as a heathen, stands in favourable 
contrast. The leading points of 
her character are ambition and vo- 
luptuousness. In the midst of 
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her luxury and extravagance there 
is a splendour and a grandeur 
that somewhat refines them; and 
she had a greatness of soul Oc- 
tavius Cesar never knew. No 
vulgar amour disgraced her cha- 
racter; her lovers were the greatest 
potentates of the world. Queens 
might have been forgiven for lov- 
ing Cesar, and princesses were 
only too glad to see Mark Antony 
at their feet. 

Cleopatra certainly possessed the 
virtue of fidelity; and there is no 
doubt she loved both Cesar and 
Antony devotedly and truly. She 
had many opportunities of betray- 
ing Antony had she so chosen ; 
but she clung to the ruin she her- 
self created, as the ivy clings to 
the oak. Her maternal affection 
was intense. Yet nothing can ex- 
cuse her cruelty to her little bro- 
ther and her sister Arsinoe, nor 
the poor slaves whom she had 
poisoned before her eyes. Step by 
step she went to her fate, living 
a life of splendid sin, a life of 
splendid misery. 

As a woman amongst women she 
was undoubtedly bad; as a heathen 
amongst Christians the odds are in 
her favour. What she might have 
been had she lived in later times, 
with the pure light of the Gospel 
shed over her life, and her wild un- 
disciplined nature brought into sub- 
jection to the laws of Christian mo- 
rality and virtue, we can only sur- 
mise. Most probably she would 
have figured on the stage of life as 
one of its greatest and grandest he- 
roines ; instead of being, as she is 
now, a stain to the name of woman- 
hood, and a blot on the page of 
history. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE HONEYMOON AND HOME. 


THERE was not surely in all the 
world a being more happy than 
Linley Rochford, when, a newly- 
made wife, just after her wedding 
tour, she came with her husband 
to his home. Their wooing ought 
to have been happy, according to 
the old song, for it was not long 
a-doing. Linley had two good old 
spinster relatives who kept a 
school for English girls at Bonn, 
and there she was brought up, 
her father and mother having died 
ever so long ago, until Mr. Roch- 
ford happening to pass a few weeks 
at Bonn, and visiting the school 
to see the daughter of an old 
friend, cast his handsome dark- 
brown eyes upon the pretty, fair- 
haired, vivacious, clever girl, and 
straightway fell in love with her. 
. He visited her relatives often ; he 
saw great talent as well as charm 
in Linley ; his manners delighted 
her ; she could hardly believe in 
her good fortune and dignity when 
he really asked her to marry him ; 
and being quite satisfied that she 
loved him to distraction, she never 
dreamed of refusing or even hesi- 
tating. He seemed to her less 
like a man than a divinity. There 
had been many clouds over her 
early life, but she had passed her 
time on the whole usefully, ac- 
tively, and happily enough at Bonn, 
with the kind, neat, busy old wo- 
men; and she had that sort of 
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nature which will endeavour to 
find practical happiness in every- 
thing. Still, the prospect which 
her life began to open was some- 
what too mild and gray to satisfy 
quite the imagination of a clever 
and spirited girl of twenty; and 
there were ghostly evenings when 
Linley sometimes caught herself 
shuddering. Therefore the mere 
sight and acquaintanceship of so 
handsome, dignified, and charm- 
ing a man as Mr. Rochford were 
a delightful distraction ; but to be- 
come his wife was to be translated 
living into paradise. 

To account for Mrs. Rochford’s 
rather odd name, it should be said 
that she was baptised Felicia Lin- 
ley. Linley was the name of her 
mother, and of the maiden rela- 
tives ; and out of fondness for the 
name and them, her mother always 
called the child Linley, and by de- 
grees the Felicia faded altogether 
away and was hardly remembered. 
At Bonn some of the saucy Eng- 
lish schoolgirls would sometimes 
nickname her ‘Linley Murray,’ 
which was absurd, because, as 
more sensible girls pointed out, 
the name of the illustrious gram- 
marian was ‘ Lindley,’ and Linley 
and Lindley are entirely different. 

Now, after many years’ absence, 
Linley had come to her own coun- 
try, the happy and proud young 
wife of a rich, handsome, and ac- 
complished man. The wedded 
pair had made a tour of Switzer- 
land and Italy, where Mr. Roch- 
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ford found a fresh and keen de- 
light in showing everything to his 
young companion. He had been 
all over those places often before, 
and only cared for them now be- 
cause they pleased her. He was 
just of the age to impress a young 
woman with a sense of dignity and 
superiority. When he first came 
to know Linley, he was exactly 
twice her age; that is, she was 
nineteen and a half and he was 
thirty-nine. He used to amuse 
himself by commenting on the fact 
when they were engaged, and used 
to tell her what a dreadful thing it 
would be as years rolled on, be- 
cause, as he was now double her 
age, of course when she was thirty 
he must needs be sixty ; when she 
attained the beautiful matronhood 
of forty he must be eighty ; and so 
on. A handsome man of forty is 
sometimes rather vain of his years, 
and inclined to be coquettish about 
them. But Linley found another 
way of looking at the paradox, for 
on her twentieth birthday he was 
only thirty-nine and a half, there- 
fore no longer double her age; 
therefore she was gaining on him ; 
therefore she would always keep 
gaining at increasing rate ; there- 
fore, if they lived long enough, 
they would come to be exactly the 
same age at last, and then they 
would both stop, not growany more. 

Mr. Rochford had brought his 
wife to a fine old house which he 
had in the country, near the vil- 
lage of Dripdeanham and on the 
edge of the sea. They arrived at 
night, and saw nobody but the 
servants. To-morrow they were 
likely to receive some visits. 

‘A queer lot about here, Lin- 
ley, said her husband. ‘ There 
aren’t more than half a dozen peo- 
ple at most that you could care to 
talk to; and these are all eccen- 
trics, more or less. I have got them 
about me somehow—I don’t well 
know how; but I think common- 


place people bore me. We shall 
see enough of ¢Aem in town, you 
know.’ 

‘I like eccentric people,’ said 
Linley cordially, for she would 
have liked anything just then that 
suited him. ‘I detest common- 
place.’ 

‘Then what will you do when 
we go to London?’ Mr. Rochford 
asked, with a smile. 

‘I am sure your friends are not 
commonplace ; at least they will 
not seem so to me. But then with 
you I should rather have we friends. 
What do we want with friends ? 

They were in Mr. Rochford’s 
library, and he was seated in an 
easy-chair surveying his shelves 
with an eye of studious affection, 
which became his handsome face ; 
for Rochford, though he had long 
ceased laborious study of any 
kind, still loved his books, and 
liked to dip into them here and 
there, and to talk about them. As 
Linley spoke she knelt on the car- 
pet near him, and leaned upon his 
knee, and looked up with her 
bright, gray, yearning eyes into 
his dark eyes, and almost uncon- 
sciously he caressed her fair hair 
with his large white hand. Then 
there was a moment's silence, while 
her eyes—she knew not why— 
moistened with happiness, hope, 
and gratitude unspeakable. 

It began to grow late ; and it 
was one of Mr. Rochford’s bache- 
lor habits, which he had not shak- 
en off in matrimony, to finish every 
night an hour or so of solitary 
reading with a cigar. He loved 
memoirs, gossiping biographies, 
familiar studies of character, the 
lighter Latin poets, the Greek an- 
thology, and bright agreeable read- 
ing of all kinds—not, however, 
down to the level of novels and 
magazines. Linley thought she 
knew his ways already, and she 
knew that it was time now for her 
to go. She stooped over his chair, 
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kissed him on the forehead, and 
positively blushed as she kissed 
him ; then left him. In her heart 
she rather liked his staying behind 
and reading alone and smoking. 
It seemed manly, and one other 
evidence of superiority over wo- 
man ; and all her pride was now 
in the great qualities of her hus- 
band. 

In the hall, a little way from the 
library door, Linley found a candle- 
stick—a pretty, curious bit of an- 
tique bronze, shaped like a classic 
lamp—with a candle already light- 
ed. Returning towards the stairs, 
she had to pass the door of the 
library, which stood open. She 
paused on the threshold and looked 
in, holding her little lamp over her 
head. Her youthful beautiful face, 
with the thick short curls of fair 
hair, her full healthy figure, the 
bare and shapely arm, now dis- 
played by the loose sleeve of her 
dress as she held up the lamp, 
and the expression of earnest af- 
fection and admiration in her eyes 
as she looked at her husband, 
would have made, in the softened 
light of the room, a pretty picture. 
Mr. Rochford lost the picture, 
though he was placed in the best 
position to study it, and although 
he would have enjoyed it. He 
was reading, and did not look up. 
Linley was perhaps not sorry that 
she had not disturbed him, and 
she stole away. 

There was so much moonlight 
in her bedroom that she lighted 
no other candle, and hid as weli 
as she could the flame of the one 
she carried, in order to enjoy the 
beauty of the soft rays. Linley 
looked out of the window, over 
the shrubs and through the trees 
and across the sloping lawn, until 
on the far horizon she saw a silvery 
glitter strange to her, and seeming 
exquisitely weird and supernatural 
in the moonlight. Suddenly her 
heart leaped up with wonder and 
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delight, as she knew it to be the 
sea. Opening the window and 
leaning out into the night, she 
tried to study the whole scene. 
She could see on the left the hill, 
up whose side the neighbouring 
village straggled; could discern 
twinkling lights, and could hear 
the barking of a dog. 

‘ Are they all as happy there as 
I am? thought the young wife. 
‘Ah, no; they cannot be! The 
world can’t have many people as 
happy asI? 

It might have seemed almost as 
an answer to her words that a low, 
wild, wailing cry floated through 
the night. Linley could not tell 
whence it came. It might have 
been the scream of a sea-bird, or 
the signal call from a fisher-boat 
to some one on the shore; or it 
might, perhaps, have been a wail 
from some mourner in the village. 
Whatever it was, it fell with a 
chilling and painful effect upon 
Linley’s enthusiastic heart and ex- 
cited nerves. 

‘There must be unhappiness 
down there,’ she said to herself. 
‘There must be poverty and struggle 
and ill-health ; sick children, I sup- 
pose, and sorrowing mothers—per- 
haps a young widow lamenting over 
her lost husband. Life is terrible 
—I am afraid to be happy. I must 
try to help and serve every one 
here, and do all the good I can; 
there is no other way of excusing 
myself for being so very, very 


happy.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
DRIPDEANHAM NEIGHBOURS. 


Tue house in which Mr. Roch- 
ford lived, and which had become 
Linley’s first home in England, 
was not by any means one of the 
stately homes of England, stand- 
ing beautiful amid ancestral trees. 
The trees certainly were ancestral, 
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and the house was old enough for 
stateliness, but it was simply a 
good, solid, ancient English house 
of the comfortable middle - class 
kind, with a patch of ground round 
about it, a lawn in the front, some 
shrubs in the back, and consider- 
able damp and gloom in all but the 
finest part of the year. It had be- 
longed to Mr. Rochford’s mother 
and her family, and it was from 
her it came to him; and one of 
his softer veins was filled with a 
love for his mother. Therefore, 
while he had furnished the house 
inside luxuriously, he had left the 
outer aspect of things much as it 
had been for generations. The 
house had the advantage of being 
comparatively near town, and yet 
stood in one of the most old- 
fashioned, immovable, uncivilised 
seacoast villages to be found any- 
where all over England. Some new 
comers had of late settled around 
Dripdeanham, but the population 
in general had borne the same 
names and sat round the same 
hearth-fires for generations. There 
were people in that village who 
still hated the French; and the 
majority were very sore against 
the Russians because of the Cri- 
mean war. In Dripdeanham there 
were several families of the same 
name, and they had been dis- 
tinguished for generations by a sort 
of geographical or topographical 
mark of recognition. Thus there 
were the Bullams, ‘pure and sim- 
ple; then there were the Bullams 
of the Green, who resided over 
against the public playground ; 
and the Bullams of the Pump, be- 
cause the common supply of water 
was to be had in front of the resi- 
dence of this branch of the family. 

Mr. Rochford was not by any 
means 2 very wealthy man, as 
wealth is understood in our days. 
Even in this retirement where he 
had long been a sort of Triton 
among the minnows—and which 
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probably he liked for that very 
reason—there had lately settled 
an uneducated and uncouth per- 
son who could have bought him 
out of everything and hardly missed 
the cost. But Rochford ‘was rich 
enough to keep this place and a 
handsome house in town, and to 
live very comfortably orluxuriously, 
and not to care about pounds, or 
hardly even about hundreds. He 
could, if he liked, have made a 
respectable figure even as a coun- 
ty member, although, of course, he 
could not pretend to maintain an 
establishment such as would suit a 
marquis, or to give away a park to 
his native town as a successful 
manufacturer might do. Nor was 
he of very good family, except on 
the mother’s side ; for, in fact, his 
father had been in trade, and he 
himself was twenty years of age 
before the father retired from busi- 
ness. Mr. Rochford did not there- 
fore endeavour to push himself in- 
to great society anywhere. He pre- 
ferred to be great among smaller 
men rather than small among 
greater. He had no objection to 
being thought a patron, but could 
never have endured being patron- 
ised. Perhaps one reason, with 
other and finer ones, for his having 
hastened to marry penniless Lin- 
ley was that he liked to do a mag- 
nificent thing, and to marry a girl 
who should feel that she owed all 
to him. 

Thus, indeed, did Linley feel. 
When the sun streamed in upon 
her the first morning of her awaken- 
ing in the home that seemed to her 
so splendid and stately, it bore 
upon its rays a whole flood of al- 
most unbearable happiness. She 
had to command herself and com- 
pel herself to think calmly over 
the whole thing, in order not to be 
too much elated. She was rather 
shy of seeing the unfamiliar faces 
of the servants, or anybody ; and 
feared lest she should be thought 
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absurd or undignified if she made 
her sense of happiness too manifest. 

Linley was expressing some of 

her conscientious scruples about 
her too great happiness that morn- 
ing to her husband as they dal- 
lied over their breakfast. The ex- 
quisite breath of early summer 
through the open windows seemed 
to woo them into the outer air, and 
filled her fancies with all the vague 
sensuous delights of perfume and 
dream, or as if there were a soft 
strain of music accompanying her 
talk. ‘Atleast it seems so to me,’ 
she said. ‘I don’t know whether 
it’s utter nonsense, dear, or not ; 
but that delicious breath from out- 
side does seem like music very low 
and sweet accompanying all we 
say.’ 
Mtr. Rochford smiled and said 
nothing, and Linley went back to 
her dread of being too happy and 
the necessity of doing something 
to earn, as it were, her wages of 
happiness, when the card of a visi- 
tor was brought. 

*I knew it,’ said Mr. Rochford ; 
‘it could be nobody else at such 
an hour as this. Now, Linley, you 
are in for it. This is the best com- 
panion if you like him, and the 
greatest bore if you don’t. This 
is Tuxham.’ 

‘Mr. Tuxham—oh, yes ; the ec- 
centric person you told me of, who 
is so odd and clever.’ 

‘We'll see him? This was put 
in the form of an inquiry, but Mr. 
Rochford was already on the point 
of telling the servant to show Mr. 
Tuxham in. 

‘I suppose so,’ said Linley as 
cheerfully as she could. ‘I shall 
be as glad to see him as I can be 
to see anybody who interrupts us.’ 

Linley glanced at the visitor's 
card. It bore in plain and square 
letters the bluff name of ‘ Thomas 
Tuxham,’ without prefix or addi- 
tion of any kind. In a moment 
Mr. Tuxham himself entered the 
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room. He was a square-shouldered 
man, with a rolling walk something 
like that of a sailor ; a sharp blood- 
less face, eagle beak, and—as Lin- 
ley noticed first of all—wonderful 
steel-gray eyes with a peculiar light 
in them. ‘They seemed the more 
odd because of a frequent blinking 
of the eyelids. Mr. Tuxham was 
apparently somewhere between fifty 
and sixty years of age—nearer per- 
haps to sixty than to fifty. He 
bowed not ungracefully to Linley 
as she greeted him, and there was 
a genuine and friendly warmth in 
the few welcoming words that passed 
between him and Mr. Rochford. 

‘And so you have got married— 
Benedick the married man! Mr. 
Tuxham said in a deep voice, and 
with a strong northern accent of 
some kind unfamiliar to Linley’s 
ear. ‘Well, the temptation was 
great. You have a beautiful young 
wife ; and she looks good too.’ 

‘She’s very good, Tuxham,’ Mr. 
Rochford said, smiling. ‘ You may 
take my word for that.’ 

‘Well, now, I don’t know. You're 
not impartial. A man with a pretty 
young wife, especially if he isn’t 
very young himself, is apt to judge 
like a fool. No, I'll not take your 
word for it; I prefer to have her 
word.’ 

‘Very good ; ask her.’ 

*So I mean to. Stand up, my 
dear, and come over here to the 
bright light, and let me look at 
you.’ 

Linley thought it her best course 
to enter frankly into the spirit of 
the thing. She rose promptly and 
good-humouredly, and went over 
to where he was standing near the 
window. 

‘Come, that’s a good girl,’ he 
said. ‘I hate women who make a 
work about everything, and an af- 
fectation. I like women to behave 
like sensible creatures. I have out- 
lived the time when little airs and 
graces could have any effect.’ 
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‘I think I am a sensible crea- 
ture,’ said Linley ; ‘and you may be 
sure I shall not trouble myself with 
any little airs or graces unless they 
come naturally.’ 

‘Just so; only don’t begin by 
praising yourself, my dear. That’s 
a bad beginning. Now let me see 
your face.’ 

She looked up, praying inwardly 
that her face would not crimson or 
show any sign of embarrassment, 
and she met the penetrating gleam 
of his eyes, which now had a curi- 
ous kind of pathos in them. He 
looked into her face for several se- 
conds without speaking. 

‘Is the inspection over, Tux- 
ham? asked Rochford, who was 
getting a little tired. 


‘Yes, it’s over.’ He took her 


hand kindly and gave it a gentle 
pressure, as if to signify that she 
was released. 

‘I like your face, my dear,’ he 
said as she returned to her seat 
much relieved. ‘ Not for its beauty 


—lI don’t mean that ; but because 
it seems loyal and true. Keen too, 
though ; you observe people, don’t 
you, a good deal, while they are 
not thinking of you ?’ 

‘I don’t know, Mr. Tuxham. I 
really haven’t thought about it.’ 

‘Very like, very like—uncon- 
scious as yet ; but it will come, I’m 
afraid. ‘Touches of satire too, I 
should say—undeveloped. Good 
deal of contempt for human weak- 
ness, perhaps, and some pity too.¢ 
Well, well ! 

‘Our friend is a profound be- 
liever in physiognomy, Linley,’ said 
Mr. Rochford. 

‘ Now, Rochford, you know it’s 
quite wrong to say that,’ Mr. Tux- 
ham exclaimed with something like 
anger in his eyes. ‘ You know that 
I despise all that quackery—phy- 
siognomy and phrenology and all 
the rest of it—when it pretends to 
be a science. Do you think a man 
believes in astrology, because when 
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the stars are clear in a certain at- 
mosphere he reads that his to-mor- 
row’s picnic will have fine weather ? 
Do you think such a face as that 
will not tell its tale to any eyes that 
can read—before the world has var- 
nished it over out of all meaning ? 
I see herself in her face as yet, 
that’s all. The page is open, and 
I read the story. No sorcery in 
that, Rochford—is there ?’ 

‘There is not much to read, I 
am afraid,’ said Linley. ‘ No story 
of any consequence that I know of 
as yet.’ 

‘My wife has been telling me 
that she is afraid she is too happy, 
Tuxham,’ said Rochford, ‘ and she 
thinks she ought to take on herself 
the burden of other people’s un- 
happiness in order to reassure her- 
self. Can you help her to any 
choice cases of misery ?” 

‘Well, we have a pretty fair se- 
lection in these parts. But I don’t 
know—I shouldn’t think, some- 
how, Mrs. Rochford will always 
be driven to bungling good deeds, 
as they are called, by any lack of 
care on her own behalf. There’s 
a sensitiveness there now; you 
must take good care of her.’ 

‘Why, Tuxham, you are like the 
croaking raven to-day,’ Rochford 
replied. 

‘I am not at all afraid,’ said Lin- 
ley. ‘I know he'll take care of me, 
Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘Hates me and thinks me her 
mortal enemy already,’ said Mr. 
Tuxham gravely. ‘Sets me down 
as a rude person without manners, 
and who doesn’t believe her dear 
husband is a divinity. No, ma’am; 
you needn’t protest—I know you 
do think all this. There’s one pe- 
culiarity common to all women that 
they never lose, and that is that 
you can always know when they 
are offended by the tone of their 
voice, even if they don’t know it 
themselves. No matter; I hope 
I am above bearing malice. Wo- 
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men don’t like me in general, Mrs. 
Rochford, because they see that I 
know them too well. But I hope 
you will be an exception.’ 

‘But, Mr. Tuxham,’ Linley asked, 
‘how do you come to be so pro- 
found a master of the characters 
of women? My husband has told 
me that you were never married.’ 

‘That’s it! That’s why I under- 
stand women — because I never 
was absorbed in one of them. A 
married man never can study wo- 
men inipartially.’ 

‘Are all married men, then, ab- 
sorbed in their wives?’ Linley 
asked. ‘Novel writers don’t say so.’ 

‘ Absorbed in the sense of adora- 
tion, no; but absorbed in the sense 
of study, yes. They take all their 
notions from the model before them, 
whether they like it or not. You 
may be sure Socrates held it for an 
article of faith in his secret heart 
that the most delightful woman he 
saw was only Xantippe disguised. 
Now I study woman—not @ wo- 
man — because I have time and 
opportunity, not being married; 
and I am glad to see that you 
understand Latin, Mrs. Rochford.’ 

While Tuxham was talking, Mr. 
Rochford had been taking up and 
putting down a book here and 
there, glancing into a page, read- 
ing a few lines, then turning to 
some other book. One little volume 
which he had taken up and put 
down again lay on the breakfast- 
table near Linley’s elbow ; she took 
it up almost unconsciously, glanced 
at a page of it, became suddenly 
mindful that she was doing some- 
thing rather rude as Mr. Tuxham 
was talking almost exclusively to 
her, and hastily dropped it, hop- 
ing that he had not observed her. 
When she heard his last remark 
she grew red for the first time since 
his entrance. 

‘How did you know—why do 
you say so?’ was all she could put 
into confused words. 
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*Can’t I see that the book you 
have put down this moment is 
Lucretius ?” 

‘Yes, I opened the book, but 
why do you think I understand 
Latin ?’ 

‘Do you suppose I don’t know 
the expression with which one 
looks at a book one caz read from 
that which comes over the face 
when we look at a book we can’t 
read? Did you ever read Lucre- 
tius, my dear ?’ 

‘Never, Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘No, I suppose not. But you 
understand Latin all the same.’ 

‘Do you know Latin, Linley ? 
asked her husband in surprise. 

‘I can read it, dear—’ 

‘ Of course you can !’ interrupted 
Mr. Tuxham triumphantly. 

‘I learned it at Bonn, by the 
help of one of our old teachers, 
and because | thought it would 
make me more useful to my aunts. 
But I don’t know it in any scholarly 
way at all. I can just read it to 
please myself.’ 

‘Why, Linley,’ Mr. Rochford said, 
‘you take more trouble to hide 
your accomplishments than most 
other women do to show them off.’ 

‘That, too, is a kind of vanity,’ 
Mr. Tuxham remarked senten- 
tiously. 

‘It was downright vanity of the 
most commonplace kind in this 
instance,’ said Linley. ‘ I thought 
a woman who knew anything of 
Latin would be considered a dis- 
agreeable sort of creature, and as- 
sociated with spectacles and blue 
stockings. ‘That is why I hid my 
tiny rushlight of classical know- 
ledge under a bushel; and now 
you know the whole secret.’ 

‘Perhaps you have studied 
Greek, too,’ Mr. Rochford re- 
marked, with a smile. 

‘No, I’m not so bad or so good 
as that. 1 did try the alphabet, 
but I hadn’t time or patience to 
get any farther.’ 
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* Well, look here, Mr. Tuxham 
said, rising abruptly, ‘are you going 
to have a look at the village and 
the people and the sea, and how 
and all about it, to-day, or not ?” 

*T, Mr. Tuxham ?” 

‘Yes, my dear madam—you, of 
course. You don’t suppose Roch- 
ford there cares-to see the place? 
He never walks outside his own 
gate while he is among us, and he 
neither rides, nor drives, nor boats, 
nor swims, nor does anything what- 
ever but lounge.’ 

‘Come, now, Mr. Tuxham, that 
is a story—I can’t believe it. In 
Switzerland he was never weary of 
walking or climbing.’ 

‘ Happened to be in the humour, 
I daresay — novelty, pleasure of 
amusing a young wife—all that. 
He’s a very good-natured fellow, 
is Rochford, and I daresay if you 
ask him he'll go anywhere and do 
anything ; but you'll soon find that 
he’d much rather not be asked. 
‘Take my word for it, ma’am, Roch- 
ford is an incorrigible lounger.’ 

Linley did not like to hear this, 
somehow, although she felt sure it 
must be badinage ; and in any case 
it is no great sin for a man to be 
a lounger who has no need to work 
or otherwise distress himself. Still, 
she had never pictured her husband 
in that light, and the bare sugges- 
tion made her uncomfortable, and 
she felt herself growing rapidly to 
dislike Mr. Tuxham. 

She glanced quickly at her hus- 
band, who was reclining in an arm- 
chair near the window, and had 
plucked a bud from a waving spray, 
and was now lazily pulling the bud 
to pieces. He looked up witha 
very good-humoured smile. 

*Tuxham is tortured by a fiend 
of perpetual restlessness, Linley,’ 
he said. ‘ Everybodyis a lounger to 
him who thinks life was formed for 
anything but perpetual motion. If 
you go out with him to-day, see that 
he doesn’t walk you off your feet.’ 
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‘But I don’t care to go out,’ 
said Linley, ‘ if you don’t.’ 

‘Oh, you had better go, dear 
child, and let Tuxham show you 
all the place, and the school, and 
the poor people in whom you will 
have to take an interest until we 
go to town, and break the ice of 
the whole affair. I am not much 
of a walker, Linley, and driving 
doesn’t always agree with me, and 
you couldn’t manage the sort of 
thing by driving. Besides, I’m no 
good at talking to people, and you 
are. ‘This isn’t like a civilised 
place, dear ; they'll expect you to 
exhibit yourself here the very first 
day.’ 

‘I shall be very glad,’ Linley 
answered, ‘if I can do any good, 
or please anybody.’ 

‘You can’t help pleasing any- 
body and everybody, even if you 
try,’ said her husband ; and Linley 
was propitiated, andalmost blushed. 
Still she thought it an odd way to 
spend part of the first day in her 
new home, tramping about the 
country with old Mr. Tuxham. 

‘Very well,’ said Linley reso- 
lutely ; ‘ Ill go.’ 

‘After luncheon,’ 
Rochford. 

‘Good,’ said Tuxham; ‘I'll 
come for you after luncheon.’ 

‘Stay for luncheon, or come to 
luncheon with us, Tuxham.’ 

* No, I don’t care for more than 
one substantial meala day. I don’t 
care about eating for the pleasure 
of eating, and therefore I’m not 
dyspeptic like gertain other persons 
who shall be nameless. Besides, I 
see those Platts are coming up. | 
can’t stand Platt and his wife, and 
their good nature and bad Eng- 
lish.’ 

‘Oh, the Platts!’ Mr. Rochford 
echoed, with a sort of groan. 

‘Who are the Platts? asked 
Linley. 

‘You'll know soon enough from 
their own lips, my dear,’ said Mr. 
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Tuxham, as he was leaving the 
room. ‘ Within five minutes you 
will have learned their lives, pro- 
spects, revenue, and natural history.’ 

‘Is Mr. Tuxham a clergyman, 
dear, or a doctor, or a relieving 
officer to the district, or what? 
asked Linley hurriedly in the in- 
terval between Tuxham and the 
Platts. 

‘No, my sweet; he’s nothing, 
only an idler thinking himself busy. 
He is a naturalist and a sort of 
amateur philosopher. He was for 
many years a navy surgeon, and 
rolled about the world a good deal ; 
and he has settled down here, I 
fancy, because livingis cheap. He’s 
a very clever fellow, Linley, with a 
lot of information upon all sorts 
of things ; and I am sure you will 
like him. You didn’t see him to 
advantage to-day; he was rather 
shy.’ 

‘Shy? Good gracious ! 

‘Even so, dear; shy—afraid of 
you, and therefore awkward and 
abrupt.’ 

‘ Afraid of me/ What nonsense! 
He didn’t seem as if he was.’ 

‘Seems, madam? Nay, it is; I 
knownot “seems”! Idoassure you, 
my pretty Linley, he was afraid of 
you, and shy and awkward exceed- 
ingly. For all his talk, Tuxham is 
terribly afraid of a petticoat at first ; 
but he’ll thaw. Oh, yes, you'd bet- 
ter go with him. [I'll take a rest 
and a read when these Platts are 
gone.’ 

The cards of Mr. and Mrs. Platt 
were followed presently by Mr. and 
Mrs. Platt themselves. Mr. Platt 
was a stout short man of forty-five, 
with a square face and a square red 
beard. Mrs. Platt was a plump 
and pleasing little woman, all smile, 
and large lips, and twinkling little 
brown eyes like the bright brown 
buttons on her dress. 

‘We're early callers, ma’am,’ said 
Mrs. Platt, when the ceremonials 
of presentation and congratulation 
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had been duly got over ; ‘ but we’re 
neighbours, you know, and we like 
to be neighbourly. We're neigh- 
bours in London too—so odd now, 
isn’t it?—and Platt and me we 
hoped you'd like us to be friendly.’ 

*Your husband, ma’am,’ Mr. Platt 
observed, in slow and formal ac- 
cents, like those of a Methodist 
preacher who from lack of early 
education had been compelled to 
study pronunciation out of his own 
head— ‘Your husband, ma'am, 
has been kind and condescending 
enough to admit us to the privilege 
of acquaintanceship, and perhaps, 
Mr. Rochford, sir, I may even say 
friendship ; for which, however, | 
am by no means qualified, Mrs. 
Rochford, neither by station, ma'am, 
nor yet by scholarship. Mrs. Platt, 
ma’am, was atschool forsix months, 
and she has the advantage of me 
there, for I never was. I taught 
myself, ma’am.’ 

Perhaps Linley would have liked 
to ask what he had taught himself, 
but she only murmured something 
understood to be encouraging and 
complimentary. 

‘ Mr. Platt, Linley,’ said her hus- 
band, who was anxious to say some- 
thing which should put his visitors 
in a better light, ‘is at once the 
richest and the most charitable man 
in this neighbourhood. Lazy and 
good for nothing as I am myself, 
yet I can’t help finding the evi- 
dences of his benevolence every- 
where.’ 

Linley turned a look of admira- 
tion and sympathy towards her hus- 
band. She thought him so hand- 
some and noble as he thus spoke 
the praise of homely Mr. Platt. 

‘Heaven, ma’am,’ the latter gen- 
tleman observed, ‘has indeed been 
pleased to bless, if 1 may say so, 
my basket and my store, to an ex- 
tent of which I could not have 
dreamed when I was a boy—of 
which my poor mother never could 
have dreamed. But that wealth is 
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not mine, Mrs. Rochford, except 
on conditions. I am only holding 
it in trust. That is the light in 
which we have always looked at it, 
Mrs. Platt and me. If we can do 
good, we hold it to be only our 
duty. At present, ma’am, we have 
an idea, Mrs. Platt and me, of buy- 
ing in the whole of the cottage 
property in the village down yonder, 
and rebuilding the cottages in the 
proper way, you know; but we'll 
talk of all that some other time. *I 
only hope, ma’am, that you'll be 
good enough to honour Mrs. Platt 
and me—or Mrs. Platt at least— 
with any help in the way of ideas 
that your own superior education 
may suggest. You were at first- 
rate schools, ma’am, abroad, I make 
no doubt ?” 

‘ Indeed, Mr. Platt,’ said Linley, 
‘I was not only at school, but I 
taught in a school for years. My 
dear good aunts keep a school at 
Bonn, and they kept me, and | 
was only too glad to be able to 
teach there ; and I should have 
been teaching there all my life, I 
suppose, only my lover here came 
and rescued me, as all the lovers 
do in romance.’ There was a pe- 
culiar sparkle and moist glitter in 
Linley’s eyes as she spoke. 

‘See that now!’ exclaimed the 
delighted Mrs. Platt. ‘Here’s a 
lady who really knows how to 
teach! Ah, Platt, if your wife had 
had such advantages she could have 
been more useful than she ever can 
be now. Mr. Rochford, sir, you 
are a happy man!’ 

‘Thank you, Mrs. Platt,’ Mr. 
Rochford rather coldly replied. ¢ I 
am sure my wife will be happy to 
lend you any assistance she can in 
all your charitable projects.’ 

There was something in his tone 
and manner which seemed like 
bowing the visitors out, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Platt presently took their 
leave, not without many renewed 
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congratulations and expressions of 
friendship. 

‘I can’t stand much of these 
people,’ Rochford said. ‘They are 
very good, and they are immensely 
rich; but I doubt whether any 
amount of virtue and money can 
justify people in being such bores.’ 

‘But they are sincere, are they 
not, dear? I like the expression of 
both their faces ever so much. I 
shall be so disappointed if they are 
not sincere.’ 

‘I believe they are quite sin- 
cere,’ Mr. Rochford said, with lit- 
tle warmth in his tone. ‘I should 
not have any acquaintanceship 
with such people, Linley, if they 
had not some good quality. Their 
money is nothing to me. I respect 
their good intentions ; but as a rule, 
Linley, I don’t let people like those 
know much of the details of our 
private life.’ 

‘No?’ said Linley, looking up 
with wondering eyes. ‘I suppose 
not. Why should you ?’ 

‘I don’t know that there was any 
occasion for your telling them any- 
thing of your private life before we 
were married.’ 

‘Oh,’ rather blankly, ‘ was that 
not right to do? I didn’t know. 
I was proud of being so clever; 
and then I thought it was so noble 
a thing of you to marry a poor 
nameless girl without a fortune, 
that I wanted to blazon your good 
deeds.’ 

He smiled forgivingly, and made 
a sign for her to come nearer ; and 
she knelt beside his chair again, 
while he caressed her hair with his 
hand, and she was very happy and 
proud once more. She thought it 
a pity when luncheon came, and 
still more when Mr. Tuxham made 
his appearance, and she had to 
cross for the first time outward the 
threshold of her home, and to do 
so without her husband. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MEN’S MEN AND WOMEN’S MEN, 


‘ THERE are men’s men and wo- 
men’s men, you know,’ said Mr. 
Tuxham as they walked along. 

‘Are there? I don’t think I quite 
understand.’ 

‘T’ll explain, although it oughtn’t 
to require any explanation. Plain 
words ought to carry their mean- 
ing along with them. However, 
this is the whole thing: There are 
men whose ways and thoughts, 
and all that, only suit men. They 
may be model husbands and de- 
lightful fathers ; but they only put 
up with the wives and the daugh- 
ters, and their natural companion- 
ship is with men. You see?’ 

‘Yes; that is plain enough. 
Well, the women’s men ?” 

‘The women’s men of course 
are those whose chosen compan- 
ions are women. Men never get 
quite to know these men. They are 
only known, out and out, to their 
wives or sisters or daughters.’ 

‘Which are the higher order, 
Mr. Tuxham ?’ 

‘ That all depends. The women’s 
man may beat his wife for all his 
preference for woman’s companion- 
ship, and the men’s man may be 
the best of husbands and fathers. 
That hasn’t anything to do with it. 
7’m a woman's man.’ 

‘Are you, really? 
never have thought it ? 

‘Why not, madam? Here he 
stopped short in his walk, com- 
pelling Linley to stop short like- 
wise, and he turned his gray eyes 
on her with a kind of flash that 
gave them the appearance of lamps 
suddenly uncovered. 

*I didn’t mean to make you an- 
gry, Mr. Tuxham.’ 

‘Please, madam, don’t talk so. 
I’m never angry ; at all events, I 
hope it isn’t in the power of any 
woman to make me angry.’ 

‘Come, now, any woman! You 
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speak as if you had an utter con- 
tempt for us all, Mr. Tuxham. 
Just now you said you admired us 
all.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, madam—I 
beg your pardon—pray recollect 
yourself. I never said anything of 
the kind.’ 

‘Oh, didn’t you say that you were 
a woman’s man ?’ 

‘What has that to do with it? 
Does that say that I admire wo- 
men ?” 

‘Well, it did seem like it to me.’ 

‘It doesn’t seem like it to me. 
I am a woman’s man just by na- 
ture ; because I feel more at home 
and get on better in the company 
of women. But that doesn't prove 
that I admire them. On the con- 
trary, I think I feel easier in their 
company because I don’t admire 
them — because I see all their 
faults and foolishness. But I am 
a very vain and self-conceited man 
—I always was. I like to talk— 
or to think aloud; and I hate to 
be contradicted or brought to book 
about my facts and arguments, as 
all men would be sure to do. Wo- 
men don’t. They don’t know 
enough to know whether I am right 
or wrong. Now, Rochford admires 
you beyond measure—he told me 
so. But still Rochford’s a down- 
right man’s man.’ 

‘I’m very glad of it,’ said Linley. 
‘I don’t think I should like a 
woman’s man—for a husband, I 
mean.’ 

‘You needn’t put in the last 
clause, my dear,’ Mr. Tuxham said, 
now restored to perfect good 
humour and offering her his arm 
to continue their walk. ‘I don’t 
suppose any woman would ever 
have liked me for a husband, and 
I am glad of it, for it makes us all 
the better friends ; and I am so old 
now that I need not be at the 
trouble of giving or receiving com- 
pliments. Yes, your husband is a 
man’s man. He is just the man to 
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have a friend. He might have 
been a Patroclus, or a Pylades, or 
a Pythias.’ 

‘Why not an Achilles or an Ores- 
tes, Mr. Tuxham ?’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ with an easy laugh. 
‘Wants to satisfy two vanities at 
once-—remind me of her classical 
reading and: exalt her husband to 
the foremost place in the friendly 
partnership! Well, no, my dear. 
Rochford is too lazy to be the 
Achilles or the Orestes; the second 
place contents him—little to do. 
If Rochford had been a poor man, 
he would have made a brilliant 
name.’ 

‘I don’t want him to be anything 
but what he is,’ said Linley softly, 
and much wishing that he were 
with her. 

‘No, no; of course not; and the 
worst of the thing is, that neither 
does Orestes.’ 

‘Orestes? Who is that? Is there 
one ?” 

‘Why, don’t you know? I only 
mean his friend and comrade, Va- 
lentine.’ 

‘Mr. Valentine ? Yes, oh, yes, my 
husband has told me of him, as he 
did of you, Mr. Tuxham ; but I 
didn’t know that they were such 
very Close friends.’ 

‘Oh, yes, close friends, very close 
friends ; and a good fellow enough 
is Valentine, in his way, in his way. 
Full of crotchets, I think, and self- 
conceit, and putting up his own 
opinion on everything, as if he 
knew ; but I daresay a very good 
fellow. All Valentine’s geese are 
swans, you know. But now, stay 
a moment. Turn your eyes down- 
ward and keep them fixed on the 
ground, until I tell you to look up. 
That’s a good girl. Nineteen wo- 
men out of twenty would have in- 
stinctively looked up on being told 
to look down. Now we'll walk on. 
Look at the ground and nothing 
else ; I want to surprise you.’ 

They had been ascending a hill, 
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grassy and gorse-grown, by a strag- 
gling and irregular path. Suddenly 
the ground on which Linley kept 
her eyes fixed grew level, and a 
strong breeze blew against her, and 
Mr. Tuxham said : 

‘Now, Mrs. Rochford, look a- 
round you.’ 

Linley could not and did not 
suppress a cry of admiration and 
surprise at the scene. To her un- 
accustomed eyes it seemed as if 
she looked across the breadth of 
halfa hemisphere. Beneath, before, 
around her, lay the sea, its waves 
all a-glitter in the already sinking 
sunlight. Her first idea was only 
a vast vague consciousness of sea 
and sun, and arush of breezy exhil- 
aration. Then the scene gradually 
began to define itself. The hill on 
which she stood sloped rather 
gradually downwards to a great 
half-moon of beach, concave to the 
sea, and the village descended the 
side of the hill and rested at last 
upon the beach. Every house, 
every tree, every garden that went 
to make up the village, could be 
seen distinctly on the slope be- 
tween Linley’s feet and the sea. It 
seemed as if one were looking 
upon some toy construction put 
together to amuse children. Linley 
looked down upon her own house 
a little to the right, and parted from 
the village by a cleft or gorge or 
dip that ran down the slope of 
the hill, and made it sometimes, 
when seen from certain positions, 
seem like two hills. On the other 
side, a little away from the village, 
she could see the graveyard with 
its tombstones, its railings, and its 
little cypresses and weeping wil- 
lows. Then the village itself, with 
its sunny street, white and glow- 
ing; and the tiny gardens at the 
backs of the houses; and the horse 
wandering apparently for no pur- 
pose but that of easy amusement 
up the street, and stopping every 
now and then to put his head over 
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the wall of a garden ; and the man 
hammering at a huge stone, whose 
arm could be distinctly seen drawn 
back to give the coming stroke 
before the sound of that just given 
reached Linley’s ear; and the 
children playing with the irrepres- 
sible dog; and the boats on the 
beach, and the soft soundless 
foamy fringe of the sea, and the 
far sail dark against the sunlight ; 
and the majestic, divine, joyous, 
melancholy sea itself, with its un- 
speakable suggestions of infinity 
and other worlds and boundless 
yearning, and the possibility of 
boundless happiness. 

One sudden pang of regret 
passed through Linley’s heart. 
She wished she had not seen this 
for the first time without her hus- 
band. The light went out of the 
scene for her when she felt herself 
alone; and it would not have 
taken much to bring tears into her 
eyes. 


‘It’s nothing,’ said Mr. Tuxham 
sententiously, ‘ and it’s everything. 
Just as you happen to look at it. 
You may find such scenes any- 
where round the coast, and many 


far finer. That’s quite true. But 
it’s a glorious sea view—and that’s 
quite true too. Perhaps the only 
thing that can be called peculiar in 
it is the village spread out house 
over house on the hillside, so that 
everybody has as good a view as 
his neighbour ; and you might study 
the inner life of any one you please 
through his back window from 
where we stand. I like looking 
down upon a town or a village 
from aheight. It stimulates the 
philosophic mood; puts one into a 
position of contemplative superi- 
ority.’ 

‘Are they all happy down 
there?’ asked Linley, rather of 
herself than of her companion. 

‘All happy, madam? I hope 
they aren’t impudent enough to 
think of being happier than their 
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betters ! I should think you could 
study all the sins and miseries of 
life in that place down there, as if 
you had humanity under a micro- 
scope.’ 

*O Mr. Tuxham! I hope not 
—I hope not. I can’t believe it.’ 

‘Shall we go down and see a 
little for ourselves ? he asked, 
offering his arm. 

‘No,’ she answered, drawing. 
back. ‘No, please—at least not 
just yet. Unless there is anybody 
I could really help—then of course 
I should not like to draw back.’ 

‘Oh, there’s nobody you could 
help,’ he said almost roughly. ‘We 
are none the better for help here 
—or anywhere, I think. I don’t 
believe in what people call doing 
good. Let it alone—don’t bother. 
Look at men and women as a 
curious study, but don’t be foolish 
enough to imagine you can do any- 
body any good.’ 

‘I don’t believe a word of ‘hat,’ 
Linley declared ; ‘and I won't be- 
lieve it. I would rather by far be 
dead than believe it. Anyhow, 
I'll try to help people all I can. 
Come, let us go down and see the 
village.’ 

They went down the hill. Lin- 
ley was very anxious—she could 
not tell why—to hear a little more 
about the Orestes of her husband’s 
friendship, but she did not like to 
put any further question. It had 
made her uncomfortable to hear of 
this friend. A vague but very per- 
ceptible feeling of jealousy was 
growing up in her breast; and 
she quite understood it, and was 
ashamed of it, but could not con- 
quer it. She did not like the idea 
of any one possessing much of her 
husband’s regard and occupying his 
thoughts, even to the momentary 
exclusion of herself. Things looked 
less bright to her somehow, and 
she looked less bright to herself. 
‘I am afraid Iam a mean creature 
after all,’ she said in her own mind, 
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and I don’t like to be that.’ She 
found a sort of relief in resolving 
to dislike Mr. Tuxham very much, 
and not to believe anything he 
said ; and that too was not a very 
ennobling resolution. 

The inspection of the village 
was not exhilarating. The houses 
were for the most part poor and 
dirty, the women were slatternly ; 
there was hardly any trade but a 
little fishing and rope-making. The 
rector had a residence in another 
parish ; the local institutions might 
be described as none at all. Even 
the public-houses did not flourish, 
but blinked through their windows 
in the daylight like sleepy dogs. 
Idle men rather lounged against 
them than in them. The reality of 
the whole thing was disheartening. 
To gaze upon it from the height 
and then know it on its own level, 
was like studying a beloved poet 
in his verses, and then making his 
personal acquaintance and finding 
him a commonplace creature, eat- 
ing largely of mutton and turnips, 
and complaining of his rivals and 
his critics. 

* See that little yacht ? Mr. Tux- 
ham suddenly said, pointing to a 
small schooner yacht which ran 
across the sea—at the bottom of 
the street it seemed. ‘ That’s Roch- 
ford’s.’ 

‘Indeed ! What a pretty yacht ! 

‘But Ae never sails in it; he 
doesn’t care about that sort of 
thing.’ 

‘Who is in it now?’ Linley 
asked. 

‘Orestes, I suppose,’ Tuxham 
answered carelessly. 

*T think it grows late, and I had 
better return home,’ said Linley. 

Mr. Tuxham, however, was not 
so easily got rid of. He insisted 
on showing her various subjects of 
experiment in the way of doing 
good—the woman who had the 
drunken husband, the family whose 
son was in gaol, the quarter of the 
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village where fever was most com- 
mon, and other evidences of Arca- 
dian happiness. 

‘Did you ever see a pair of 
stocks ?’ he suddenly asked. 

‘Oh, no!’ the disheartened and 
half-bewildered Linley answered. 
‘I never did, and I don’t want to 
see them.’ 

‘Because we have them here, 
Mr. Tuxham said. ‘ There—don’t 
you see—down there; only we 
don’t use them any longer—and 
more’s the pity, I think.’ 

‘I think so too,’ exclaimed Lin- 
ley. ‘I would have everybody in 
this place put in the stocks who 
had the power to do any good for 
some of these poor wretches, and 
didn’t do it.’ 

‘Good ’ Tuxham chuckled ; 
‘and especially for the lord of the 
manor! Do you know who he is? 

*No, Mr. ‘Tuxham—who is he? 
He must be a singularly good-for- 
nothing person.’ 

‘So he must, I should think. 
Anyhow, it isn’t our accomplished 
friend Platt, for there’s his ener- 
getic wife bustling about.’ 

They came indeed just on Mrs. 
Platt as she emerged from the 
door of a small and wretched cot- 
tage standing alone, quite apart 
from the village—such a miserable 
cottage, sunk down in a kind of 
rugged hollow, that Mrs. Platt had 
almost to climb out of its door to 
the road. 

‘ I’m glad to see you, Mrs. Roch- 
ford, ma’am,’ said the benevolent 
lady, her face purpling with exer- 
cise and eagerness, ‘for I know 
you'll help me now, and I’m in 
such a difficulty! Here's a girl, a 
poor child, God help her! has 
been living alone in that cottage— 
alone, Mr. Tuxham, sir—for seven 
days and nights since her mother 
was buried; and her father’s gone 
away nobody knows where, and 
her brother is away somewhere 
else, and she'll be turned out of 
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the house soon by the landlord, 
and she'll have to go to the work- 
house, and I want her to come 
over to my house and live there 
till her brother or her father comes 
back ; and she won’t take my ad- 
vice.’ 

The girl herself now appeared 
lounging defiantly at the cottage 
door, and casting glances of utter 
contempt at the benevolent Mrs. 
Platt. 

‘What a beautiful child’ said 
Linley in a low tone. 

She seemed hardly fifteen years 
of age ; she was bare-armed, bare- 
legged, bare-headed, and altogether 
a figure sooddly out of keeping with 
the place that one would rather 
have expected to see her bare all 
over and paddling a canoe in some 
southern sea. Her bright brown 
hair, rough about her shoulders, 
came low on her forehead, almost 
to the eyebrows, beneath which 
sparkled her bold dark eyes. Her 
limbs, which were free to the study 
ofall eyes, were beautifully formed ; 
and her skin was a golden brown. 
Probably she was dirty, but she 
only looked picturesque. A level 
ray of fading sun shot across her 
and lent a new gleam of the refin- 
ing ideal to the picture. 

‘I should like to paint her—to 
make a study of her,’ said Linley, 
who was something of an artist: 
and then she suddenly grew asham- 
ed of having uttered words that 
seemed heartless, and she was con- 
scious that Mr. Tuxham had shot 
a quick glance at her. 

‘In the mysterious bounty of 
Providence,’ Mr. Tuxham gravely 
remarked, ‘the poorest creatures 
have their uses.’ 

‘Ah, that they have,’ said Mrs. 
Platt with a sigh, confirming what 
she understood to be a pious senti- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the subject of this 
conversation quietly surveyed her 
visitors with an expression in her 
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eyes exactly like that of a wild ani- 
mal in a cage, half shy, half defiant, 
rolling her eyes from one to the 
other as each spoke in turn. 

‘Come here, my dear,’ said Lin- 
ley; ‘I should like to speak to you.’ 

‘Come and speak to the lady— 
that’s a good girl,’ Mrs. Platt said 
soothingly, and was rewarded by a 
flash of defiance and contempt from 
the eyes of the little savage. But 
the child immediately leaped lightly 
from the doorway and ran to Lin- 
ley, and took Linley’s hand be- 
tween her two brown little paws. 

‘I like you, she said to Linley 
in a clear voice, a little sharp, and 
speaking with perfect purity and 
no vulgarism of manner. ‘ You are 
a lady. So am I.’ And she be- 
stowed another flash of scorn on 
Mrs. Platt. 

* But ain’t you lonesome and hun- 
gry here, all alone, my dear?’ that 
good lady asked with undiminished 
benevolence. 

*No, I'm not—I like to be alone,’ 
and then suddenly her face changed, 
and for all her wildness she was go- 
ing to cry. 

Linley put her hand upon the 
brown shoulder, and drew the child 
toward her. 

‘Are you really alone—quite 
alone here, my dear ?’ she asked. 

‘My mother is dead; but she 
wasn’t ever fond of me. Father 
was fond of me. He will come for 
me some day. He is a prince 

This was a little startling. Mrs. 
Platt said, ‘O my gracious! Lin- 
ley assumed that the poor little 
thing was half crazy. 

‘I have heard something of this 
business before,’ said Mr. Tuxham. 
‘Yes, yes. Let me see. Now then, 
princess, come here and let me 
look at you.’ 

‘No, I sha’n’t! answered the 
princess with contempt. 

‘Come here, girl ’ Tuxham said 
in a tone that was almost fierce, 
and his steel-gray eyes lighted up 
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under his white contracting eye- 
brows. The girl at first met his 
look with insolent defiance, but 
the expression somehow began to 
fade. Linley remembered having 
read of the look with which some 
mad-doctors can quell a refractory 
patient ; and she thought it must 
have been like that with which Mr. 
Tuxham now conquered this little 
rebel. Conquered the girl was, and 
almost cowed. She came over to 
him submissively. He put his hand 
under her chin and raised her face. 
She endeavoured to draw away her 
chin at first, but soon submitted 
passively. Tuxham attentively stu- 
died her face for a moment, then 
growled and turned abruptly away. 
The girl came to Linley again. 

* Can you read, my dear?’ Linley 
asked. 

She shook her head. ‘ I’m very 
clever though,’ she added quickly. 

‘What can you do?’ 

‘Do you see the top of that hill ? 

* Yes, dear.’ 


‘I can go up there and roll right 
down head over heels from the top 


to the bottom. 
see me do it ?” 

*Well,no,dear. I don’t think we 
should care to see you do that. You 
are getting too grown a girl, you 
know. How old are you ?” 

‘Fifteen and a half.’ 

*She don’t look that,’ said Mrs. 
Platt ; ‘ but I daresay she has been 
starved out of her growth.’ 

‘What is to be done with her, 
Mr. Tuxham?’ Linley asked. ‘It 
is terrible to leave the poor thing 
to run wild about this place and to 
live alone in that wretched house.’ 

* And bad as it is, she’ll soon have 
to turn out of it, I’m told, Mrs. 
Platt said. ‘I’d take her home if 
she’'dcome with me ; but she won't.’ 

‘T’'ll take her,’ said Linley, ‘ if 
she'll come-—at least till we can 
see what is to be done for her. 
Something can be done if we all 
take thought over it. Will you 


Would you like to 
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come with me, dear, and I'll take 
care of you ?” 

The child clung to her, not 
perhaps to the great improvement 
of Linley’s gloves and dress. ‘I'll 
go with you,’ she said, ‘for you are 
a lady, and so pretty.’ 

‘Cleverly put in,’ Mr. Tuxham 
observed. ‘See how you have made 
the pretty lady blush,’ 

In truth Linley had only red- 
dened a little because she was 
afraid the words would annoy or 
confuse Mrs, Platt. 

‘Women all like compliments, 
even from children, Mr. Tuxham,’ 
she said good-humouredly. ‘I'll 
try to do something for this poor 
little forlorn flatterer. There is so 
much wretchedness, one ought to 
do something for somebody.’ 

‘I think, ma’am, I’d consult my 
husband first,’ said Mr. Tuxham 
bluntly. 

‘ Thank you,’ Linleyreplied cold- 
ly. ‘My husband does not need 
to be consulted when anything good 
has to be done. He would think I 
understood him little if I waited 
for his express permission before 
offering shelter to a houseless and 
hungry child.’ 

‘ Good,’ said Tuxham. ‘I suppose 
I have made a mortal enemy of 
you now, because I reminded you 
that you are not your husband’s 
master; I daresay you hate me. 
But I'll give you some good ad- 
vice, for all that. Clear your head 
of romance and the notion of doing 
good to a thing like ¢/at ;’ and he 
pointed roughly towards the child. 
‘I daresay you fancy you can re- 
mould her now, and turn a child of 
the devil into an angel of light.’ 

‘For shame, Mr. Tuxham ! said 
Linley warmly. ‘This poor thing 
is a child of God—and I wonder 
at you.’ 

‘Take her in hand then, and see 
what you can do with her. Vanity, 
that sort of thing—half of it.’ 

‘I will take her in hand,’ said 
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Linley, growing more and more 
earnestly beneficent as she was 
opposed ; ‘and the result, Mr. 
Tuxham, shall shame your evil 
prophecies.’ 

‘Call that prophecy! I tell her 
that a wolf cub must grow into a 
wolf, and not into a water-spaniel, 
and she calls that prophecy ! Very 
well, madam ; I’m sorry now, but 
you'll be sorry after.’ 

‘Come with me, child,’ said 
Linley ; and bowing coldly to Mr. 
Tuxham she took the arm of Mrs. 
Platt, and they turned away, leav- 
ing Tuxham in a dilemma. Linley 
was indeed, for a young woman of 
almost inexhaustible good-nature, 
greatly offended by the ways of 
her husband's friend. 

Tuxham stood and looked after 
them— after the graceful figure 
with the bright fair hair, whose 
hand held, with such simple un- 
conscious evidence of common 
womanhood and common human- 
ity, the brown hand of the outcast 
child. He pulled off his hat and 
thrust his hand uneasily through 
his hair. 

‘What an ass I was to advise 
her! he murmured. ‘ Advising a 
woman! Now she'll never like 
me any more; and I should have 
liked to keep her for a friend. If 
I ever could have married and had 
a daughter, I think a daughter like 
her would have suited me exactly. 
She’s doing a silly thing; but I 
wish I had let her alone. After 
all, I wonder what good I ever 
got by wisdom ?” 

He still looked after her. 

‘But she need not have been 
so rude,’ he said, and turned 
away. 

Into Linley’s mind, however, a 
little pang of remorse for her rude- 
ness had already darted. This 
man was her husband’s esteemed 
friend—a man declining into years, 
almost old, and who could have 
had no motive but a good one in 
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giving her advice, however un- 
genial its tone. She would not go 
back to her husband’s house, the 
very first day of her home life, and 
tell him that she had quarrelled 
with his old friend. Besides, Lin- 
ley, who had hitherto led intellect- 
ually rather an isolated life, had 
long amused herself by studying 
her own character and emotions 
for lack of other convenient sub- 
jects, and she knew now that her 
little burst of anger was not wholly 
caused by the roughness of Mr. 
Tuxham’s advice; he was made to 
suffer rather for his innocent re- 
marks about ‘ Orestes.’ 

‘I can’t a-bear that Tuxham,’ 
Mrs. Platt was observing; ‘ but 
my master says he’s a very good 
fellow at ’art.’ 

Linley begged her pardon for a 
moment, ran lightly back, with her 
protégée still by the hand, overtook 
Mr, Tuxham, and touched him on 
the arm. He turned round.* 

‘I came to apologise for my 
rudeness,’ she said. ‘I know you 
meant to give me good advice, and 
I ought to have had more sense 
and better manners. I can’t take 
your advice, Mr. Tuxham — I’m 
wilful, of course ; but Iam not ill- 
natured—and forgive me.’ 

He bowed a courtly old-fashion- 
ed bow over the little hand held 
out so frankly to him, and which 
he took in both his. 

‘It was I who was rude, my 
dear,’ he said; ‘and you are a 
good girl—a very good girl. I'll 
not walk home with you, because 
I don’t much care about either of 
your companions, and you have 
had enough of me for once. Tell 
your husband he has a good wife, 
and don’t be more benevolent to 
the general public and the daugh- 
ters of Lazarus than you can help. 
Good-evening.’ 

She smiled and left him, feeling 
glad to be reconciled with him, and 
perhaps glad to be rid of him, and 
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rejoined Mrs. Platt. The sun 
was just sinking as Linley caught 
sight of her own home and its 
trees, and her heart leaped up at 
the thought that she was so soon 
to see her husband again. 

Mr. Tuxham still looked after 
her. 

‘ The shadow is on her,’ he said 
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half aloud—‘ all the way along the 
road she is in the shadow; she 
ought to be always in the sunshine. 
Now she will have the rays on her 
as she turns round the hill. No— 
the sun’s gone down.’ 

Linley and her friends disap- 
peared, and Mr. Tuxham con- 
tinued his walk. 





THE MAIDEN AND THE GHOST. 


Her lattice through a maiden gazed 
Late one All-Hallow e’en, 

Her glossy ringlets all aglow 
In Luna’s cloudless sheen. 


‘Twas told her long ago, that if, 
That one night in the year, 

She watched from close of night to morn, 
Her lover would appear. 


At midnight, then, with eager eyes, 
She gazed far through the night, 

Till rose a-nigh her, ’mong the trees, 
A shadow dim and white. 


In terror mute she strove to rise, 
Nor move nor speak could she; 

Her trembiing hands were clasped—a voice 
Thus murmured tenderly, 


*O love! my guiding star! ’Tis I, 
No shade from spirit-land, 

But thy true knight, who comes from ’far 
To claim thy heart and hand.’ 


These two fond lovers watched till morn, 
Where only one had been, 

And ne'er forgot that maiden fair 
The ghost at Hallow e’en. 





THE DAY-DREAMS OF A DAWDLER. 


Ill, THE BIRTHPLACE, 


‘THERE are no dreamers like un- 
imaginative people. With such per- 
sons dreams remain to the last, pure 
dreams.’ 

Was ever such nonsense written ! 
Yetwe find this assertion, and much 
more to the same effect, coming 
from the pen of a very able modern 
writer of fiction. 

Setting up for a dreamer as I do, 
it may be thought that I would 
combat the axiom, so dogmatically 
laid down, simply because, if true, 
it must at once and for ever cut me 
off from all claim to be considered 
imaginative. Perhaps this is the 
reason: never mind. But to me 
the idea is a mere paradox, and I 
should like to see the imaginative 
man who is not a dreamer, and a 
much greater dreamer than a mere 
matter-of-fact practical individual. 

Why, to dream is the whole es- 
sence of his being! It may be just 
possible that if he be like me, a 
dawdler, or indolent, and without 
energy, not being a genius, or at 
any rate not having the genius for 
work, he may make but little use of 
his dreams, that they may remain 
for ever ‘pure dreams ;’ they are, 
nevertheless, the outcome of no- 
thing but an imaginative nature. 
Can it be implied as a consequence, 
that the less imagination a man has, 
the more he dreams? By such an 
argument, then, the profoundest 
dreamers should be sought on the 
Stock Exchange, or in the world of 
commerce, amongst the managers 
and directors oflarge business firms. 

Forsooth, it appears to my hum- 
ble judgment that the study of 
book-keeping by double entry, and 


the prices of consols, would hardly 
be the training likely to produce 
dreaming—at least day-dreaming 
such as our author means. Horri- 
ble nightmares, dreadful demons 
fashioned in the form of ¥ s. @., 
with long interminable attendant 
trains of gibbering figures, might 
haunt the pillow of the weary ha- 
rassed toiler, when he vainly seeks 
repose in the bosom of his small 
but numerous family in Quintes- 
sence Villa; but certainly not fanci- 
ful and elevating ponderings, either 
by night or day, about the great, 
the beautiful, and the good. 

Does such a passage as I have 
quoted mean to imply that because 
Shakespeare,Goethe, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Titian, Raphael, and 
the rest of the mighty geniuses in 
poetry, music, and painting have 
been hard workers, they did not 
dream ? 

Ay, and dream better, and with 
better results too, and more per- 
sistently, than any other set of be- 
ings upon earth. 

Only the other day, one of the 
most eminent foreign painters now 
domiciled amongst us, in describ- 
ing in English, with a laudable de- 
termination to overcome the diffi- 
culties of our tongue, his method 
of working out his pictures, said to 
me, ‘ I zink zem compl¢te bef-fore 
I touch ze canvas; ven I com- 
mence to paint, ze picshur is so 
good as finish.’ And this, I opine, 
is a confirmation of my argument. 

Monsieur Vassot—for it was he 
—is a man of indomitable energy, 
and therefore he carries out his 
dreams (and that he dreams much 
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and to some purpose, his work 
shows) ; but supposing him to be 
a person of a different character, a 
weak, irresolute, indolent man, he 
might not carry them out, probably 
would not; but surely that would 
be no proof that he was unimagi- 
native. His dreams of pictures 
might remain ‘pure dreams,’ but 
they would be nonethe less dreams, 
and none the less the result of an 
active imagination. That they as- 
sume a practical and definite shape 
upon canvas is due solely to his 
strong will, determination, and ca- 
pacity for practical work. 

By the same token, who has not 
heard plenty of clever imaginative 
fellows talk about pictures, poems, 
novels, and what not, that they were 
going to execute, or had an idea 
of executing ?—that is to say, had 
dreamed about, and the which 
dreaming sounds delightful, but 
results in nothing. Nevertheless, 
these dreamers could not be ac- 
cused of being unimaginative be- 
cause their dreams remain ‘ pure 
dreams.’ 

On the other hand, who ever 
heard certain of our friends — 
good, worthy, honest folk enough, 
but whose souls are immersed in 
business or pleasure—give a scin- 
tilla of evidence that they ever 
dream at all, or that any images 
or imaginings ever visit their prac- 
tical brains? They peruse the pa- 
pers, they know what is going on 
in the world of fashion, are well up 
in all social topics, sing, play, and 
dance well, but whose reading (if 
it ever go beyond the aforesaid 
journals) gives birth apparently to 
no ideas, certainly to no ponder- 
ings about the ideal, the grand, or 
the true. Let me not be told, I 
say, therefore, that there are ‘no 
such dreamers as unimaginative 
people.’ 

That the writer of fiction in ques- 
tion wrote his biggest fiction when 
he gave vent to the words which 
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have so raised my ire and offended 
my dignity has seemed to me 
lately more evident than ever. At 
any rate, the absurdity of his re- 
mark has been coming very close 
hometo me. Since these two moons 
past, I have been dawdling along 
the banks of a ‘ slow broad stream, 
that, stirred with gentle pulses of 
the oar, waves all its lazy lilies and 
flows on, barge-laden,’—a stream 
that above all others upon the 
surface of this planet should set 
the wheels of our imagination, if 
any we have, spinning round as 
fast as the numberless water-mills 
that stud its willow and dock-clad 
shores. 

There stands too, at a bend of 
this river, a certain church, not un- 
celebrated in poetry, painting, and 
history. An ancient church—an- 
cient to the tune of some eight 
hundred years—with manya quaint 
incongruity of style ; to wit, a pin- 
nacled tower with a lofty spire ; 
a church—elm, lime, and cedar 
shadowed—which peeps up from 
every vantage-point, near or re- 
mote, in a thousand beautiful com- 
binations, with tree and hill, vale 
and water, and above all, enshrin- 
ing beneath its sacred arch, the 
bones of the universal, long-tried, 
long-lasting friend of all educated 
mankind. I suppose that among 
the many pilgrims who bow their 
uncovered heads as they look upon 
the slab whereon the soul-stirring 
epitaph is writ, there are some un- 
imaginative people, and upon whom 
the place itself, with all its glorious 
associations, makes less impression 
than would a visit to a coal-mine ; 
people who look and go away back 
to their office and their desk, say- 
ing that they have been, and that 
it was worth seeing, but who no 
more dream of dreaming about it 
than of the man in the moon, in 
spite of what my sapient author 
would imply. But I would fain 
believe that these people are in the 
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minority, and that there are few 
who are not pricked to something 
like an enthusiasm of interest when 
they remember where they stand. 
That they must have often heard 
of the spot we may assume, or they 
would not be there ; wherever the 
English language has been seen in 
type, the magic name must have 
appeared, and somehow made its 
meaning plain, even though the 
tongue itself was scarcely known. 
Otherwise, the indifferent, the 
thoughtless, and the frivolous, from 
the farthest western corners of the 
earth, would not flock in such 
multitudes as they do to Britain’s 
‘Mecca.’ But for a vague longing 
which the words appear to conjure 
up in most hearts, once under- 
standing their import, we should 
not have the myriad essays, de- 
scriptions, poems, pictures, spring- 
ing into existence, of and about 
the place, that are to do duty in 
far-off lands for a visit to it, to 
compensate those who cannot cross 
the seas and traverse half the cir- 
cuit of the globe, to see with their 
own eyes this place of places. But 
for the universality of its interest, 
picturesque though it be, we should 
not have that spire and tower, 
those bowering trees upon the 
tiver’s bank with their mirrored 
presentment in the waters below, 
constantly appearing in every spe- 
cies of pictorial art that the inge- 
nuity of man has devised; we 
should not have for ever the white 
umbrella and camp-stool of the 
artist and sketcher cropping up, 
mushroom-like, about the stream, 
in fine weather or foul; and only, I 
imagine, upon the same plea, should 
we ever have seen the picture of a 
church made to do duty for the act- 
drop of a theatre. 

Apart, however, from the unim- 
aginative practical man of business, 
or the frivolous vapid woman of 
the world, whom the force of cir- 
cumstances, rather than their own 
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inclinations, has brought to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and who think and 
dream less of Shakespeare’s genius, 
and of all that is associated with it, 
than that of the last popular novel- 
ist—apart from this class of pil- 
grims, I say, there is yet another, 
whose intellect, of a very much 
higher calibre, is yet equally un- 
imaginative, and who only con- 
descend to visit the place that they 
may repudiate and contemptuous- 
ly sneer at its traditions—the scep- 
tical class, in fact, who are ut- 
terly unable in their mind’s eye to 
people the quaint old town (albeit 
of late much spoiled by the so- 
called necessities of an advanced 
age) with the figures that trod its 
streets three hundred years ago; 
who, not being dreamers, cannot 
imagine Shakespeare lying in his 
cradle—in that white-washed, big- 
beamed, low-ceilinged room in 
Henley-street; who will not accept 
the rough board-planking of the 
floor, unmistakably as old as any 
part of the house itself, as that on 
which the baby may have crawled, 
and his tiny feet have paddled ; 
who cannot think of him as trudg- 
ing unwillingly ‘with shining morn- 
ing face’ from his father’s home to 
the grammar-school in High-street ; 
who will have none of him on that 
possibly doubtful escapade with 
the deer in the neighbouring Charl- 
cote-park; who cannot conceive 
him standing at the altar in the 
shadow of that tower, long before 
the spire was put up, hand in hand 
with Anne from Shottery ; who do 
not conjure up any phantom of him 
enjoying, after a long interval, his 
well-earned dignified leisure in the 
retirement of New-place; and who 
do not in the least realise that be- 
neath that slab, by that same altar’s 
steps, lies all that was mortal of the 
greatest genius the world hasknown. 
The people, in a word, who, taking 
nothing on trust, demanding evi- 
dence of ev erything, or accepting 
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nothing, do not, cannot, solely 
from the want of imagination, be- 
lieve that Shakespeare, as we of 
more faith understand him, ever 
existed! 

Away with them, then, to their 
dull routine amidst ‘ the obvious !’ 
And if I am to be told that these 
sceptics are the imaginative people, 
because they do not dream so much 
and so constantly as the unima- 
ginative believers, then am I con- 
tent to be ranked among the latter; 
and to go on dreaming, just as long 
as my dreams shall be as rich and 
full of substance as those evoked 
by the Naiads of the Avon, and to 
forego the imaginative practical- 
ity, the matter-of-fact habit of 
putting dreams into practice and 
shape. 

Yes, I prefer to dream, in my 
dawdling way, that neither the in- 
tellectual sceptic nor the matter-of- 
fact man of business makes up the 
majority of those who travel to 
I pre- 


Shakespeare’s birthplace. 
ferred to dream, whilst there, that 
I was in a world of dreamers like 


myself. Moreover, I think my 
dreams came true ; for there is a 
delicious sleepy quiet about the 
place very congenial to dreaming. 
The inhabitants must be dreamers, 
and the visitors should be, if they 
are not. 

Only occasionally were my dreams 
rudely broken in upon, when my 
host—the host, by the way, of all 
who come in honest faith and re- 
verence to the place—would tell 
me of his experience with the pil- 
grims. Whether it redounds to our 
credit or not as an intellectual 
people, it is not for me, as a daw- 
dler, to go out of my way to in- 
quire; but the fact remains that, 
on an average, for one Englishman 
who goes to Stratford, there are 
half a dozen Americans; and when 
it is remembered how much more 
of an undertaking it must be for 
them than for us—well, I say 
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again, what has a dawdling dreamer 
got to do with such a point? 

Anyhow, our cousins, if they 
flock thither in greater numbers, 
are not always more reverent than 
ourselves; for notwithstanding that 
a visit to Shakespeare’s birthplace 
is ever looked forward to as one of 
the chief things to be done ona 
trip to Europe, your Western na- 
tive, whose home is in the setting 
sun, will occasionally exhibit no 
small amount of scepticism or lack 
of imagination. 

Says one of these latter to my 
host—and after an hour’s perfect 
silence, during which a stroll 
through the picturesque Elizabe- 
than mansion of Charlcote, with its 
classic groves and grounds and 
stately trees that fringe it in—says 
this man of fact, if not of fancy, at 
last, as he struck with his hickory 
stick the beautiful moss-grown, 
weather-stained, gray-green, old 
park-fence : 

‘Wal, I calkilate that, with his 
wealth, Mr. Lucy might afford to 
paint his pales !’ 

Not a word more; not a word 
about the place, or its beauty, or 
associations. No dreaming here; 
nothing but the unimaginative ob- 
vious conclusion, that it was a 
breach of trust and a neglect of 
good property not to have park- 
palings painted annually. Scarce- 
ly worth travelling three or four 
thousand miles to come to that 
conclusion, one would have thought. 
And this, I fear, is not an unfair 
specimen of many of the impres- 
sions that are gained when the 
journey to Shakespeare’s birth- 
place has been accomplished. 

Harmless, and merely stupid 
perhaps, this illustration of the un- 
imaginative pilgrim, but leading 
me, ere I wake from my dreaming 
about the birthplace, to record 
another and a sad one from the 
sceptical though intellectual class 
of pilgrims. 
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A certain American lady, claim- 
ing to be a descendant of the fa- 
mily of the great Lord Bacon, took 
up her abode at Stratford once up- 
on a time with the fell purpose of 
hunting up and breaking up every 
Shakespearian tradition on and 
not on record, in the full belief that 
he, at least as a playwright and 
demigod of genius, isa myth. With 
the full conviction in her own mind 
that he, being nothing more than 
at first a link-man and horse-holder, 
and afterwards a mere common 
second-rate actor at the Blackfriars 
Theatre and at the Glebe, was 
made to bear the onus and obloquy 
of being a writer of stage plays, by 
their true author Lord Bacon, the 
puritanical tone of whose family 
and associations checked him from 
ackowledging the great poems as 
his own, did this unhappy lady set 
to work upon a huge volume where- 
in to prove her theory. 

That it was hardly an original 
one, most people will be aware ; 
that they do not share it, fortunate- 
ly, is also to be assumed. However, 
for months and months every 
Shakespearian authority in the 
neithbourhood was pestered to 
death by this unhappy fanatic, in 
her efforts to prove the truth of her 
belief. But it was only when, af- 
ter much mystery and precaution, 
she disclosed to my host the na- 
ture of the grand final coup she 
was about to make for the full ac- 
complishment of her object, that 
her true colours were shown. 

Imagine one dark winter’s night 
the snug oak-panelled library of 
one of the most influential burghers 
of the town being invaded by a 
wild haggard-looking woman. Im- 
agine her mysteriously informing 
him that she intended that night to 
effect an entrance into the church, 
and with mattock and spade to dis- 
entomb the mouldering remains of 
the great bard. Would he help 
her? Would he share with her the 


glory and fame of scattering to the 
winds the myths which men had 
foolishly nursed for three hundred 
years? Would he let her have the 
keys then in his possession to save 
her resorting to force, and conse- 
quently damaging the sacred edi- 
fice, in order to get into it? Would 
he help her, she asked, to prove 
by the writings in Lord Bacon’s 
hand, which she knew to have been 
buried with the body, that all the 
so-called plays of Shakespeare were 
the work of her great ancestor ? ° 

As I trust that most of those 
who are tempted by the title of 
these pages to look through them 
will be more or less dreamers them- 
selves, with or without imagination, 
as the case may be, I ask them 
once more to imagine the conster- 
nation of my host, and the diffi- 
culties brought upon him that 
night by the poor mad lady. 

Then and there he had to hand 
her over to a custody which un- 
happily has been life-long. From 
constant pondering over the one 
idea her scant reason had given 
way, and the climax of her misery 
was reserved for my friend to wit- 
ness, as I have described. 

Sacrilege, however, it would ap- 
pear can be very calmly contem- 
plated by others besides the un- 
doubtedly insane, for there is even 
now a movement on foot, headed, 
I am sorry to hear, by the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Stratford, 
for what is called ‘restoring the 
church ; that is to say, for sweep- 
ing away the quaint incongruities 
of style, the architectural anomalies 
above alluded to, for reducing it 
(an edifice which has taken eight 
hundred years to build) to a plain 
modernised reproduction belong- 
ing to one period. The sapient 
purists who desire thus at ong fell 
swoop to destroy a landmark which 
has been pointed at by, and has 
served for any number of years as a 
guiding star to, the pilgrims as they 
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approach their Mecca, of course can 
care nothing for Shakespeare, and 
must deserve to be rated amongst 
the most mischievous class of un- 
believers. The idea ow of pull- 
ing down the spire of the church at 
Stratford-on-Avon because, for- 
sooth, it is, architecturally speaking, 
‘out of order,’ is, to my dreamy 
intellect, so monstrous as to be 
on a par with that of the mad 
woman. 

Are we, I would ask, as we look 
round at the achievements of our 
modern architects, so rich in skill- 
ed designers, so overwhelmed by 
talent in the profession, that we 
must arrogate to ourselves the pri- 
vilege of setting right those poor 
ignoramuses who presumed to build 
churches and cathedrals in bygone 
times? Have we no specimens 
of mixed styles perpetually being 
thrust before our eyes wherever a 
new church has to be built? Are 
there no incongruous spires perch- 
ed on towers never intended for 
them, constantly rearing their im- 
pertinent Brummagem ornamental 
weathercocks high into the air, 
that we can take upon ourselves 
the right of stamping out all poetic 
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and antiquarian associations? Is 
perfect harmony in stone, bricks, 
and mortar more absolutely essen- 
tial at the birthplace ofShakespeare 
than anywhere else? Are the eyes 
and minds of the authorities there 
so highly cultivated, refined, and 
sensitive, that they cannot bear to 
look upon the slightest discord ? 
Are the straight-edge, the square, 
and the plumb more valuable to 
them than picturesqueness and as- 
sociation? And do they hold archi- 
tecture as an art to be esteemed 
more highly than poetry ? 

Bah! Why am I losing my tem- 
per and struggling with a daymare 
that is on the verge of choking me 
out of my dreams? Very likely 
the worthy little knot of Vandalic, 
if Gothic, potentates, backed by 
their eminent London architect, 
might be quoted as an illustration 
that the words of my text after all 
are true, and that there are no 
dreamers like unimaginative peo- 
ple. Who knows? But, for once 
in a way, in this case I sincerely 
hope that their dreams about de- 
molishing the spire of the church 
of Stratford-on-Avon may remain 
to the last ‘ pure dreams.’ 
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CHAPTER I. 
JANET NAOMI CAMPBELL. 


‘CAPTAIN Oscar LINDFIELD!’ said 
Miss Campbell in a startled voice, 
suddenly laying down a letter she 
was reading. 

She did not speak for some min- 
utes, and sat brooding overthe note, 
which contained an invitation to 
visit a certain house in the country ; 
the name of one of the invited 
guests being that of Captain Lind- 
field, which she had read with 


marked astonishment, as though 
she had some familiarity with it 
which was painful. 


‘Am I to write and accept the 
invitation ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, Angtle,’ replied Miss 
Campbell with a sigh, ‘you may 
write and say that I will accept it, 
and that you will accompany me.’ 

‘What is the address ?” 

‘Take the letter and you will 

see.’ 
The address was Dangerfield 
Hall, near Dunmow, Essex. The 
expected guests were numerous ; 
the gentlemen being invited for 
hunting or shooting purposes, and 
the ladies for such pleasures as are 
afforded by a large country house, 
where the means and hospitality 
ofthe host are matters of note, and 
all the associations are agreeable. 

I had seen with interest the 
tone in which Miss Campbell had 
read the name of Oscar Lindfield, 
with whom I was personally unac- 
quainted ; but the note of invitation 
had especial interest for me, as it 
referred to a certain Diana Eliot, 
who, with her aunt, was expected to 
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make a longvisit. Diana and I were 
old friends, having been educated 
at the same school, and having cor- 
responded with fair regularity ever 
since the day of our separation, 
some four or more years ago. I 
remarked this name and that of 
Oscar Lindfield, I say ; and it was 
because Miss Campbell had ob- 
served the latter in the list of ex- 
pected guests that she had hesi- 
tated some while, turning slightly 
pale at the same instant, before 
giving me directions to accept the 
invitation. It was not long before 
I was destined to hear the nature 
of the interest represented by the 
name of Oscar Lindfield. 

Miss Campbell was a very rich 
lady—I might say young lady; and 
I was, and had been for some years, 
her companion. She was the only 
daughter of a Jewish physician, who 
had realised an immense fortune 
by some patent medicine—Camp- 
bell’s Pills, Campbell’s Elixir, were 
world-noted medicaments. Her fa- 
ther had bequeathed to her the im- 
mense fortune he had amassed by 
his attention to the stomach of the 
universe (his advertisements were 
on the great wall of China and on 
the palisades of a cemetery near” 
New York), and the business of the 
health inspirer as well, which on his 
death was more lucrative than ever. 
Miss Campbell, wisely considering 
that she had not the necessary 
business knowledge for conducting 
this affair, immediately disposed of 
it to a company for a sum of money 
which was another fortune. I have 
said that Mr. Campbell was a Jewish 
physician; but he was obviously 

, 
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lax in his faith, as his daughter 
had been educated as a Protestant. 
Indeed, Campbell fére was, I be- 
lieve, little better than a Pagan. 
He had set up the golden calf for 
worship ; he had worshipped it with 
vast success all his life; and his 
daughter, from the sale of pills and 
elixirs, was one of the richest un- 
married women in London. After 
Mr. Campbell’s death in Bedford- 
square, Janet Naomi Campbell 
took up her abode in Mayfair ; but 
even here the reputation of her 
father clung to her, and she found 
it hard to forget, and to cause 
others to forget, the pills and the 
elixirs which had formed the basis 
of her gigantic fortune. 

It was shortly after her father’s 
death that I was introduced to her 
with a view to become her com- 
panion, and, alas, also to complete 
her education; for wealthy as Janet 
was, she was deplorably ignorant as 
well. 

It might seem to Campbell Aére 
—who was an eccentric, and, in spite 
of his medical title, an uneducated 
man—that she was one of those 
few lucky personages who can af- 
ford to be ignorant. I did my best 
to amend past negligence; and 
though Miss Campbell was some 
years older than myself, she proved 
a ready, apt,and duly grateful pupil. 

I should be wrong in describing 
Miss Campbell as strictly beautiful, 
though she had many and striking 
claims to consideration in her coun- 
tenance, its type being decidedly 
Jewish—in the darkness of its full 
eye, in the shape of the rich lips, 
and in the masses of dark hair. 
But when I first knew her, her face 
had already a worn look for her 
years. We became good friends 
soon. She was at times very con- 
fidential ; at others, singularly re- 
ticent. I attributed this not only 
to her disposition, but to her inex- 
perience of life and the indifferent 
education she had received. It was 


of course a matter of some surprise 
to me that she had not married ; 
her fortune and her looks would 
have sufficed, I thought, to have 
brought lovers, admirers, and as- 
pirants for her hand around her, 
even though her parentage and its 
queerassociations might, with many, 
have weighed heavily against her 
chances. By occasional hints from 
her, and by the remarks of servants, 
I learned that before I entered her 
household there had been some- 
thing of a love-story of which she 
was the heroine, and that it had 
terminated unhappily. I knew 
that Miss Campbell brooded over 
this disaster, and I believe that the 
worn look in her face was one of 
its results. Recalling to mind all 
that I had heard and all that I had 
noticed, I came to the conclusion 
— irresistible in the force with 
which it seized me as I wrote this 
letter ofacceptance to Mrs. Forbes'’s 
invitation—that Oscar Lindfield, 
whose name when she read it had 
visibly affected her, was directly 
associated with the love-story of 
Janet Naomi Campbell. 

‘ Have you written the letter?’ 

‘Yes, Miss Campbell. If you 
still hesitate I can burn it.’ 

‘No; we will go.’ 

It is now necessary that I should 
say a few words regarding myself, 
Angéle-Marie Desormes, and my 
story shall be as short as I can 
make it. 

My father was a Frenchman, my 
mother an Englishwoman. Until 
my tenth year I resided at Lyons 
and Paris. About that time my 
father, who was a silk merchant, 
and partner ofa large French firm, 
came to London to establish a 
business in connection with those 
which were carried on at Lyons 
and Paris. We took up our resi- 
dence at Pembridge-square, Bays- 
water, in wealthy, if not opulent, 
circumstances. After having several 
governesses at home, I went to a 
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fashionable school at Brighton, and 
lived there some years, receiving a 
very expensive education, until I 
was seventeen years ofage. Then 
circumstances’ sadly and quickly 
altered with me. The Lyons house 
failed. Its failure was followed by 
that in Paris ; and the London firm, 
in which my father had the largest 
share, failed too. It was a wreck 
of home, position, wealth. Thus 
Fortune,with one ‘fell swoop,’ made 
havoc of our means. There was 
no possibility of rising from the 
disaster. The news was broken 
to me gently at school, and the 
letter which conveyed the sad in- 
telligence stated that I must leave 
the school immediately ; the wri- 
ter, in perhaps mistaken kindness, 
endeavouring to hide the real 
bearing of the case from me—de- 
pend for the future upon my own 
resources for a livelihood. 

I and my friend Diana Eliot read 
the letter again and again. I cried 
very much; Diana did not; but 
kissed me eagerly as we read and 
interpreted the sad news. I am 
glad that she did not cry, for she 
gave me courage. I felt that I 
could not be a coward when that 
brave girl was near me. 

The first stunning shock over, 
I surveyed my capabilities. How 
was I equipped for the course which, 
under the iron stress of circum- 
stances, I was bound to take? I 
was master of English, French, 
German, and Italian. I could draw 
well ; my masters said, with an ar- 
tistic skill which is rarely seen in a 
woman ; and there was no need that 
I should affect to consider this a 
mere compliment. Estimating my 
powers then, it was easy for me 
to see that I could take the position 
of governess, and command a high- 
er rate of remuneration than the 
majority of women or girls who find 
themselves placed in such straits. 
My first intention was to leave this 
school, and seek an engagement 
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elsewhere. This was overruled; for 
an opening occurred here, through 
the dismissal of one of the gover- 
nesses. So I resolved to stifle my 
pride, and take it. Diana Eliot was 
with me when I accepted the offer, 
and her face lit with enthusiasm 
because I had not allowed any 
false pride to prevent me from 
taking a position as paid servant 
in a school where I had been 
known as the wealthy Mademoi- 
selle Desormes, and been petted 
and made much of accordingly. 

‘If there is one thing I like, it 
is what is vulgarly called pluck,’ 
said Diana. ‘ Ninety-nine girls out 
of a hundred would have left, An- 
gele, and taken their services where 
they were unknown. I love you 
a thousand times more than I ever 
did for your courage! I hate, An- 
gele, I hate a coward ! 

The brave beautiful girl might 
have been the impersonation of 
courage ; and as I listened to her 
words, I little guessed how far the 
spirit which had dictated them was 
destined in the future to influence 
her in one of the most important 
crises of her life. 

I remained. at this school until 
the death of its proprietress, when I 
became companion to Miss Camp- 
bell. In this office I was, through 
the invitation of Mrs. Forbes of 
Dangerfield Hall, brought within 
the probability of seeing my old 
school companion, Diana, once 
more. I looked forward to this 
meeting with interest, but I can 
hardly suppose with the same in- 
terest as that with which Miss 
Campbell looked forward to seeing 
Oscar Lindfield again. The next 
day I heard from Diana Eliot; and 
the most startling item of intelli- 
gence in her letter was of her en- 
gagement to Oscar Lindfield him- 
self ! 

In a few days we left London 
for Dangerfield Hall. Many of 
Mr. Forbes’s expected guests had 
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already arrived, and amongst them 
Diana Fliot. 

‘ Angele,’ she said in a whisper, 
as she gave me a warm embrace, 
*I don’t think I shall be mach hap- 
pier when Oscar comes.’ 

I subsequently understood from 
her that Captain Lindfield was ex- 
pected in the evening. As soon 
as I could get away from Miss 
Campbell I closeted myself with 
her, eager to hear all that had 
passed since she and I had last 
met. 

‘ Andsoyou are engaged, Diana?’ 

‘Yes ; as I told you, to Captain 
Oscar Lindfield. Our engagement 
has only been a matter of about 
two months.’ 

‘So of course you have had no 
lovers’ quarrels yet,’ I said, laughing. 

‘ Not yet, I can assure you, An- 
gele.’ 

‘ And how long have you known 
Mr. Lindfield ? 

‘Four months—since his arrival 
from India ? 

‘India ?’ 

‘Yes. His regiment was there 
some years, and he returned with 
it about four months ago. We met 
first at Brighton—my aunt, who was 
acquainted with his mother, having 
introduced him to me. You remem- 
ber, Angéle, when I was at school 
that I said I should marry a sol- 
dier (if I ever married), and the 
first person who openly threw me 
the handkerchief of his favour was 
Captain Lindfield. But it was no 
silly admiration for a red coat, I 
can assure you, which led me to 
accept him. You always said I 
was an odd girl, and I daresay I 
am. I ought to have been born 
four or five hundred years ago—in 
the days oftournaments! I should 
like to have presided at the lists, 
and awarded the prize to the 
bravest. And, Angele, of all the 
celebrated women in history, Joan 
of Arc is my favourite; and I am 
very partial, heretic that I am, 
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to Semiramis. I am sure my re- 
gard for Charlotte Corday would 
almost put me within the pale of 
the law. And this is not because 
I am at all republican.’ 

‘You have not altered a bit, 
Diana.’ 

‘I think I could have gone with 
Miss Nightingale to the Crimea if 
I had been old enough, though 
I would much rather have gone 
as a soldier disguised. Those 
young ladies who in the old ro- 
mances went disguised as pages 
to wait on their sweethearts are 
great favourites of mine. Some- 
times I fancy that Nature made 
a mistake, and really intended me 
to be a vivanditre! I am never 
quite happy unless I am _ living 
in a garrison town ; there is some- 
thing in the beat of a drum and 
the bugle-call which stirs me, like, 
as the romancers say, new wine! 
My poor Angle, how shocked you 
look ! 

* Shocked, Diana? It is far from 
that.’ 

‘You remember my nickname at 
school—Za Petite Corporal: bad 
French, but complimentary to me 
in a fashion. Have you forgotten, 
when the girls at old Carver's 
were bullying little Howett, how I 
knocked one down in fair com- 
bat ; how I called old Carver a 
slave-driver for bullying young 
Simpson, only because her father 
could not pay her last quarter’s 
account, as he had been made 
bankrupt—unseemly conduct, for 
which I was ordered to copy out 
the whole of Racine’s Athalic é 
So, now knowing what I am, you 
can see some of the causes which 
led to my accepting Oscar Lind- 
field.’ 

‘But you love Oscar Lindfield ? 
I said. 

‘Yes, I love him,’ she replied. 
Her half-earnest, her jocular tone 
of address died ina moment. Her 
face became serious and calm, her 
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manner subdued, but invested with 
a charm, heightened possibly by 
the contrast it presented to her 
earlier mood, which was irresistibly 
winning. 

‘Yes, I love Oscar,’ she re- 
peated. 

‘IT am glad you love him,’ I said 
fervently. 

‘Do you think I could marry any 
man without loving him ?’ 

‘No! 

‘ Neither would I without resfect- 
ing him, Angéle; for however much 
I might love him—love him, you 
understand—I would not for any 
earthly consideration marry him un- 
less he could exact, nay command, 
my profound, my unshaken respect.’ 

I thought of Miss Campbell, and 
of the suspicions which I had en- 
tertained of her and of her inti- 
macy with Oscar; asking myself 
whether it was not my duty to make 
known to Diana what I had sur- 
mised of Miss Campbell’s late re- 
lationship with him. After some 
consideration I thought I had best 
not speak. That Miss Campbell 
knew Oscar was a conviction which 
I could get rid of by no argument 
whatever; heremphaticand startled 
method of reading his name, as it 
appeared in the list of invited 
guests to Dangerfield, and Mrs. 
Forbes’s letter, being abundantly 
conclusive on this point. But had 
I as yet any sure ground for the 
hypothesis that it was Oscar who 
was associated with her love-story ? 
Possibly I had enough to satisfy 
myself; but I was certainly without 
evidence of sufficient weight to jus- 
tify me in making known my sur- 
mises to another, especially to Di- 
ana, if I regarded the position in 
which she stood to Captain Lind- 
field. ‘The important and central 
facts too of the story were wanting 
to me, even granting that my sur- 
mise had on some points been 
right. 

So, duly considering the matter 


in its bearings, so far as they were 
yet revealed to me, I thought I 
should be wise to delay commu- 
nicating my suspicions to Diana, 
for a while at least. 

To describe the beauty of Diana 
with the pen adequately I should 
fail: no photograph that I have 
ever seen has done even partial 
justice to it; and this is not be- 
cause it presented some rare assem- 
blage of characteristics which make 
an especial appeal to the essentially 
artistic taste. With some haughti- 
ness were associated frankness, and 
certain signs of her havinga passion- 
ate, loving, and even affectionately 
clinging nature. These mingled 
characteristics were to me Diana’s 
great charm. Her hair was brown, 
shot here and there with gold; not 
plentifully but radiantly, as though 
some sunbeams had concentrated 
their brightness on one intense 
spot. Her figure, which had no 
pretensions to height, was well 
formed and supple ; but with such 
a face before him the gazer would 
be exacting indeed if he made de- 
mand for any further beauties. 

‘And so Captain Lindfield is ex- 
pected this evening ?” 

‘Yes. It was originally his in- 
tention to accompany us. I may 
as well tell you that he is very 
handsome.’ 

*I quite believe it.’ 

‘Ah, Angtle, he is handsomer 
than most men. I must content 
myself with saying this. I am sure 
you will like him.’ 

‘And the marriage 
to take place ?” 

‘Oh, we haven't thought of that.’ 

‘I am sure, from what you say, 
you will be unlike most young 
ladies, and will not keep him al- 
ways at your side.’ 

‘You are quite right. He is 
invited by my cousin, Mr. Forbes 
—ah, what a dear fellow my 
cousin is!—to hunt and shoot ; 
and I shall expect him to bag 


when is that 
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plenty of birds and take plenty of 
hedges. In the latter sport I shall 
be his companion. There’s the 
first bell for dinner! We must 
go down almost directly. But 
you have hardly spoken of your- 
self.’ 

‘T have no history, Diana. Fate 
has made me the companion of 
Miss Campbell, who is very kind 
to me, and supplies me with every- 
thing I need.’ 

‘Miss Campbell was the dark 
Jewish-looking woman, wasn’t she? 
I am afraid I didn’t like her. But 
for your sake I will overcome my 
prejudice. Angele — mentioning 
my cousin a few moments ago, a 
curious wish came into my head. 
He is, as I implied, the dearest 
fellow in the world ; and I wish he 
would fall in love with you! Then 
you would be mistress of this won- 
derful old hall, which we must ex- 
plore one day, and you would be 
able to leave the Jewess. Now 
we'll go to the drawing-room. I 


am very hungry, even though Oscar 
hasn't come.’ 
We descended to the drawing- 


room. On our way to it we passed 
through a large hall, where a bil- 
hard-table was standing, and around 
which several gentlemen were col- 
lected. I was introduced to two 
or three. 

‘All our friends have not yet 
come,’ said Mr. Forbes, when he 
had again shaken hands with me. 
‘And I fear Captain Lindfield is 
the only one we may expect to- 
night. Three or four will arrive 
to-morrow—one a perfect stranger 
to me, a Mr. Acland, only just 
returned from India. My cousin 
tells me that you are quite an old 
friend of hers, Mademoiselle Des- 
ormes ! 

‘Yes; we are old school com- 
panions.’ 

‘ And of course she has told you 
all about Captain Lindfield ?’ 

* Yes,’ I answered, laughing ; ‘and 
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I look forward to his arrival with a 
good deal of interest.’ 

‘You must curb your impatience 
until nine o’clock.’ 

Diana had prepared me to be 
favourably impressed by her cousin, 
and I found that he was a man 
whom it was impossible not to 
like. He was a frank, courteous, 
unassuming English gentleman ; 
and though his years had not yet 
verged upon middle age, he had 
certainly taken farewell of his 
youth, while yet the shadow of its 
charm lingered upon him. He 
instinctively and immediately in- 
spired trust. I felt early that I 
could wish for no better, no firmer, 
friend than he. 

It was Charles Forbes who took 
me in to dinner, having given Miss 
Campbell in charge of a gentleman 
with whom she was acquainted. 
The compliment implied to my de- 
pendent position was graceful and 
considerate. The dinner over, I 
retired with the other ladies to the 
drawing-room, and seated myself 
near Diana. It was nearly nine 
o’clock before the gentlemen joined 
us. Some of them lingered behind 
in the hall at the billiard-table, and 
the click of the balls, as the door 
opened to admit the entrance of 
those who affected our society, 
mingled with the music of the 
piano, which Diana was playing. 
She. suddenly ceased playing, and 
looked at her watch. 

* You are eager to see Oscar,’ I 
whispered. 

‘lam,’ she replied with brighten- 
ing eyes. ‘You might infer that 
from the stupid way I was playing. 
Orpheus with his lute charmed 
Eurydice from a certain place. I 
wish this piano was like his lute.’ 

‘There’s Captain Lindfield,’ I 
heard Mr. Forbes say, as a bell 
just then sounded loudly. Diana 
arose. I looked round at Miss 
Campbell, who was standing near 
the fireplace, her face, with a look 
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of expectation on it, turned towards 
the door. Her dark complexion 
had paled slightly. Captain Lind- 
field entered quietly the next mo- 
ment, and Mr. Forbes went forward 
to meet him. 

‘The train was late ; indeed, it 
broke down on the road,’ he said, 
as, having shaken hands with Mr. 
Forbes and his mother, he looked 
round eagerly for Diana. Finding 
her, he made his way to where she 
was standing. He had not yet 
noticed Miss Campbell. 

‘At last, Diana !’ 

* Oscar ! 

Their hands pressed. A flush 
passed over Diana’s face ; and then, 
as he seated himself by her, I was 
briefly introduced to him. He 
glanced the next minute towards 
Miss Campbell, who had yet been 
unnoticed by him. 

The eyes of the two met at last, 
and after some hesitation, and a 
look of great disquietude, he arose 
and approached her. 

‘ I heard that you were expected, 
Captain Lindfield,’ she said quietly. 
‘Have you long returned from 
India ?” 

‘Some months—four or five, I 
think,’ he replied in a tone of con- 
straint. ‘Iam glad to have met 
you again ! 

‘ You certainly did not expect to 
see me here, I suppose ?” 

‘Do you know Miss Campbell, 
that dark-browed Jewess?’ asked 
Diana ima whisper, when Oscar, 
looking rather disconcerted, rejoin- 
ed her. 

‘I met her some years ago.’ 

‘My friend Angéle Desormes 
lives with her. I hope Miss Camp- 
bell doesn’t know any evil of you,’ 
she said, laughing a low laugh. 
‘Her father made his fortune by 
some wonderful pills and an elixir. 
Did you ever buy any ? 

‘No, no; certainly not,’ said 
Oscar, who did not appreciate the 
raillery. The clouds of annoyance 
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on his face deepened more and 
more, settling at last into an ex- 
pression of real anxiety. 

‘And you know that lady?’ he 
asked me. 

‘I am her companion.’ 

Diana Eliot’s words descriptive 
of Oscar Lindfield had prepared 
me to see a man whose good looks 
were remarkable; but he was 
beyond question the handsomest 
man I had ever seen; and this 
praise applies with equal propriety 
to his tall well-built figure as to 
his fair beautiful face. Yet, in . 
spite of such attractions—and he 
had the beauty of an Antinous— 
there was an expression in his face 
by which I was both puzzled and 
troubled. I was unable to analyse 
the source of this impression ; but 
it affected me to his disadvantage ; 
and I wondered that—whatever it 
was—it did not, so far as I could 
judge, similarly affect Diana. When 
circumstances revealed to me more 
of Oscar Lindfield, I was able to 
understand what it was which so 
puzzled me on the evening of my 
first introduction to him. 


‘ Angtle,’ said Miss Campbell, 
when she and I were alone in her 
bedroom that evening, ‘is your 
friend Miss Eliot engaged to Cap- 
tain Lindfield ? 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I thought so. Do you know 
how long the engagement has last- 
ed, and when they are to be mar- 
ried ?” 

‘I believe the engagement has 
been a matter of some two months; 
but I do not at all know when they 
are to be married.’ 

She sat down by the fire—stirred 
it so that its flame flickered brightly 
over her dark face—and was silent 
for many minutes. The wind had 
been rising during the last hour, 
and came now in gusts against the 
heavily-curtained window. 

‘Oscar Lindfield was once en- 
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gaged to me,’ she said, breaking 
the silence that had reigned be- 
tween us. 

‘Indeed !" 

‘This was seven or eight years 
ago,’ she resumed, ‘and before he 
left England for India, and in the 
lifetime of my father. I was en- 
gaged to him, and he broke the 
engagement.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

* Because he was a coward ! 

* A coward ?” 

‘Yes, a coward! I enjoin your 
silence for the present, Ang?le ; so 
far, at any rate, as your friend is 
concerned. Great as may be your 
friendship for Miss Eliot, I must 
request you on my behalf, and even 
on Oscar Lindfield’s behalf, to say 
nothing to her relative to what I 
may tell you to-night. Promise me 
this.’ 

‘I will say nothing to Diana 
Eliot.’ 

There was again a silence before 
she spoke. She had not moved 
frem the fire, and her face, full in 
its light, revealed to me the undis- 
sembled pain with which she re- 
called the past and related its 
story in my presence. 

‘Soon after Oscar Lindfield en- 
tered the army he met with many 
troubles, and a friend introduced 
him to my father, who was a bill- 
discounter as well as a quack doc- 
tor. My father, who, whatever his 
failings might be, was generous in 
frequent and surprising instances, 
rendered him prompt assistance, 
helped him finally out of his diffi- 
culties, and was paid when an uncle 
of Oscar's dying left him a fair for- 
tune—paid only, however, to return 
his advances, the interest, and all 
the expenses which had been en- 
tailed, when an event which I shall 
soon relate occurred. During his 
professional intimacy with my fa- 
ther I was introduced to him ; and 
I had not been introduced to him 
long before—I loved him! Yes, 
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loved him: My father’s position— 
wealthy as he was—had not been 
ofa nature to bring around me men 
of much repute or consideration. 
Oscar Lindfield was the first gentle- 
man I was ever introduced to. 
With his good looks—and your ob- 
servation of him to-night must have 
shown you how handsome he is— 
his manners, contrasting as they did 
with the vulgar manners and the 
coarse associations of my father's 
friends, had—and you cannot won- 
der at it—their more than due 
weight with me. Nor was this all. 
Oscar loved me! Loved me, I say ; 
and if his own lips denied it now, 
I would not believe him. And we 
were engaged. For some months 
I enjoyed, for the first time in my 
dull life (all the particulars of its 
dullness I cannot describe, for even 
the luxury in which I lived only 
seemed by some caprice to add 
to it)—I enjoyed, I repeat, some 
real unalloyed happiness. You may 
guess too how proud I was of being 
loved by him. My father promised 
to give me, as you may suppose, a 
very handsome dowry. At last | 
noticed a change in Oscar : his at- 
tentions became less marked, his 
visits less frequent. Finally‘a letter 
reached me to the effect that he 
wished to be freed from his engage- 
ment—only a trivial reason being 
assigned. My father, without difii- 
culty, ascertained the reasons which 
had induced him to act in this man- 
ner. His brother officers, ever 
since his engagement, had made 
him their butt because of his in- 
tended marriage with the daughter 
of a quack doctor and a bill-dis- 
counter. My name had been men- 
tioned with ridicule ; no epithet of 
contempt for me had been spared ; 
and my father had been referred 
to in association with every term 
which contempt could devise. He 
told me angrily what had been 
said of me and of him. I blushed 
when I heard of it. I wished he 
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had been silent. But he neither 
spared himself nor me. I can re- 
call his figure now as he walked up 
and down our drawing-room at 
Bedford-square, laughing savagely 
as he related some fresh insult 
against us. Oscar—and this was 
saddest of all—had wanted even the 
courage to say one word—one word 
—in favour of the woman to whom 
he was pledged as a husband—the 
base ignoble coward! His das- 
tardly silence of course encouraged 
his friends anew, and my name 
was mentioned with insults more 
shocking, more reckless, than ever. 
Yet this man could not raise his 
voice, I say, in my defence—no, 
not fora moment. Those who had 
not joined in the merriment against 
me—for there were some men who 
were not poltroons amongst them 
—cried shame upon Captain Lind- 
field for his humiliating silence. 
Being from sheer cowardice unable 
to defend me, he soon thought of 
breaking off his engagement, en- 
couraged by his companions, and 
only seeking refuge in some lying 
sophistry. He had not the moral 
courage, Mademoiselle Desormes, 
to make me his wife.’ 

Miss Campbell ceased speaking. 
My thoughts fled to Diana Eliot. If 
she knew this story, in what esti- 
mation would Oscar then stand ? 
My knowledge of her character 
(frank, guileless, tenderly brave) 
pointed distinctly to the verdict 
which such conduct would receive 
at her lips. 

‘So,’ resumed Miss Campbell 
wearily, ‘he broke from his engage- 
ment. After he had written desir- 
ing me to free him from it by my 
own lips, I wrote an appealing let- 
ter to him. I loved him madly. 
1 thought if he left me I should 
die. My heartbroken appeals 
were vain. I begged him to see 
me once more. He never came, 
and never wrote again! I next 
heard that he had changed into 
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a regiment just then ordered to 
India. In all his actions, you see, 
Angle, he showed himself a cow- 
ard.’ 

‘ But’—and I hesitated before I 
put the question—‘did not such 
conduct alienate your love? Do 
you regard him now as you re- 
garded him years ago ?” 

‘Ido! Now you knowall. It 
matters little. He is engaged to 
Miss Eliot; and her birth, I doubt 
not, can contrast favourably with 
mine. Good-night.’ 

As I left her bedchamber, my 
heart ill at ease, being burdened 
as it were with some undefined 
sense of coming evil, I looked back 
at her, still sitting brooding over 
the fire, the flames of which flicker- 
ed from time to time over her dark, 
striking Jewish face. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘TIGER’ ACLAND. 

THE next morning, at teno’clock, 
Diana, some other ladies, and my- 
self were standing on the terrace 
watching the departure of the 
shooters. It was a glorious morn- 
ing; the wind, which was high dur- 
ing the night, had sunk, and the 
sky was almost cloudless. The 
dark yellow foliage of the trees, un- 
touched yet by frost, was almost 
gorgeous. 

‘Mr. Acland hasn’t come this 
morning,’ said Mr. Forbes, as he 
descended the steps of the terrace 
to the garden, followed by two 
pointers. 

‘Ifhe should arrive before lunch- 
eon, Diana, perhaps you’ll conduct 
him to us. You know our line of 
country. About one o'clock we 
shall be at Stanley Wood.’ 

‘I'll bring him to you if he 
comes,’ said Diana. ‘ I thought you 
were going to the wood where the 
celebrated “ Devil’s Oak” stands ?” 
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‘Not to-day. Acland has only 
lately arrived from India,’ observ- 
ed Mr. Forbes; ‘and was something 
of a merchant there—at Calcutta. 
Did you ever see him, Captain 
Lindfield, or hear of his name ?’ 

‘ Not that I recollect,’ answered 
Oscar. 

‘I detect the military prejudice 
to the civilian in that tone,’ laughed 
Mr. Forbes. 

Captain Lindfield withdrew a lit- 
tle way with Diana. Diana’s face, 
half laughing, half earnest; looked 
upwards towards his; and | could 
see they were both very happy. 
She, however, remained firm in 
her intentions that he was to shoot, 
and not to remain behind dallying 
at her side. ‘I shall of course 
see a great deal of you this evening, 
Oscar,’ | heard her say. 

‘Now then, Captain Lindfield,’ 
cried Mr. Forbes, ‘we are waiting 
for you. ‘Time is getting on, and 


the keepers say we shall miss some 


good sport. Bring Acland, Diana, 
if he comes in a reasonable time ; 
for I hear he is a wonderful shot, 
and has bagged tigers by hundreds 
in the jungle.’ 

Waving his hand to Diana, Lind- 
field sprang down the steps and 
joined the others, who passed along 
the garden into the park beyond. 

‘Mr. Acland seems an important 
guest,’ I said, as I turned towards 
the house, suddenly catching sight 
of Miss Campbell’s face on the 
watch, which was withdrawn im- 
mediately. 

‘He is a stranger; and my cou- 
sin is always courteous to strangers, 
and most anxious that they should 
enjoy themselves. Personally, I 
understand, Charles Forbes knows 
very little of him. You heard what 
Charles said about his being such 
a wonderful shot. I believe he has 
been nicknamed * Tiger Acland.” 
It looks to me a doubtful compli- 
ment. If he comes we must be 
his convoy to the wood.’ 


‘ Shall we walk over the house 
now ?” 

‘If you like. The old part they 
say is haunted ; and I have more 
than once wanted to sleep in it, so 
that I might see a ghost if one was 
to be seen.’ 

We were in the drawing-room 
now, and Miss Campbell was busy 
in a retired part of the room with 
some wool work. ‘Is there any- 
thing I can do for you, Miss Camp- 
bell,’ I asked, ‘ before I explore the 
house with my friend ?” 

* Nothing.’ 

She turned her eyes up towards 
mine with a look of warning in 
them which I understood. It 
was that I was still to observe 
silence on what she had told me 
last night; and this I was quite 
willing todo. As my morning's re- 
flection on the subject brought me 
to regard Miss Campbell's story as 
an exaggerated one, and Oscar 
Lindfield’s conduct as having been 
presented, through jealousy, in the 
most prejudiced light, I should 
have been cruel to Diana had | 
repeated the story as told me by 
Janet Campbell. 

‘Come,’ said Diana. 

We wandered from room to 
room, from floor to floor. The old, 
and also unoccupied, part of the 
house was of considerable extent ; 
the apartments spacious and the 
ceilings lofty.” A good deal of old 
handsome cumbrous furniture oc- 
cupied them ; there were specimens 
of some really good tapestry; por- 
traits of former proprietors were 
suspended on many of the walls; 
old-fashioned bedsteads, all un- 
used, were plentiful. 

‘It looks very ghostly, doesn’t 
it?’ said Diana, laughing. 

‘Very.’ 

‘The servants sleep at the extreme 
end; but there is one bedroom 
even used occasionally by guests— 
young bachelors whose nerves 
are strong enough to face any un- 
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canny midnight visitor are there 
accommodated. And here we are 
near it. This is the Yellow Boudoir, 
which leads to it.’ 

‘The Yellow Boudoir? What an 
odd name !’ 

‘And it is an odd place. The 
ceiling is yellow, the panels are 
yellow, the hangings of the win- 
dows are yellow, the carpet is yel- 
low, and even the old glass of the 
window has by this time, from age, 
got a yellowish hue. Strange and 
unpleasant as the room is, the Yel- 
low Boudoir and the adjoining room 
look upon the prettiest view from 
the house.’ 

‘By what caprice was it painted 
this colour ?” 

‘I don’t know. You might think 
it was so coloured by design ; and 
I have often made inquiries, but 
could never learn any specific rea- 
son for the prevalence of this hue 
on all sides. -As the place was 
once owned by an immensely rich 
East Indian nabob, I fancy on his 
return to England, with probably 
confirmed jaundice, he had the 
room coloured at his direction, 
wanting something yellower than 
his yellow face; but this is of course 
only conjecture. Is it feasible? 
Enter and see it.’ 

With this she pushed open the 
door, and we entered the Yellow 
Boudoir. 

I was laughing as I stepped 
over the threshold into the strange 
apartment, but my laughter died 
away the next moment. Diana’s 
words had prepared me for an effect 
the very opposite to the one which 
was now made upon my mind. 
Indistinct, oppressive, even painful, 
was the influence which weighed 
upon me as I surveyed its yellow 
interior, whose hue was unrelieved, 
in ceiling, floor, or sides, by 
any other colour or any other tint. 
And with such an impression it was 
impossible for me to associate the 
laughing fancy of Diana respecting 
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the Indian nabob. I know it was 
foolish of me, culpably foolish, but 
my imagination conjured up some 
more strikingy more tragic, associa- 
tion with the unpleasant room. A 
vague phantasmagoria of incidents, 
all romantic, sad, or terrible, rose 
instantly in my mind, as having 
been connected with such a scene. 
Half-forgotten events of tragical 
history started to my remembrance, 
and seemed as though they mwst be 
linked with such a place as this: 
past nightmares of mine recurred 
to my memory, whose strange and 
distressing complications and im- 
ages had such a background for their 
worrying pastime. 

‘Why, Angéle, you are looking 
positively frightened ! 

‘Indeed I’m _ not,’ I answered 
hurriedly, as I shook the impres- 
sion off, to laugh heartily at my 
folly. 

‘This room never affects me,’ 
said Diana ; ‘ though I have known 
more than one who looked as you 
did upon entering it. I am much 
too unimaginative to be influenced 
by such a place. I am certain my 
bilious Indian nabob painted it. 
This new Indian acquaintance of 
my cousin ought to be placed in 
its neighbourhood. Now let us 
pass into the next room, and the 
one beyond, named by me the 
“ Bachelor’s Rack.”’ 

We passed on. ‘ Now look from 
this window, Angtle. Isn’t the view 
lovely ? 

We were in a small room be- 
tween the Yellow Boudoir and the 
bedroom beyond. 

‘ Diana, it is beautiful indeed ! 

I forgot in a moment my som- 
bre thoughts in the soft beauty of 
the garden and landscape beyond 
on which I turned my eyes. 

‘I must come and sketch this 
one morning,’ I said in admiration. 

‘It’s a scene to make the blues 
vanish, isn’t it—even those of my 
nabob’s boudoir?’ laughed Diana. 
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In front of us was a long serpen- 
tine lake, bordered on one side by a 
line of alternating chestnut and wil- 
low trees, and on the other by wide- 
sweeping beds of chrysanthemums, 
three or four immense yews of 
considerable age, and by many 
arbutus-trees; amidst them were 
two summer-houses of quaint de- 
sign, with ivy creeping over their 
sides and roofs. A little boat had 
broken from its moorings, and was 
in mid-channel, drifting slowly with 
the current, and here and there a 
few swans were taking their quiet 
stately way. In the distance I saw 
a vast extent of rich meadow and 
pasture land; there were cottages, 
with smoke rising from their chim- 
neys, and near these the white spire 
of a church arose, with some rooks 
circling round it. It was a long 
time since I had looked upon a 
scene of such peace and beauty. 

Suddenly approaching footsteps 
were heard in a distant corridor. 

‘Who is that?’ cried Diana. 

‘°Tis Miss Campbell,’ said I, as 
ner dark face loomed before us 
in the doorway. 

‘Mr. Acland has just arrived,’ 
she said, ‘and I think Mr. Forbes 
asked you to take him to the shoot- 
ing, Miss Eliot ? 

‘Yes; I'll be ready in a few 
minutes. Run down to him, An- 
gele.’ 

‘You have said nothing to Miss 
Eliot ?? said Miss Campbell, as I 
returned with her. 

‘ Nothing, indeed.’ 

Mr. Acland and his friend, both 
in picturesque sporting accoutre- 
ments, in readiness for shooting, 
were in the hall as we descended 
the stairs. 

‘Mademoiselle Desormes,’ said 
Miss Campbell, introducing me to 
Mr. Acland. ‘Her friend, Mr. 
Forbes’s cousin, will be here im- 
mediately, and will conduct you to 
Stanley Wood.’ 

‘I am sorry I was not in time to 
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start with them this morning,’ he 
said with extreme politeness. 
‘Some business detained me. Des- 
ormes,’ he added, turning to me; 
‘I knew two Messieurs Desormes 
of Lyons and Paris. Is it possible 
that—’ 

‘They were my uncles,’ I re- 
plied quickly. 

‘ As an Indian general merchant 
I had business relations with them 
extending over some years. Your 
father, I believe, is dead? Yes. 
I feared the intelligence was cor- 
rect. Personally I did not know 
them, as many other business men 
do not know their correspondents 
with whom they have been familiar 
on paper for years.’ 

.‘We have heard that you are a 
good shot,’ I said, by way of say- 
ing something. 

‘Oh,’ he laughed, ‘I have had 
some strange sport in my time. 
And so my reputation has pre- 
ceded me? And something very 
like a blush rose to his dark face 
as he put some cartridges in his 
pocket. 

‘If you are ready, Mr. Acland,’ I 
said, ‘here is Miss Diana Eliot, who 
will conduct you to the sportsmen.’ 

He started, and dropped some 
cartridges, as though something I 
had said conveyed matters of great 
surprise. 

The two bowed. 

‘We shall just be in time for 
lunch, Mr. Acland,’ said Diana. 

And we left the house. 

‘Did I understand that your 
friend’s name was Diana Eliot?’ 
he asked of me in a low voice, 
as we reached the garden ; Diana 
was a little ahead of us with Mr. 
Acland’s friend. 

* Yes.’ 

1 am fain to confess that Mr. 
Acland interested me very much, 
chiefly perhaps because of his hav- 
ing known my relatives. Know- 
ing what I zow know of him-—that 
he was one of the falsest, most 
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wicked of men—I am a little sur- 
prised that he should have so soon 
and so completely won my friendly 
confidence. I believed, upon my 
first intimacy with him, that he was 
about forty years of age ; his short 
straight hair being quite black, and 
his teeth singularly white, large, and 
regular. He walked down the gar- 
den with a light elastic step ; and 
his figure, well knit and compact, 
was free from the slightest signs of 
stoutness; but I heard not long 
afterwards that he was at least 
twelve years older than I had 
supposed him to be; and as I 
noticed one evening very shortly 
afterwards that, as he was sitting 
apart thoughtful and abstracted, he 
wetted his fingers, and then applied 
them to his eyelashes, to darken 
and curl them, I came to the un- 
charitable conclusion that some of 
his juvenility of look was pro- 
duced by various artificial methods. 
However, at the time he impressed 
me favourably. 

I urge this as some extenuation 
for the confidence with which I 
spoke in an open and unguarded 
manner to him, and as some slight 
excuse for making those revelations 
without which he would have found 
it difficult to act as in a few days, 
to my great dismay, I found that 
he was doing. 

Mr. Acland was a very observant 
man, and was not long therefore 
in making himself master of the 
various relationships in which the 
guests stood towards each other. 
If he was in any doubt, he asked 
me; and I was, I grieve most bit- 
terly to say, unwise—mad, indeed 
—enough to enlighten him. 

One morning, some days after- 
wards, at breakfast, two letters were 
put into his hands whilst he was 
laughing and chatting with me, who 
sat opposite him. He appeared to 
read one with surprise and with 
great mortification; the other he 
did not read for some time. The 
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effect of this was even more start- 
ling than that ofthe first ; his dark 
eyes becoming suddenly bloodshot, 
the colour of his face changing, 
and its sallow hue turning an ugly 
white. 

‘It seems you know my friend 
Townsend,’ said Mr. Forbes from 
the top of the table. ‘He writes 
me saying that he has business 
with you, and that he will be here 
in the course of the week.’ 

‘Is that a/7 he says? asked Mr. 
Acland. He put this question 
very eagerly. 

* All.’ 

‘I have had some correspond- 
ence with him,’ said Acland, in 
a tone of relief. With that he rose 
(for the breakfast was over), and 
walked to the window. 

About an hour afterwards, as I 
was alone in one of the little sum- 
mer-houses by the lake, 1 saw his 
dark erect figure approaching it 
with his usual light step. 

‘ You’ve not joined the shooters 
to-day ?’ I said, as he entered. 

‘No. I was a little tired—a 
most unusual thing with me;’ and 
he seated himself. This was the 
fourth or fifth time that he had 
joined me when I was alone. 

‘Miss Campbell is not very ex- 
acting in her claims on you, Made- 
moiselle Desormes.’ 

‘No, Mr. Acland.’ 

‘ Was I rightly informed’ (this was 
a favourite phrase of his) ‘that Miss 
Campbell is very wealthy?’ 

“You were, Mr. Acland. Her 
father left her an immense fortune.’ 

‘I do not wish to intrude upon 
your confidence, Mademoiselle 
Desormes ; but from my past busi- 
ness connection with your family I 
believe I may almost regard you 
in the light of a friend ; and—pray 
pardon my curiosity, and refuse 
compliance with it if your duty 
counsels you to do so—but it 
seems to me that Miss Campbell 
is not happy. Am I right? 
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‘ Perhaps you are.’ 

‘I thought so. And Captain 
Lindfield is the cause of her un- 
happiness ?” 

‘Who told you so? I started: 
here was a strong proof of his ob- 
servant powers. 

‘No one. I surmised this from 
her conduct.’ 

‘You have very sharp eyes, Mr. 
Acland.’ 

‘Right again, eh? And he 
laughed his low laugh. 

‘She was engaged to him some 
years ago, and he broke it off. Ah, 
I have been indiscreet in telling you 
this. Pray have pity on my folly, 
and say nothing to any one else. I 
do not think I ought to tell you 
more.’ 

‘ My curiosity will be perfectly 
satisfied if you can inform me 
whether she cares for him still.’ 

I hesitated. Mr. Acland was 
the master of my discretion. 

‘She does,’ I replied, with hesi- 
tation—‘ she loves him, I believe, 
most passionately.’ 

He rose up as if this was good 
news to him. 

‘Poor Miss Campbell and fickle 
Captain Lindfield,’ he said. ‘ Don’t 
look distressed, Mademoiselle Des- 
ormes. I will hold your confidence 
as sacred; and does your friend, 
Miss Eliot, know nothing of this ?’ 

‘Nothing. I had no right to 
tell her, and promised not to do 
so. Diana Eliot is very happy, 
and she is the last person I could 
help in any way whatever, Mr. Ac- 
land, to make unhappy.’ 

‘Such charity is rare in the femi- 
nine heart. I neither wonder at 
Miss Campbell’s unfortunate at- 
tachment nor at Miss Eliot’s lov- 
ing admiration for Captain Lind- 
field. Such handsome men as he 
are indeed rarities.’ 

‘Miss Eliot is an enthusiastic 
girl, and has not been alone at- 
tracted by such claims to admira- 
tion as you concede to Captain 
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Lindfield. I admit that he is very 
handsome; but Diana is the last 
girl to love a man for his good 
looks. In her eyes Captain Lind- 
field is a hero, the personification of 
all—in daring, self-sacrifice, hardi- 
hood—that she has most admired!’ 

‘ Captain Lindfield a hero "’ cried 
Mr. Acland. And he fairly burst 
out laughing, checking himself 
suddenly, for Diana was seen com- 
ing towards us this moment. 

‘I don’t wonder that a woman 
with that face,’ said Acland, ceasing 
to laugh and lowering his voice, 
‘wants her husband to be hero in 
something.’ 

The next moment Diana entered. 


Late that afternoon, before any 
candles were lit, and as the fire 
was throwing an uncertain light 
into the drawing-room, I came un- 
expectedly upon Mr. Acland and 
Miss Campbell in deep conference. 


CHAPTER III. 
IN THE YELLOW BOUDOIR. 


‘WE were interrupted yesterday, 
Mr. Acland, in the drawing-room, by 
my companion. We may converse 


undisturbed here.’ The speaker 
was Miss Campbell ; the scene 
was the Yellow Boudoir; and the 
hour about four o’clock the next 
day. 

Attracted by the beauty of the 
scene visible from the adjoining 
room, I had gone thither this after- 
noon with my paint-box, and had 
been busily occupied until the af- 
ternoon shadows were falling. Just 
as I vas on the point of packing 
up I heard the above remark, with 
what surprise you who read this 
will judge. 

‘This room is sufficiently out of 
the way, and lonesome,’ said Mr. 
Acland; ‘and I doubt not is rarely 
visited.” 

‘You tell me that you have the 
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power to separate Miss Eliot and 
Captain Lindfield ? 

‘Yes, I have that power. At 
least my conviction is very strong 
on this point. Pardon me if for the 
present I maintain my secret.’ 

* Your terms are high.’ 

‘Ten thousand pounds is not a 
large sum for a woman of Miss 
Campbell’s means.’ And Mr. Ac- 
land laughed his peculiarly low 
laugh. 

‘Perhaps not. But you have not 
explained to me why you require 
this money.’ 

‘I will not disguise from you that 
it is essential that I should have 
this sumon an early day. As for my- 
self, I shall not be materially bene- 
fited by the money. If I deprive 
Miss Eliot of a husband, I ought 
to make her some compensation.’ 

‘Miss Eliot? Be frank with me, 
Mr. Acland, and tell me all your 
story. Your hints are only puz- 
zling.’ 

‘I owe Miss Eliot ten thousand 
pounds, and she is ignorant of this 
fact. In a few days Mr. Townsend 
(perhaps you may remember Mr. 
Forbes mentioning this name at 
breakfast yesterday morning) will 
be here; and I shall be obliged 
to render him an account of ten 
thousand pounds, which ere this I 
ought to have paid to Miss Eliot 
or to her representatives. I have 
it in my power to do so from my 
own means, but in this case I 
should be left a very poor man. 
With your assistance my difficulties 
will be obviated.’ 

‘You have been guilty, then, of 
some breach of trust.’ 

‘I have; and I will explain the 
whole story. You see how candid 
I am with you, and place myself 
in your power. I presume I may 
confidently rely upon your giving 
me the sum of ten thousand pounds 
when the Captain and Miss Eliot 
are no longer affianced lovers ? 

‘You may.’ 
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‘Here’s my position ; a curious 
story you will call it. Amongst my 
Indian friends was a Mr. Joynson, 
a wealthy merchant of repute, who 
was related to Miss Eliot’s mother, 
and once on very friendly terms 
with Mr. Eliot— the latter, I be- 
lieve, having given him his first 
start in life. About a week before 
I purposed leaving Calcutta for 
Europe, he intrusted me with the 
sum of ten thousand pounds, to be 
paid over to Miss Eliot on my ar- 
rival in England. Understanding 
that her pecuniary circumstances 
were scarcely those of a lady born 
and educated as she had been, he 
wished to be of service to her 
during his lifetime, and to repay a 
debt of gratitude due from him to 
her father. The day after he had 
written me a cheque for this money 
he suddenly dropped down dead 
in his office: the night previously 
you might have taken a lease of 
his life. It was discovered that he 
had made no will; nor left, as I 
believed, any memorandum of the 
transaction between ourselves, save 

:a letter to Mr. Townsend in 
England, of which I then knew no- 
thing. A certain speculation then 
opening, I was induced to invest 
in it, and sank a great part of my 
own capital, and with it the ten 
thousand pounds of Mr. Joynson. 
The speculation was in indigo, in 
which I bought very largely, there 
having been good grounds for be- 
lieving the plant that year would 
fail. To my surprise and dismay, 
on arriving in Europe, I learned 
that the indigo plant had that year 
falsified all prognostications ; my 
investment therefore entailed upon 
me a heavy loss. In England, with 
my remaining fortune, I again spe- 
culated on the Stock Exchange, 
under the hope of regaining the 
money ; and the post which brought 
me a letter saying that Mr. Town- 
send would shortly be here, brought 
me further disastrous news that I 
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was again a loser. What reply can 
I make to Mr. Townsend when he 
asks me to give an account of my 
stewardship? My position, Miss 
Campbell, is not pleasant.’ 

* Indeed it is not.’ 

¢When Mr. Joynson died, having 
made no will and left no memo- 
randum behind him, I little appre- 
hended that there was then a letter 
on its way to Europe by which 
I was fatally compromised. Now, 
Miss Campbell, you know my story 
as well as I know it myself.’ 

‘I will not betray you, Mr. Ac- 
land.’ 

In a few moments I heard the 
door of the boudoir open, and I 
knew that Mr. Acland and Miss 
Campbell had left. 

After my astonishment at the 
conspiracy which was on foot 
(doubly great from Miss Camp- 
bell and Mr. Acland being com- 
prehended in so foul a plot), the 
question arose, What was I to do? 


My first and obvious duty was to 
make the matter known at once to 
Mr. Forbes. 

The afternoon had quite dark- 


ened now. I left the room stealth- 
ily with my drawing materials, and 
hurried down-stairs. At the foot 
of the stairs I met a servant. 

‘Have the gentlemen returned 
from shooting yet?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, miss, just returned.’ 

‘Go then to Mr. Forbes, and say, 
with my compliments, that I wish to 
see him immediately.’ 

‘Please, miss, master returned 
some hours ago, and has left since 
for London.’ 

* Left for London ! 
he return ?’ 

‘ Not for a few days.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 

This was awkward and unex- 
pected indeed. My best friend, to 
assist me in my great difficulty, 
was gone. For many reasons I 
hesitated to reveal to Diana what 
I had heard. My disclosure must in 
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any way be painful; and it was 
possible that Mr. Acland might 
have it in his power to effect the 
separation of which he spoke at 
once, and effect it by the revela- 
tion of facts discreditable to Oscar 
Lindfield’s honour. Both gentle- 
men had lived in India, and it was 
a very natural inference on my 
part that I fixed upon India as 
having been in some way connected 
with the means— whatever they 
might be—possessed by Mr. Acland 
for carrying out the promise he had 
made to Miss Campbell. I doubted 
also whether I should serve my 
purpose by relating the purport of 
the interview in the Yellow Boudoir 
to Mrs. Forbes. She was a stanch 
friend and admirer of Miss Camp- 
bell ; an elderly lady with strong 
prejudices—one ofthose prejudices 
being most unaccountably directed 
against myself. 

Unanswerably strong reasons 
therefore urged my waiting until 
Mr. Forbes returned. 

That evening, for two or three 
hours, passed with few events. Mrs. 
Forbes at dinner apologised for the 
unavoidable absence of her son, 
whose business in London, relating 
to an old and valued friend, pre- 
vented his presence that night, as 
it would probably prevent it for 
two or three more: in the mean 
time, a near neighbour took his 
place at the other end of the table. 
After dinner came cards, billiards, 
and music. Mr. Acland did not 
enter the drawing-room at all ; and 
Oscar was not there long. He 
came in about a quarter to ten. 

‘What is wrong?’ asked Diana 
eagerly, noticing some signs of 
emotion on his face. 

‘Nothing. I have been playing 
billiards and losing—that’s all!’ 

‘I am sure you are hiding some- 
thing from me.’ 

‘I’m not, Diana. I only want 
my cigar-case, and I left it in this 
room this morning to be admired 
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by some young ladies, who wanted 
it as a pattern for a present. Ah, 
here ’tis!’ He was going. 

‘Stay 

‘I cannot stay.’ 

* You’ve had a quarrel.’ 

‘I have not—only some words.’ 

‘With whom ?” 

‘That Indian merchant, 
Acland.’ 

With this he turned quickly and 
left the room. 

*I hate that Indian merchant” 
said Diana. 

I trembled, but said nothing. I 
involuntarily glanced at Miss Camp- 
bell. I noticed that she was play- 
ing a quiet rubber. The storm was 
coming—I felt it. Mr. Acland 
was using this game of billiards, 
either directly or indirectly, for 
fastening a quarrel upon Oscar 
Lindfield, and thus leading up to 
the exposure he had threatened. 

‘In spite of his smooth ways, I 
hate that Indian!’ said Diana again. 
‘He hasn’t his nickname for no- 
thing.’ 

Just then, the door opening, 
several loud voices were heard in 
dispute. I was right. Mr. Acland 
was about to play his impressive 
coup. 

‘If cousin Forbes had not been 
called to London, this would never 
have happened,’ said Diana, listen- 
ing to the angry voices of the gen- 
tlemen. ‘I’ve known the same 
thing occur before. Hark ! 

‘ You are insulting Captain Lind- 
field, Mr. Acland,’ said a voice— 
the voice of our temporary host. 

‘I believe Captain Lindfield is 
accustomed to being insulted,’ re- 
turned Mr. Acland. 

I heard him distinctly, although 
he did not speak loudly. 

‘I wouldn’t stand that, Lind- 
field, said another gentleman in a 
loud voice. 

‘Shame! shame "" cried others. 

‘I only repeat what I just now 
remarked—that Captain Lindfield 
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is accustomed to being insulted. 
If my play was too good for him, 
he was at liberty to give up before 
this; but he hinted under breath 
(not having the courage to make 
the remark openly) that I must 
have been a professional player ; 
and I could not allow that remark 
to pass unchallenged.’ 

‘You taunted him more than 
once with his play—he had a right 
to retaliate.’ 

‘Retaliate! Quiteso. And this 
is what I maintain: he did not do 
so ina gentlemanly manner. An 
after-reflection I could have over- 
looked ; a covert insinuation was 
beyond my forbearance.’ 

Diana and I had both risen and 
gone to the door. On our way I 
had to pass Miss Campbell, whose 
partner was charging her with a 
revoke. In her eagerness to catch 
what was passing outside, I could 
understand that the game would 
fare poorly at her hands. 

‘You ought to apologise, Mr. 
Acland,’ said the host. 

‘I cannot do anything of the 
kind. If Captain Lindfield were 
a brave soldier, a brave though 
indiscreet gentleman, I would will- 
ingly overlook his remark, and 
withdraw mine. But as he is 
neither—neither, I say—I will not 
consent to disregard his remark ; 
and I will repeat once more that I 
know him to be a coward ! 

‘ Oscar’—it was Diana who was 
speaking—‘do not bear such an 
insult. Give that person the lie.’ 
Her voice rang clear over the tu- 
mult, and all turned to where we 
were standing. 

‘ Pray go in,’ said one ; ‘this is 
no scene for you.’ 

All the gentlemen about the 
billiard-table were more or less 
excited. Oscar’s face was white, 
and his cue trembled in his hand. 
Mr. Acland, on the other side of 
the table, was cool ; but there was 
an ugly glitter in his eye. 

G 
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The players and lookers-on con- 
tinued their dispute. 

‘I shall be very glad if Captain 
Lindfield will give me the lie,’ ob- 
served Mr. Acland, coolly laying 
aside his cue, and leaning across 
the table, with his eyes bent on 
Oscar. ‘I shall be very glad if 
Captain Lindfield will give me the 
lie. I have met him before under 
interesting circumstances in India.’ 

‘It is false,’ said Oscar in a 
low hesitating voice. 

‘You are much mistaken, Cap- 
tain Lindfield. We have met be- 
fore.’ 

Oscar dropped the cue from his 
hand, and sat down. 

*O Oscar,’ cried Diana, who had 
gone to his side, ‘answer this 
man, whoever he is, and refute his 
horrible insinuations! It is impos- 
sible that he can know anything 
discreditable to you. I will not 
believe it And she turned de- 
fiantly upon Acland. 

‘I admire your heroism, Miss 


Eliot,’ he said coolly ; ‘and for your 
sake I wish that Captain Lindfield 


were more worthy of it. He has 
had ample opportunity of rebutting 
the observations made by me, and 
has failed to avail himself of it. I 
consider, then, that I am at liberty 
to speak. Captain Lindfield’ (ad- 
dressing Oscar), ‘I give you another 
chance of challenging the truth of 
what I have said. Do you avail 
yourself of it? You are silent. 
Then I will speak, and justify the 
charge I brought against you of 
being a coward !’ 

‘Oscar! cried Diana appeal- 
ingly. 

But Oscar did not speak. 

‘ Captain Lindfield,’ said Mr. Ac- 
land, ‘has been publicly horse- 
whipped ; and he bore the indigna- 
tion with the most exemplary pa- 
tience in the world,’ 

* Oscar, I will not believe him 
yet, whispered Diana in Oscar's 
ear. 
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‘ The event took place about two 
years ago, Mr. Acland resumed. 
‘There had been a party on the 
previous evening at the house of 
General Lemington (Captain Lind- 
field’s regiment), and amongst the 
guests were Captain Lindfield and 
myself. I daresay he may not re- 
member me; fer I was only a civil- 
ian, and of no account. There was, 
as usual, plenty of billiard-playing ; 
at which he distinguished himself— 
after his usual fashion. (Correct me 
when I am wrong, Captain Lind- 
field.) It would seem that a fatality 
pursues him whenever he is in the 
neighbourhood of a table; for he 
had not been playing long before 
he got into trouble, and on this oc- 
casion it was in reference to a bet. 
I will give Captain Lindfield credit 
for being in the right in the dispute. 
His opponent, however, who was in 
another regiment, would not have 
it so; and the next morning, as 
Captain Lindfield was walking be- 
fore the Government House, his 
opponent came up and gave hima 
horse-whipping !" 

I looked at Diana. She seemed 
on the point of speaking ; but the 
revelation bound her to silence. 

‘ Great as were the accumulated 
insults—groundless suspicion in the 
first instance, followed by this gross 
public humiliation—Captain Lind- 
field was so complete a coward that 
he was afraid to demand the satis- 
faction dueto him, orevenatthetime 
when the blows were being dealt 
to resent it. His conduct was fully 
canvassed amongst his brother offi 
cers, not one of whom would have 
borne such insults. And after this 
exhibition of the white feather, he 
was not, you may believe, a popu- 
lar man in his regiment. Have I 
gone beyond the boundary of facts, 
Captain Lindfield? It is for you 
to correct me. I see that I have 
not; and I have certainly not em- 
bellished the story.’ 

A dead silence followed this dis- 
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closure. Oscar’s head had sunk on 
his breast. It is impossible for me 
to describe the dreadful look which 
had come upon Diana’s face. Every 
word had sunk into this brave lov- 
ing girl’s heart, as this miserable 
story was being related. All hope 
that Oscar could answer the charge 
seemed gone from her. 

‘Perhaps Oscar can explain it 
all to you,’ I whispered ; but I de- 
spaired of his doing so. 

* Never !’ she replied in the same 
tone, moving slightly away from 
him. 

It was painfully easy for one to 
see the great and unfavourable 
impression in regard to Oscar 
which this story had made on the 
bystanders. Diana observed this, 
and poignancy was added to her 
own deep sorrow. Oscar still main- 
tained his strange silence, scarcely 
raising his head. Poor fellow, poor 
fellow! ‘That he realised fully the 
extent of his humiliation as it ap- 
peared to Her, I had not the faintest 
doubt in the world. 


‘ How can I marry such a man, 
Angele ?? We were in Diana’s bed- 
room, whither we had come after 
quitting the billiard-room. ‘ How 
can I marry such a man?’ 

‘My dear—’ My lips faltered, 
and I took her in my arms. 

‘Even you, Angle, cannot ex- 
tenuate his conduct. He said not 
a word, not a word, as the horrible 
charge was brought against him— 
and by that man! A coward! And 
such a coward !’ 

Such relief as even tears would 
have afforded were beyond her 
reach. 

‘To love such a man as that is 
humiliation! she said. ‘And Iam 
proud, Angele! Did you see how 
those men looked at him? If he 
had been guilty of any crime I could 
have forgiven him, freely, heartily 
forgiven him. I think I could 
have even pardoned him if he had 


been false to me. But now— Oh, 
it must be all over between us !’ 

I thought of Oscar and Miss 
Campbell. What could I say? 


CHAPTER IV. 
OSCAR INFELIX. 


Diana and Oscar had an in- 
terview in the morning, but what 
passed at it I do not know. When 
I knew that it was about to take 
place I conjectured how it would 
terminate ; and it terminated in ac- 
cordance with my fears. The en- 
gagement was broken. I was with 
Diana shortly afterwards, 

* Don’t ask me what passed,’ she 
cried. ‘I cannot tell you, Angéle. 
It is all over. I have returned his 
letters ; for I used always to carry 
them about with me.’ Here she 
fairly burst into tears, but quickly 
conquered them. 

‘1 am bitterly grieved, for I 
hoped that he might be able to 
give an explanation which would 
satisfy you.’ 

‘He could give none, Angtle. 
Every word that man Acland said 
was true. He admitted it this 
morning ; but I can tell you no more 
—only this, that I gave Oscar per- 
mission to say that it was he who 
broke the engagement. And now 
it is all over between us.’ 

I supposed that Oscar would 
now leave the Hall; but I was 
mistaken. He lingered there, | 
believe, with the hope of secz 
Mr. Forbes, and getting him to in- 
tercede with Diana. I saw little 
of him. When he was not walking 
over the fields with his gun, he 
kept his room, being shy of asso- 
ciating with persons to whom his 
disagreeable history had been made 
known. It was a somewhat for- 
tunate circumstance for him that 
Acland, who had revealed his 
story, was no favourite ; and many 
who were hard upon Oscar were 
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equally hard upon Acland, who 
had been carefully and cleverly 
endeavouring to fix a quarrel upon 
him some time before the explosion 
came—facts which were patent to 
all, and which helped in some de- 
gree, perhaps, to lessen the feeling 
of contempt which had gathered 
about him. 

I still kept my counsel as to 
what had passed between Mr. Ac- 
land and Miss Campbell ; and de- 
termined to do so until Mr. Forbes 
returned. Whether the separation 
between Oscar and Diana would 
be followed by any such further 
issues as Janet Campbell had bar- 
gained for in her compact with 
the Indian merchant, was neces- 
sarily a matter which exercised 
my curiosity considerably; and 
shortly I was enabled to form some 
slight guesses on the subject. 

One day I caught sight of Oscar 
and Miss Campbell together. They 
were in the garden, and I was 
standing at the drawing-room win- 
dow. When they separated Miss 
Campbell came straight to me. 

‘Your friend Miss Eliot does 
not seem to have treated Captain 
Lindfield well, Angéle.’ 

‘No? She did not tell me what 
passed at their interview.’ 

‘Indeed ! Then she is less con- 
fidential with you than I thought. 
I am sure that you have been si- 
lent to her on what I communi- 
cated to you some nights ago 
relative to Captain Lindfield and 
myself.’ 

‘Quite silent.’ Alas, that I 
should have been so indiscreet as 
to have made all known to the 
man whose treachery and base- 
ness I then little suspected! ‘You 
think that Captain Lindfield has 
been unfairly treated ?’ I said. 

‘Most unfairly, most unjustly ! 
Whatever truth there may have 
been in what Mr. Acland said— 
and I don’t doubt that he spoke 
the truth—Miss Eliot, if she had 


really loved him, would have acted 
differently.’ 

‘Then you have forgiven Cap- 
tain Lindfield his wrongs of years 
ago to you?” 

‘Yes,’ she replied ; and a blush 
mounted to her face and a gleam 
of hope came into her eyes. 


I was walking the next morn- 
ing in the garden near the lake, 
when Oscar, looking very miser- 
able, suddenly appeared in my 
pathway. 

‘May I speak with you, Made- 
moiselle Desormes ?’ he said hur- 
riedly. 

‘ Certainly,’ I replied, stopping. 

‘I have just seen Diana. She is 
sitting in the next summer-house. 
I want you to intercede for me. 
You are her friend. Will you be 
mine ?” 

*I will be your friend if I can, 
was my answer as we retired in- 
to the summer-house. ‘ Now, Cap- 
tain Lindfield,’ I said, ‘if I can be 
your friend, tell me in what way.’ 

‘You know how I loved Diana 
Eliot, and that we are now parted 
through that scoundrel Acland 
having made known that story. | 
didn’t dispute it; I couldn't dis- 
pute it. But Diana was very hard 
upon me—cruelly hard.’ 

‘I can scarcely believe that.’ 

‘It is not for me to defend my- 
self, Heaven knows. I never made 
the attempt. I only told Diana 
how much I loved her, and how 
hard it would be for me to part 
from her. I’ve told her the same 
thing again—only a few minutes 
ago. She believed it, but she 
would have no pity on me.’ 

‘You love her very dearly, Cap- 
tain Lindfield ? 

‘I do indeed ! As she has given 
me up, I scarcely care what be- 
comes of me. I’m not brave, and 
I’m not great; and she deserves a 
husband who is both ; but I love 
her. I-wish I was eloquent and 
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clever. Iam neither. Perhaps if 
I were I should succeed better. 
If she persists in throwing me over, 
God help me ? 

‘ You speak in a very despairing 
tone, and I wish that you did not. 
And I fear, perhaps, you have 
done damage to your cause in as- 
suming such a tone before Diana.’ 

‘Perhaps.’ And he rested his 
head wearily upon his hands. 

Alas, Oscar Lindfield was no hero. 
By no argument could I force upon 
myself the belief that he was a 
hero; and I was without hope that 
he could ever shine as one. But 
that he loved Diana with a love that 
would bring her happiness, unallied 
though it was with qualities which 
made so strong an appeal to her 
imagination, I did not doubt for a 
moment. 

‘I will do my best for you, be- 
lieve me, Captain Lindfield,’ I said, 
determining for more reasons than 
one to alter Diana’s decision. 
‘Stay. There is no one else you 
care for?’ 

‘None.’ 

‘Not Miss Campbell ? 

‘Not Miss Campbell.’ 

There was something so empha- 
tic in this answer that led me to 
speak more openly than I other- 
wise should have done. 

‘Did you never love Miss Camp- 
bell ?” 

‘As a boy I believe I had some 
sort of regard for her; but this was 
fanned by her father, who wished 
me to marry her because I was well 
born.’ 

‘And now?’ 

‘Is it really necessary for you to 
ask me that question, Mademoi- 
selle Desormes ? I love only Diana 
Eliot. Has Miss Campbell told 
you—’ 

‘You must ask me_ nothing. 
Give me your word of honour that 
you have never sought, within the 
last two or three days, to renew 
your former relationship with her.’ 
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‘I give it freely.’ 

Then, thought I, Miss Campbell 
is still walking in the dark. 

‘Good-morning, Captain Lind- 
field. Take heart. I suppose I shall 
find Diana in the next summer- 
house.’ 

I quickly reached it, and here 
sat Diana at a little rustic table, 
looking, as I had been doing some 
little while before, at the placid 
lake. She had been crying, and bit 
terlytoo. From this I augured hope- 
fully. 

*I have just seen Oscar,’ I said, 
seating myself at her side. ‘Are 
you sure that you have not been 
harsh with him ?’ 

She only shook her head. 

‘O Diana, pray listen to me. 
He has urged his case with me, and 
has quite melted my heart. Can- 
not you forgive him ? 

‘I have nothing to forgive.’ 

‘You love him, Diana, I know ; 
you cannot deny that to him, and 
you cannot deny it to me either.’ 

‘Love is not everything.’ 

‘Love is everything with you. 
Hear me. Do not be impatient. 
Love is everything with you, I re- 
peat. You would be happier with 
him than with many a man who 
had far higher claim to the con- 
sideration of the world. I do not 
think you know yourself so well as 
I know you, Diana. He loves you 
honestly, dearly. What better fate 
do you desire than to be so loved? 
I believe when I first saw Oscar 
that I conceived some prejudice 
against him, and wondered at a 
girl of your character caring for 
such a man as he appeared to be. 
But I was wrong then; I did not 
know so much as I know now; I 
was not so convinced as I am at 
the present moment how great and 
sincere his love for you is.’ 

‘I believed that Oscar, when I 
first loved him, was such a man as 
I had always pictured in my fancy 
as the husband I should marry, »t 
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I ever married. He is as opposite 
as itis possible for a man to be; 
and my disappointment is bitter. 
Oh, that dreadful story! Can I ever 
forget it ?” 

‘I grant that it was humiliating ; 
but the circumstances of its telling 
made it more so. I donot say that 
Mr. Acland exaggerated it; but if 
it had been told by another man, it 
would have had more weight with 
me.’ 

‘ Another man ? 

‘Yes; I cannot tell you all I 
wish to do at present. Forget the 
dreadful story, as you call it, and 
think that Oscar loves you.’ 

‘Well! 

‘ And you love him, Diana. Oh, 
do not be false to that love ; if you 
are so, you will repent it, believe 
me you will repent it, and with 
a bitterness which no repentance 
can alleviate. I am speaking on 
your behalf, you know ¢ha?#, Diana; 
you know how I loved you and ad- 
mired you years ago at school; 
your welfare is dear to me, indeed. 
Do not be untrue to yourself.’ 

‘I am not untrue, Angtle. I 
should be untrue if I were to—’ 

‘No, no ; hear me and heed me. 
Do you believe I should speak so 
earnestly if I were not thoroughly 
conscious that I was urging youto do 
that which will promote your happi- 
ness? You do not see so clearly as 
I do at this moment. Oh, will you 
not heed me, Diana? If you were 
my dearest sister I could not speak 
with a more pressing conviction.’ 

‘You are very good and very 
kind, Angtle. I don’t doubt that 
you mean well, but—’ 

‘There is nothing you can urge 
in reason against what I have said. 
Reflect. Commission me to tell 
Oscar that he may hope—’ 

‘ Not yet, not yet,’ she said quick- 
ly. ‘I must think it all over; I 
cannot give you an answer in a mo- 
ment. All things have so changed 
with me during the last two days ; 
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there is so much confusion that—’ 
She ceased speaking, and I knew 
she was relenting. 

‘Dear Diana,’ I cried, kissing 
her, ‘think of poor Oscar. If he 
is not the hero you had imagined 
(and I, for my part, have no faith 
in-heroes), you know not what other 
good and noble qualities he has. 
You cannot be harsh to a man who 
loves you as he does, and whom, 
in your heart, you love too.’ 

‘Leave me, Angéle ; leave me. 
I can’t giv¢-yey an answer now,’ 

‘Can I tell Oscar nothing ?” 

‘Nothing yet / 


In the afternoon Miss Campbell 
asked me to accompany her round 
the garden. Having something 
which I was anxious to say to her, 
I welcomed this offer. Wishing 
only for my companionship, she 
was very silent. 

‘Miss Campbell,’ I said, break- 
ing it at last. 

‘Yes, Angele.’ 

‘I hope you will excuse me; 
but I have been thinking for the 
last two or three days that I should 
like a change. You have been very 
kind to me, indeed; but I should 
like to travel.’ ; 

‘Travel? Oh, I have nothing 
to say if you are not comfortable 
with me.’ 

‘Comfortable ! I am quite com- 
fortable. You have done every- 
thing to make me so; I am sure 
I shall never have an occupation 
where I can be treated with more 
consideration than I have been 
with you.’ 

‘I have nothing to say, I repeat. 
Your time is your own,’ Miss Camp- 
bell replied carelessly. ‘ You need 
not consult me.’ 

More than one reason had led 
to my taking this step. It seemed 
an act of faithlessness on my part 
to be watching her movements, and 
to be receiving wages at her hands 
for my services ; and I had been 
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forced into this position by anxiety 
for Diana’s welfare. 

‘When you leave Dangerfield 
Hall, then, Miss Campbell, may 
I consider myself free ?” 

‘ Certainly.’ 

We had been walking round an 
extensive circular path in front of 
the house, and were now approach- 
ing the terrace. Suddenly, Captain 
Lindfield and Diana, with her arm 
linked in his, appeared in front; and 
the latter was laughing so heartily 
that Miss Campbell looked up. A 
flood of autumn sunshine burst on 
them as they stood there. 

‘He is evidently forgiven,’ she 
said after a pause, rather to herself 
than to me; and made her way to 
the terrace, whilst Diana and Oscar 
walked off in an opposite direction. 
My intercession had been effective, 
and Janet Campbell's hopes were 
scattered to the winds. 

‘Miss Eliot is more forgiving 
than I expected,’ she said; and 
that was all. 


Mr. Acland returned early from 
shooting. I inferred that he and 
Miss Campbell would meet where 
they had met before ; and I was in 
the little room I used for sketching 
more than a quarter ofan hour be- 
fore I heard them enter the Yellow 
Boudoir. Remember that I had 
Diana’s welfare at heart ; and this 
must be my excuse for the course 
I took. 

‘I have performed my part, Miss 
Campbell,’ said Mr. Acland, ‘as I 
promised you I would do. I now, 
with all respect, claim the fulfil- 
ment of your promise.’ 

‘My promise, sir! What have 
you done? Nothing! Captain 
Lindfield, who was out of favour 
two or three days, is so no longer. 
I saw Captain Lindfield and Miss 
Eliot not many minutes since arm- 
in-arm together. There they are 
now !’ 

She was pointing through the 
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window of the boudoir; and I 
glanced through the window of my 
room. There they were, walking 
slowly under the shadow of the 
chestnut-trees by the margin of 
the lake. 

‘I effected a separation,’ said 
Mr. Acland. ‘I could do no more.’ 

‘I thank you for your services— 
such as they were. Ifyou demand 
anything else, I cannot comply with 
your request.’ 

‘Madam, you are departing 
from your word. I understood 
that you would enable me to sup- 
ply the money due from me to 
Miss Eliot.’ 

‘Miss Eliot, indeed! laughed 
Miss Campbell satirically. ‘ You 
are using a very poor argument to 
back up your case, Mr. Acland— 
the poorest argument you could 
employ! What is it to me—of all 
women in the world—if Miss Eliot 
should be a loser by you?’ 

‘But my honour, madam—that 
has been compromised; and I 
looked to you for the aid which 
would protect it from being as- 
sailed.’ 

‘You told me you had the means 
of paying her out of your own 
funds.’ 

‘I have; but not without in- 
conveniencing myself.’ 

‘I have nothing to do with that 
now ! And I heard Miss Campbell 
turn to leave. 

‘Stay—one moment,’ cried Mr. 
Acland. ‘Mr. Townsend has written 
me word that he will arrive to-night. 
To-morrow I shall have to meet 
him. My difficulties are great and 
pressing.’ 

‘I have answered you, Mr. Ac- 
land. If the separation between 
Miss Eliot and Captain Lindfield 
had only been reasonably long to 
enable me to regain my lost in- 
fluence over him in ever so small 
a degree, I would have fulfilled 
my part without hesitation—even 
though I failed in the end to turn 
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such an opportunity to the best 
account. You claim too much of 
me now. Allow me to pass.’ 

‘I have placed myself in your 
hands. You may use my commu- 
nication against me.’ 

* You need fear nothing from me, 
Mr. Acland, in that respect. After 
we leave this place, we are neither 
of us likely to meet each other 
again. Your honour, so far as I 
am concerned, is quite safe. You 
must ask me for nothing but my 
assurance in this respect.’ 


CHAPTER V. 
THE DEVIL’S OAK. 


THAT evening when I went down- 
stairs for dinner—earliér than usual 
—TI noticed Mr. Acland and another 
gentleman standing together by the 
fire in the hall, which lay on my 
way to the drawing-room. I placed 
my bedroom candle on a marble 
slab, having first extinguished it, 
and heard a few words passing 
between them before they were 
aware of my presence. 

‘You have zof informed Miss 
Eliot then?’ said the stranger in a 
pleasant voice. 

*No, Mr. Townsend ; for I was 
not fully satisfied in my own mind 
that this Miss Diana Eliot was the 
particular Diana Eliot whom Mr. 
Joynson referred to. You may say 
that I was unnecessarily cautious.’ 

‘Not at all; I don’t blame you. 
You Indians are always cautious. 
It will come as a surprise to Diana. 
Ten thousand pounds—a very nice 
little sum! I hear she is going to 
marry, and of course she will find 
this money handy.’ 

*I am afraid I am nota favourite 
with Miss Eliot. An unpleasant 
little drama occurred here in which 
Captain Lindfield, her betrothed, 
and myself were the principal ac- 
tors.’ 

‘She'll be friendly enough with 
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you when she knows that you have 
in your hands ten thousand pounds 
for her. We will make the disclo- 
sure when you please. I have poor 
Joynson’s letter in this travelling 
bag.’ 

And Mr. Townsend, for it was 
he, tapped a large, handsome, and 
well-worn travelling bag. 

Mr. Acland laughed, and said, 
©In there?’ 

‘Yes. A confiding trusting man 
was Joynson ; but for his letter to 
me, telling me that he had placed 
a large sum of money in your hands 
for Miss Eliot, who would have 
known that he had done so?’ 

‘Who, indeed? And no one 
knows it but ourselves at present?’ 
The remark was conveyed in the 
tone of a question. 

‘No one.’ 

‘You have at least been singu- 
larly reticent.’ 

‘ My reticence will end with to- 
morrow, and we will come to busi- 
ness ; and Miss Eliot shall be made 
acquainted with her very good for- 
tune.’ 

I heard this as I was standing by 
the marble slab. As I passed Mr. 
Acland on my way to the drawing- 
room I noticed an unusual pallor 
on his face, but a look of strong 
determination with it. His eyes 
were fixed upon Mr. Townsend’s 
travelling bag, and in a moment I 
guessed what was passing in his 
mind relative to the letter of Mr. 
Joynson, which this bag contained. 

‘Shall I conduct you to your 
room?’ said a servant, approaching 
Mr. Townsend. ‘I am sorry we 
shall have to put you in the old 
part of the house—near the room 
called the Yellow Boudoir.’ 

‘ As long as I can sleep, I don’t 
mind where it is,’ replied Mr. Town- 
send, giving the servant his bag, 
whilst I entered the drawing-room. 

My chief anxiety related to the 
return of Mr. Forbes. If he were 
at home I should have one strong 
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arm to rely upon in the difficulty 
which seemed gathering about me, 
and which myapprehensions, vague 
and painful, helped to increase. 

Mr. Acland inspired me with 
fear, which no effort could remove. 
My dread of the man was probably, 
from the force of contrast, as un- 
reasonable as the friendly interest 
with which he had at first inspired 
me. I knew the difficulty with re- 
gard to the money which had arisen 
from Miss Campbell’s conduct, and 
I feared lest mischief of some kind 
should befall her I loved on this 
account. Alas, Mr. Forbes’s return 
was still uncertain. And Oscar 
Lindfield did not present himself 
as a man likely to remove my diffi- 
culties, even though his interests 
were considerably affected. 

During the evening I watched 
Mr. Acland carefully. He was 
thoughtful at times, whilst at others 
he was in higher spirits than usual. 
Mr. Townsend congratulated Diana 
and Oscar, and in my hearing said : 

‘TI hope I shall have some plea- 
sant news to communicate to you 
to-morrow.’ 


‘ To-morrow ! Why notto-night?” 
asked Diana, with a bright smile. 
‘You seem so happy this even- 
ing that you can dispense with my 
piece of good news until the morn- 


ing. When I was a boy I was 
taught—most reluctantly, however 
—to economise my pleasures.’ 

‘And have you really anything 
pleasant to tell me?” 

‘I have something exceptionally 
pleasant.’ 

‘Then I'll wait.’ 

There was less whist-playing that 
evening ; the habits of all seemed 
more desultory than usual; many 
of the ladies, however, joined the 
gentlemen at billiards or pool. 
Miss Campbell, excusing herself 
through me on the plea of head- 
ache, appeared neither at the din- 
ner-table nor afterwards in the 
drawing-room. I visited her once 


in the evening in her room, and on 
my way to it I had met Mr. Acland 
descending the stairs with his light 
step and erect head, and he smiled 
at me as I passed him. When I 
reached the hall he was laughing 
and chatting near the billiard-table, 
and Mr. Townsend, who was seated 
in a chair not far off, and who a 
short time since was in very brisk 
spirits and deeply interested in the 
game, was sound asleep. 

*Poor Mr. Townsend, he must 
be tired,’ said Diana ; ‘ he gave up 
playing quite unexpectedly, trans- 
ferring his cue to me.’ 

I glanced at him. There wasan 
empty wine-glass on a small table 
near him. He remained sleeping, 
despite the loud laughter and the 
constant rattle of the billiard-balls, 
until it was nearly twelve o'clock, 
when some one aroused him. Many 
of the guests had already gone to 
their bedrooms. 

‘Pray excuse me,’ he said, as 
he walked up-stairs. ‘I have been 
busy and hard-worked lately.’ 

Mr. Acland followed him, and I 
looked after them, restless and dis- 
turbed in mind. In a moment I 
was conscious of the faint earthy 
scent ofopium proceeding from Mr. 
Townsend’s empty wine-glass. Had 
he administered the opium him- 
self? Or—great heavens!—had 
Mr. Acland administered it? If 
my latter fears were correct, his 
motives were palpable enough. 

I resolved to watch his proceed- 
ings. I did so; and my suspicions 
were confirmed. How strange had 
been my presentiments when I was 
first introduced to the Yellow 
Boudoir! How singularly they 
appeared to be realised on this 
eventful evening ! 


I arose very much later than 
usual the next morning, having 
been detained by Miss Campbell, 
who was very ill. ‘To my surprise 
and pleasure I heard Mr. Forbes’s 
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voice before I had reached the 
bottom of the staircase, and I 
welcomed it as some fearful sailor 
welcomes a lighthouse on a dan- 
gerous coast. 

‘It’s a capital day for the phea- 
sants ; but the wood is an awkward 
one. <Ah, Mr. Acland’-- Mr. Ac- 
land’s dark and sleek head just 
then descended the stairs,—‘ I’ve 
this minute been placing my friends 
for the battue. You are a good 
shot, I think ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ And a careful one?” 

‘Very.’ 

‘Still I should not like to put 
any one’s life in jeopardy.’ 

‘Are you suggesting that mine 
may be?’ asked Mr. Acland, with 
a smile. 


‘No. I am not apprehensive 


for your safety.’ 

‘Then give me the situation, 
whatever it is.’ 

‘Can I trust you to kill the 


game, and not kill my friends? All 
are unwilling to take a place by 
the “ Devil’s Oak,” because of its 
hazardous situation. I can’t even 
persuade Townsend, who is a good 
and careful shot, to occupy a spot 
where he may wing a friend.’ 

* You may depend upon both my 
caution and skill,’ replied Acland. 

‘As you seem so ready to take 
your place under the Devil’s Oak, 
do so. Only I must tell you that 
three years ago an acquaintance 
of mine, standing there, almost fa- 
tally wounded another; and with 
that disaster in my mind, I am 
very careful whom I place there. 
Pray, Mr. Acland, again, don’t 
take up your quarters there unless 
you are thoroughly sure of your- 
self.’ 

‘I am sure of myself — quite.’ 
And Mr. Acland said this with 
marked fervour in his tone. 

‘I believe Tiger Acland wants 
to kill somebody,’ whispered Di- 
ana’s voice in my ears. She had 


just then descended the stairs, and 
had come up behind me, laying 
her hand on my shoulder. 

These words, carelessly and even 
viciously spoken, were a revelation. 

In a few minutes the shooters 
strolled from the room; and as 
the door closed on the last I ap- 
proached Mr. Forbes. 

‘Ah, Mademoiselle Desormes, 
you look as if you had something 
to tell me.’ 

‘I have — something of grave 
importance.’ And then I made 
known the whole strange history. 

‘And last night,’ I said, bringing 
the narrative to a conclusion, 
‘Mr. Acland drugged Mr. Town- 
send’s wine, and robbed him of a 
letter written by Mr. Joynson of 
Calcutta. I witnessed this rob- 
bery in the Yellow Boudoir.’ 

‘And now I think I know why 
he was so anxious to take his place 
under the Devil’s Oak, the scoun- 
drel! said Mr. Forbes, rising quick- 
ly and ringing the bell. 

‘Ask Mr. Townsend and Mr. 
Acland to come here for a few 
moments,’ he said to the servant 
who entered. The two gentlemen 
entered almost simultaneously. 

‘ I’ve heard a singular story,’ said 
Mr. Forbes. ‘ You have, I believe, 
Townsend,a letter referring to Miss 
Eliot, and to a gift of ten thousand 
pounds made her by Mr. Joynson 
of Calcutta.’ 

‘Yes; Mr. Acland and I were 
only discussing the matter last 
night.’ 

‘Will you produce that letter, 
Townsend ?” 

‘With the greatest pleasure. I 
thought of delaying my news until 
our return. However, as Miss 
Eliot and Mr, Acland are present, 
I am quite ready to open the budget 
of my good news to her.’ 

‘1 am sorry to say,’ Mr. Forbes 
went on, fixing his eyes on the In- 
dian merchant, ‘that you have 
been robbed, and Mr. Acland is 
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the thief. I know all, Mr. Acland, 
thanks to Mademoiselle Desormes, 
who has seen and revealed every- 
thing. I don’t wish to cause a 
scandal in this house. So Mr. 
Mayburn, a guest, who is a soli- 
citor, will do all that is neces- 
sary.’ 

‘This charge against me is ex- 
traordinary,’ said Acland, glancing 
at me. ‘I deny it. This story 
about the letter is a fabrication. 
Who was Mr. Joynson? I dispute 
the whole matter. The story of 
Mademoiselle Desormes is a false- 
hood ; the plot of an adventuress, 
who is the daughter of a bankrupt 
and fraudulent merchant.’ 

‘I was present at your interview 
with Miss Campbell,’ I said ; ‘and 
was present too last night, when 
you destroyed by a candle a letter 
which you had first taken from Mr. 
Townsend's bag.’ 

‘The letter is gone,’ said 
Townsend, who had rushed up- 
stairs and returned quickly. ‘ But 
I have a good memory, and can 
remember every word of it.’ 

‘If you can, repeat it,’ said Mr. 
Forbes earnestly. 

*** My dear’ Townsend,—I haveto- 
day forwarded the sum of 10,000/. 
to my niece, Diana Eliot, through 
Mr. Stephen Acland, a merchant 
of Calcutta, who is about to start 
immediately for Europe. I owe a 
debt of gratitude to her father, who 
once rendered me valuable assist- 
ance; and I am anxious to pay 
this debt in my lifetime. One day, 
when I make my will, I shall ap- 
point you my executor, if you will 
undertake the duties attached.” 
The letter contained nothing more 
relating to this matter.’ 

‘ Thanks, Townsend. Your word 
would be taken in any court; and, 
with the story of Mademoiselle Des- 
ormes (both of you being disin- 
terested parties), would make it go 
hard with Mr. Acland. Now, Mr. 
Acland, in spite of your cleverness, 
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I don’t think you will dispute the 
charge; and you will be wise if 
you do not, duly considering all 
the bearings of the case. Made- 
moiselle Desormes tells me that she 
heard you admit that you could 
pay Miss Eliot this money; and I 
intend that you shall do it. If you 
refuse I will give you in charge the 
next minute—I am a magistrate. 
I know the motive for your anxiety 
to take your place under the Devil’s 
Oak. You are a murderer in in- 
tention, and Mr. Townsend might 
have been your victim.’ 

Mr. Acland only turned a shade 
paler. He had not won his name 
for nothing. 

‘The business now lies between 
you and Mr. Mayburn; when you 
have satisfied me that my cousin’s 
money is secure, you may leave this 
house. I am not sorry that you 
will leave it a beggar, as from the 
story of Mademoiselle Desormes I 
conclude you will.’ 

‘What a wonderful little girl you 
are,’ whispered Diana to me, ‘and 
you never said a word to me? 

‘I’m afraid I have not done all 
I could ; but, then, all the circum- 
stances of my position were so try- 
ing, Diana dear. I waited for your 
cousin’s return; and we should 
have been quite helpless without 
him,’ was my reply in the same 
tone. 

Diana did not lose her money. 
Miss Campbell, whose name had 
been compromised by my most 
painful but most necessary dis- 
closure, left in the course of the 
day ; Mr. Acland having preceded 
her. Diana, in her impulsive way, 
insisted that I should remain with 
her. Poor Janet Naomi Campbell! 
I pitied her from my heart as she 
entered the carriage to be driven 
away. I have only seen her once 
since: her dark face was drawn, 
pale, and haggard. No lover has 
sought her hand: her magnificent 
fortune is still a proverb. 
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Oscar Lindfield soon married 
Diana. She is, I believe, a happier 
woman than had she married that 
ideal hero whose exacting portrait 
had long filled her imagination. 
Fortunate Oscar ! No hero, netable 
for little but his love for Diana 
and his handsome face. His lot 
may seem a fairer one than he 
merited. 


The Quiet Life. 


My fate brightened. Diana's 
hopes regarding her cousin and 
myself were in time realised. I 
am to be married in a few days to 
Charles Forbes, the frank, hearty 
English gentleman ; and as I con- 
clude this story, I shall sign it with 
a name which I shall use but once 
more—on the morning of my mar- 
riage—ANGELE- MARIE DESORMES. 





THE QUIET LIFE. 


——_>-— 


My life is with the dead ; the dying years 
Hold naught for me of wonder, joy, or woe ; 
Their darts are vain to reach me in the glow 
Of long-dead summers ; vain, where fevered fears 
And stricken hopes are silent ; where the tears 
And thorn-crowned face of sorrow do but show 
A surer kingship ; and the sweet full flow 
Of godlike speech is heard, as when one hears 


The brown bird in the pauses of the night 
Thrill the ecstatic stillness—and the bird 


We love for sheer soul’s sake. 


So in the light 


Of those still days soul speaks to soul ; half heard 
Dante and Homer through the dim land fare, 
Or Shakespeare’s voice breaks on the quiet air. 





FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ETC, 


—_——~— 


CHAPTER I. 
PROMOTED. 


‘“ Prince Consort's Rifle Brigade; 
Lieutenant Lancelot P. Rudkin to 
be captain, vice Paget deceased.” 
So says the Gazette,’ I added, after 
reading my own name and laying 
down the Zimes with a certain emo- 
tion of satisfaction mingled with 
honest regret. 

‘So you are a captain now?’ 
said Henriette Guise, looking up 
at me with an indescribable smile. 

‘A captain, yes. But poor Paget 
-——I knew him well.’ 

‘What has he died of, think 
you ?” 

‘ Fever, too probably. Every fel- 
low dies of fever where that batta- 
lion of ours is quartered at present.’ 

‘And shall you join it there?’ 
she asked, in a sweet clear voice, 
and with a little anxiety of tone— 
at least so I flattered myself. 

‘No; the battalion to which I 
shall now belong is up country in 
India—at Allahabad, I think.’ 

‘And you must join it there ?’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

The girl made no answer ; but 
I could see that her breast heaved 
softly, her dark lashes drooped, 
and a little flush crossed her 
cheek. 

*Will—will this promotion short- 
en your leave?’ she asked, after a 
thoughtful pause that implied a good 
deal. 

* Oh, no.’ 

Circumstanced as Henriette and 
I were, I felt that she had a right 


to take a greater interest in my 
movements and affairs than her 
simple words expressed, and that 
this was the time to say a great 
deal more than these two brief 
monosyllables ; but many pressing 
considerations fettered my tongue, 
and crushed the best emotions of 
my heart. 

We were seated in an oriel win- 
dow of the drawing-room at old 
Thorsgill Hall. The evening sun 
was streaming through it, lighting 
up the rare beauty of my com- 
panion—a beauty which was high 
in class and very remarkable in 
character, possessing what some 
one terms ‘the magic of luminous 
darkness’ about it. ‘ But,’ says an- 
other writer, ‘it is sorry work to 
attempt to describe beauty. Easy 
enough to write down a list of fea- 
tures, and say that, amalgamated, 
they looked well ; but ex/ression is 
not to be sought in so many words ; 
and without expression life is want- 
ing.’ 

In figure Henriette Guise was 
rather undersized, and—as she is 
not my heroine—I may assert with 
confidence that her general loveli- 
ness struck one chiefly by its rare 
quality, and it was purely patrician ; 
that her form was perfect, and her 
hands the finest I had ever seen. 
Her complexion was wonderfully 
delicate and white, though her hair 
and eyes were deeply dark, with 
long black lashes that turned up- 
ward at the tips, and strongly de 
fined and nearly straight dark eye- 
brows, that almost met over her 
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delicately-pointed nose; and this 
imparted great character to her 
pale oval and animated face. 

Her eyes, I have said, were very 
dark ; indeed they were a kind of 
violet-black, if such a term can be 
used; and they expressed all the 
purity, goodness, and honesty of 
heart which were fully hers ; though 
her short upper lip, which quivered 
at times when excited, showed that 
she was a proud girl, who had a 
little temper of her own, and with 
whom it might be unpleasant to 
have even a lover's quarrel. 

The summer drills were over, 
and my comrade Stapleton and I 
had obtained a few months’ leave 
of absence, two of which I had 
spent with General Dormer’s family 
circle at Thorsgill Hall, a fine old 
place near the Tees, where his 
niece, Henriette Guise, who had 
completed her education at a fa- 
shionable West-end establishment, 
was now paying a farewell visit 
previous to rejoining her parents 
at Calcutta, for which city of palaces 
she and a cousin were to depart 
together. 

For two entire months I had 
been there, having thus far ex- 
ceeded what Sir Walter Scott used 
to term the ‘ guest-week’ which 
followed the ‘rest-week ;’ and though 
there were several other friends in 
the house, my intimacy with this 
most attractive girl had suffered no 
interruption, save when the General 
and I threw a line into the Tees, or, 
after the grouse and ptarmigan 
shooting began, took a turn over 
the moors. If I had played much 
at croquet, it was less for the love 
ofthe game than to obtain a glimpse 
now and then ofa taper ankle, a 
well-bred foot, and a high instep 
that was suggestive of a good 
waltzer ; ifat chess, I saw less of the 
figures on the board than the deli- 
cate hands and softly-lidded eyes 
of my companion ; and when we 
shot at the archery butts, my arrows 


Fairer than a Fairy. 


flew wide of the target, for I thought 
only of her rounded bust and arm 
as she drew the bow, her lithe 
figure, and wonderful grace. 

I was then as much in love with 
her as any man could be mewed 
up in a somewhat dull country 
house with such a girl. I had 
come but to stay a week or two; 
yet the time had rolled with mar- 
vellous quickness into months ; for 
the General was an hospitable old 
Bengalee, and we had to visit and 
often picnic at, ornear, all the ‘lions’ 
of the neighbourhood, and all the 
ruinsand scenes described in Rokeby 
—Barnard Castle, that overhangs 
the magnificent valley where the 
Tees flows through its trench of 
solid rock ; ‘ Egliston’s gray ruins,’ 
that tower above the woodlands 
and the dell called Thorsgill ;-and 
Rokeby’s glades and Mortham’s 
Tower, which, by the way, is haunt- 
ed by a female spectre ; and often 
did Henriette and I linger in the 
famous Rock-walk, and in the 
bower which was a favourite resort 
of Scott, in a glen so lonely and 
romantic that even his pen failed 
to describe it ; and many a scam- 
per and scratch hurdle-race we had 
in beautiful Raby Park. In all 
these expeditions I generally con- 
trived to be the companion of Hen- 
riette, who seemed tacitly to ex- 
pect me to be so, as we had many 
tastes and thoughts and emotions in 
common ; but the time was coming 
now when these delightful days were 
to pass and to return no more. 

Henriette knew and felt that I 
loved her, and yet I had never told 
her so. My attentions had been 
such, on a hundred occasions, that, 
in spite of myself and the guard 
I had put upon my conduct, she 
had every reason to expect some 
declaration ; yet it was never made 
—for a stern necessity and a con- 
viction of hopelessness weighed 
down my heart and sealed the lips 
that longed to tell its secret. 
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A married sub. might live in 
India on his pay and allowances, 
provided that a great staff of ayahs 
were unnecessary. True, I was a 
captain now; but could I ask Aer 
to share a bungalow life with me 
up-country, Heaven knew where ? 

Could I have kept a house in 
town, my hunters in the country, 
and a yacht perhaps at Cowes or 
Ryde, or even did I possess much 
less than these pleasant accessories 
to life in England, I should doubt- 
less have been a much more con- 
fident and courageous fellow, and 
would openly have proposed to 
the wealthy Indian heiress — for 
such she was; but as a captain in 
the Rifle Brigade, with only a limit- 
ed allowance besides my pay, and 
with certain solid anxieties about 
the contingent, batta, and tentage, 
it was not to be thought of; so 
there was nothing left for me but 
to sigh ‘like a furnace’ and be 
silent. 

Yet I doubt not my eyes and 
many a little action had spoken elo- 
quently enough; but with such 
limited funds as compared with her 
lacs of rupees, as my brother offi- 
cer Stapleton said, ‘it would be the 
devil, and worse, to be cross-ques- 
tioned by the fair one’s papa in 
the library, or the smug and 
smoothly- shaved family solicitor, 
about prospects, settlements, and 
pin-money.’ 

‘A captain at five-and-twenty,’ 
thought I (having purchased my 
lieutenancy), as all these miser- 
able considerations flashed through 
my mind while gazing anxiously and 
with ill-concealed admiration on 
my fair companion, who was reclin- 
ing in an easy-chair, with her dark 
eyes, shaded by the whitest ofhands, 
fixed — as if she too were lost in 
thought — on the sunny vistas of 
the wooded chase that stretched in 
distance far away towards the Tees. 

‘Miss Guise,’ said I, smiling, 
and feeling the necessity of saying 
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something, ‘you forgot to con- 
gratulate me.’ 

‘On having a scene of such dis- 
tant service before you ?” 

‘Distant! You forget that you 
too are bound for India.’ 

‘True ; for a moment I forgot,’ 
said she, colouring slightly ; ‘ but 
not for some months yet. How- 
ever, to reside at Gardon Reach is 
one thing; to march up-country 
is quite another.’ 

My spirit fell lower at these 
words, though doubtless the girl 
spoke them inadvertently. 

‘Jungle fever doubtless killed 
poor Jack Paget,’ said I, thinking 
to excite her interest, and recurring 
to the Gazette. ‘I would rather 
not have gained my company 
through his death.’ 

‘He was your friend ?” 

‘We chummed in the same hut 
before Sebastopol.’ 

‘Was he a nice fellow ?” 

‘ Nice is scarcely the term, Miss 
Guise ; he was the king of all good 
fellows, and moreover a brave offi- 
cer, who won the Victoria Cross at 
the storming of the Redan, when he 
served with the ladder-party.’ 

‘Then you are sure this promo 
tion does not shorten your leave ? 
she asked after a little pause. 

‘Yes,’ said I briefly, as when 
she had asked the question before. 

‘I am so glad of that,’ she ob- 
served, with such genuine earnest 
ness that I was tempted to take 
her hand in mine and say some- 
thing decidedly rash, when she 
hastily added, ‘So glad—because 
—because—’ 

‘ Of what, Miss Guise ?’ I asked, 
lowering my voice, while my heart 
beat very fast indeed. 

‘You will see my cousin Blanche 
Bingham before you leave. She 
is a delightful girl, and everybody 
loves her. She comes to stay 
here until we sail together for 
India. We are the dearest friends 
in the world, and were boarded 
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together in the same school in 
London, and were inseparable ; 
we sat next each other at meals, 
studied side by side at the same 
desk ; we practised the same duets, 
read the same books, and shared 
the same room, and indulged in 
all that romantic friendship so 
peculiar to young ladies in general, 
and schoolgirls in particular.’ 

‘Until one finds a lover—when 
it ends.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ she replied, grow- 
ing, if possible, paler this time; 
‘but I am so glad that you will see 
her.’ 

‘Why specially so? 

‘She is so beautiful.’ 

‘But we may meet in India,’ 
said I, feeling somewhat disap- 
pointed that this was her sole 
cause for satisfaction that my leave 
of absence remained intact. 

‘Scarcely,’ she replied, laughing, 
and showing a brilliant set of teeth ; 
‘ India is a wider world than Euro- 
peans have any idea of. At her 
last ball in London, Blanche was 
considered the loveliest girl in the 
room.’ 

‘Were you there?” 

“Yeu.” 

‘Indeed, I could not 
thought it.’ 

‘Now don’t attempt flattery,’ 
said she, holding up a tiny fore- 
finger ; ‘ for even in a stupid country 
house it is intolerable. But there 
rings the bell to dress for dinner, 
so to punish you I shall retire at 
once.’ 

And with a very sweet smile 
she bowed, and left me. 

As her figure’ disappeared 
through the curtained arch of the 
outer drawing-room, a sigh of im- 
patience escaped me. 

‘No, no,’ thought I, while slowly 
retiring to my room to make the 
necessary changes in my toilette, 
‘it cannot—must not be! This 
affair of ours must be deemed only 
a flirtation, like any other—a flirta- 
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tion to pass away, but I fear it will 
be a hard one to forget. Would 
to heaven that I had never, never 
come near Thorsgill Hall ! 


CHAPTER II. 
INDECISION. 


Two lively London girls and 
their brother Bob Howard, a some- 
what priggish young barrister, 
formed a portion of the circle at 
the Hall; but as they have no 
share in my story, they need not 
be more particularly referred to ; 
but Colonel Stapleton — Jocelyn 
Smyth Stapleton, as his cards had 
it—who came with me from Til- 
bury, requires some description, 
as the reader will hear a good 
deal of him at a future time in 
these pages ; and it must be borne 
in mind that we were not friends 
but acquaintances only, who had 
come together on the General's 
invitation. 

Though not quite six feet in 
height, he was a tall and splendidly- 
made man, and had a very fair 
complexion, though it had been 
somewhat reddened by the Indian 
sun. His face was handsome, with 
regular features, and he was closely 
shaven, all save a thick light-brown 
moustache, which concealed a 
mouth that was so formed as to 
express both cruelty and hauteur, if 
not insolence. His eyes were a 
cold and pale dull gray. In man- 
ner he was calm, cool, refined, 
and apparently unimpressionable, 
though there were times when he 
assumed an air of insouciance that 
was somewhat repellent. 

Yet ladies admired the Colonel, 
and generally liked his society, 
though he made no secret of the 
fact that he ‘was not a marrying 
man.’ He had won a reputation 
for courage, and was said to have 
done some dashing things (though 
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no one knew precisely what they 
were) under Gough and Hardinge, 
when a sub. in the campaign on 
the Sutlej. 

At dinner that evening I was 
congratulated by him on my pro- 
motion, and by our host, the 
General—a fine hearty old soldier, 
who had made more by indigo- 
planting than by his sword in India, 
though fond of boasting about 
Chillianwallah, the only battle he 
ever saw, and who had now settled 
down into an easy-going country 
squire and leading man of the 
district. 

The Colonel used but a few well- 
bred words, and turned to address 
Miss Guise; but the old General 
shook me heartily by the hand, 
while the butler poured out a 
libation of sparkling Moselle ‘to 
wet’ the new commission. 

By the little Misses Howard, 
whom the Colonel treated very 
patronisingly—for he was a blas¢ 
man of the world in his fortieth 
year—he was viewed quite as a 
hero ; for true it is that ‘no love- 
broker in the world can _ prevail 
more in man’s commendation 
with women than the report of 
valour ;? while his languid mien, 
and the industry with which he 
tugged his long tawny moustache, 
evidently had a great charm for 
them, though I could perceive that 
Henriette Guise and her aunt, Mrs. 
Dormer—a pleasant and motherly 
matron who had seen much of the 
world in the upper provinces— 
smiled covertly at his bearing, 
while I flattered myself that I was 
somewhat of a favourite with the 
old lady, chiefly perhaps because 
her son, Jack Dormer, was brother- 
officer of mine in the Rifle Brigade. 

How sadly my mind wavered ! 

Half an hour ago I had silently 
resolved—yea, had vowed—to re- 
linquish and forswear all hope of 
winning Henriette, and added the 
fervent wish that I had never set 
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foot in Thorsgill Hall: tormented 
too by hints the unwary General 
had more than once let fall, to the 
effect that her parents were as 
ambitious as they were wealthy, 
and had certain high views con- 
cerning her future in India. 

If I remained silent, and buried 
my hopes in my own heart, might 
not another, no more moneyed or 
worthy than myself, step in and 
win the prize, even on the journey 
out—a journey affording a thou- 
sand opportunities to a lover of 
enterprise? 

Amid the hum and routine of 
the dinner-table, the maze of hot- 
house flowers and wax-lights, the 
courses and entrées, andall the slow 
and stately process of a repast that 
was somewhat Anglo-Indian in its 
style, from the caviare to the 
curagoa, while conversing on sub- 
jects the most irrelevant, and in 
which I had not the slightest 
interest, twenty times I vowed to 
put all to the issue on the first op- 
portunity—that very night perhaps 
in the drawing-room or the con- 
servatory—to-morrow at latest, and 
if refused, would start by an early 
train for Tilbury. 

Then, like a very craven, my 
resolution would wane away and 
die, till the nervous and very 
natural dread that another—per- 
haps Stapleton with his better pro- 
spects and superior rank—might 
supplant me through my own in- 
decision, filled me with jealous 
bitterness and envy, and made me 
curse in my heart the ambition of 
her parents and the inequality of 
our fortune. 

Otherwise, how sweet it would 
have been to abandon myself to 
the hope of being beloved by her ! 

The ladies passed in single file 
to the drawing-room, and when, 
after coffee had been drunk as a 
solemn and indispensable cere- 
mony apparently, we had heard 
the General’s usual reminiscences 
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of Chillianwallah, anecdotes _lis- 
tened to with undisguised impa- 
tience by the Colonel, and much 
tugging of his long fair moustache 
—when, I say, we joined them at 
last, the night passed unevent- 
fully for me, with music and much 
singing of the usually vapid kind. 

I did much in the way of leaf- 
turning, glove-buttoning, bouquet- 
holding, and so forth, without hav- 
ing the opportunity I so earnestly 
sought; and when the time came, 
I laid my head on the pillow wish- 
ing that I had never quitted dull 
Tilbury by the turgid Thames to 
be thrown in the way of this ter- 
rible temptation, and conceiving, 
were it possible, to get up a counter- 
charm or counterfoil flirtation with 
some one—Sophy Howard, say— 
to fill up the time before embarka- 
tion ; but I was past flirting moods 
now. 

Then I began to nurse myself 
into a little fit of jealousy, as 
Stapleton had somewhat contrived 
to monopolise my idol for nearly 
the whole of the evening. 

He was intimate with her family 
—would ‘the views’ hinted at by 
the General be concerning Aim / 

Next, it suddenly flashed upon 
my mind that her little white hand 
lingered—or it seemed to linger— 
for a moment in mine, as I bade 
her farewell for the night; and in 
the hunger of my heart I made all 
that imagination could contrive 
out of an incident so trivial. 

I had now deferred my fate till 
next morning, but was late in com- 
ing down-stairs ; and entering the 
breakfast-room, to my annoyance 
found Stapleton seated by her side, 
and engaged in the formation of 
a riding-party to Rokeby Woods 
with her and the Miss Howards ; 
while the General had resolutely 
arranged that their brother, him- 
self, and I should ‘take a turn 
across the moors, and knock over 
a few birds.’ 
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Miss Guise was not a girl to 
show her feelings or make scenes, 
even on important occasions; but 
Ithought—it might be only fancy— 
that her quiet dark eyes brightened 
and their long lashes quivered as 
I approached and took her hand 
in mine. 

So I was doomed to go shooting 
on this day—the eventful day which 
I had resolved should see me en- 
gaged to the pale, black-haired, and 
dark-eyed Henriette—engaged till 
death did us part; or off to Tilbury 
Fort, to musketry drill, and teach- 
ing ‘the young idea how to shoot’ 
with a short Enfield. 

This excursion to the moors 
would prove, I knew, in my present 
mood of mind utter boredom to 
me; and, to make matters worse, 
she was to have Stapleton as her 
cavalier in these lonely woodland 
glades. SoIagreed to accompany 
the General with a very bad grace. 
Orders were sent to old Bagshaw, 
the gamekeeper, to get the guns 
and dogs in order, while the cattle 
were to come from the stable-court 
for the riding party after luncheon ; 
and I knew that until then, too 
probably, the Colonel would be in 
close attendance upon Henriette, 
while I should be stumbling, knee- 
deep, among the heather at Hindon 
Edge. 

The butler had just received his 
orders when he deposited before 
the General the despatch-box con- 
taining the morning letters; and, 
as the arrival of them is always a 
matter of interest at a breakfast- 
table in the country, all looked up 
severally from their coffee and 
grouse-pie, as he drew forth and 
distributed the contents. 

There were pink and_ yellow 
epistles, crossed and recrossed, and 
periodicals, with the latest fashions, 
for the Miss Howards; a letter for 
our host, concerning the county 
pack and certain melon-frames that 
had been smashed at the last hunt; 
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‘And sucha smash we cannot, to use 
a Bengal phrase, score down to the 
flying artillery,’ said the General ; 
and there was one from India, on 
which the eye of Mrs. Dormer fell 
immediately with solicitude ; thus 
she did not open her own letters 
until the former had been hastily 
perused by her husband. 

‘From Allahabad, is it?’ she 
asked. 

‘Yes, from Jack.’ 

‘ Our dear boy is well, I devoutly 
trust ? 

‘Quite well, Louisa,’ said he ; 
‘but he has the usual desire to 
draw on Coutts & Co., or the Agra, 
having, as he calls it, “lost a pot of 
money on the Planters’ Cup;” and 
then he adds,’ continued the Gene- 
ral, turning to me, ‘ “ that cholera 
has broken out in the cantonments, 
and that the Sepoys are becoming 
greatly discontented, somehow, 
about the substitution of the new 
rifle-ammunition for the old.” ‘This 
sort of thing never happened in my 
time, though I remember that at 
Chillianwallah—’ 

‘I have here a letter from 
Blanche Bingham,’ said Mrs. Dor- 
mer, with nervous haste, for the 
General’s reminiscences of that fa- 
mous affair were seriously to be 
dreaded. 

‘From Blanche, indeed! and 
what is her news ?” 

‘Shall I read it aloud ” 

‘Do, please, aunt,’ said Henriette; 
‘her letters are always amusing, 
and seem so characteristic of her- 
self.’ 

*“ My darling aunt Dormer” 
(such a warm-hearted girl she is !), 
“T cannot allow your kind invita- 
tion to lie over one moment longer. 
In the first place, I must acknow- 
ledge to feeling quite vain on find- 
ing how solicitous you are all to see 
me—the gentlemen, no doubt, es- 
pecially ; and secondly, that I long 
very much to be at dear Thorsgill 
Hall, where, by Henriette’s ac- 


counts, you seem to be having a 
remarkably jolly time of it. Our 
chief excitement here is hunting. 
We were out three days ago—the 
Appleton girls and I—with the 
Brighton harriers, and rode the 
whole way to the meet with the 
master of the hounds. Such a hand- 
some man, auntie, though getting 
gray, and he seemed to admire me 
immensely, as all old fellows do. 

““We started a hare, which was 
killed after an eight-miles’ run. I 
was in at the death, and saw the 
chopping, which shocked me; for 
in a moment not a vestige of the 
poor animal remained but the 
blood on the dogs’ noses. The 
M. F. H. and a couple of Lancers 
came to dinner, after which we had 
music, limited loo, and unlimited 
flirtation. At the former I lost 
horribly, as usual. 

“ Next evening we were all at a 
concert ; Titjens, as Lucia, sang 
divinely, as you may suppose ; but 
the tenor, as Edgardo, squalled hor- 
ribly in the churchyard. Yesterday 
saw us with the hounds again. We 
drew a fine fox from some gorse- 
bushes on the downs, and had a 
thirty-eight-miles’ run, without a 
single check! Jacky Appleton and 
I were the only ladies there. We 
rushed our horses at everything, 
yet didn’t keep cautiously behind 
any slow fellow who knew the 
country, the hedges, lanes, and so 
forth. The M.F. H. complimented 
us before the whole field! The 
afternoon saw us at a pianoforte re- 
cital in the Pavilion. Oh, how slow 
it was ! just like the conventional 
small-talk of a kettledrum that fol- 
lowed. 

“In the evenings we always 
‘do’ the Pier, of course. Thither 
comes Jacky’s admirer and slavey, 
and I found myself playing Made- 
moiselle de Trop (a réle which 
never suited your affectionate 
niece), till her mamma picked up 
for mea stray plunger on leave from 
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Knightsbridge. For this I was 
thankful, as it is such a dreadful 
bore to superintend the flirtations 
of others. 

“As for poor dear Jacky’s ad- 
mirer, he is only a mild curate 
whom she caught at croquet; a 
lisping apostle in a long coat, with 
parted hair, and not brains enough 
to bait a mousetrap, otherwise I 
should soon have had him all to 
myself. Jacky’s case seems a very 
bad one, but I don’t think it will 
end either in ‘clandestine matri- 
mony or charcoal.’ 

“Although Iam very happy here, 
and my plunger, ‘made up by youth, 
by love, and by an army tailor,’ is 
very attentive, and every one seems 
delighted with me, I quite long to 
be with you all, as my time in Eu- 
rope is now, alas! so very short.”’ 

‘ She and Henriette go out, with 
Mrs. Appleton as their chaperone,’ 
said Mrs. Dormer parenthetically 
to me. 

‘“ Give my love to the Howard 
girls. Has their brother Bob re- 
joiced in a brief yet ?” 

‘Upon my word, Miss Blanche 
makes very free! And here isa 
message for yew, Colonel. 

***T am so glad that Colonel Sta- 
pleton is with you. I met him in 
London at one or two places, where 
he waltzed divinely, which—which 
—which—”’ Mrs. Dormer paused 
with a perplexed air, and coloured 
perceptibly. 

‘Please, madam, to finish,’ said 
the personage alluded to, tugging 
at his fair moustache. 

‘“ Which seems to be the only 
accomplishment he possesses, save 
playing with his moustache, if that 
be one.” 

‘ How can Blanche permit her- 
self to write thus ?” 

We all laughed at this, and none 
more heartily than Stapleton him- 
self; however, that he was nettled 
was evident, as I heard him whis- 
per to Howard: 
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‘Gushing young female, by Jove! 

‘Anything more?’ asked the 
General, with mischief twinkling in 
his eyes. 

‘Only that she will arrive here 
this evening a little before dinner- 
time, so the carriage must meet her 
at Winston Station,’ replied Mrs. 
Dormer, closing the letter in haste, 
as if she had read quite enough. 

* Glad to hear it,’ said the Gene- 
ral, rubbing his hands; ‘a dear 
good girl, and a beautiful one too! 
Gad, she'll bring a breeze with her! 
Blanche will take the house by 
storm.’ 

To me the tone of the letter 
seemed a little ‘ fast,’ and but ill- 
calculated to give a favourable im- 
pression of the writer. I looked 
at the quiet, ladylike, and sweetly 
feminine Henriette, and thought, 
‘ Ah, you would never let your pen 
run on thus.’ But I give prominence 
to the letter here, because the fair 
writer will figure largely in the pages 
to come. 

‘Ido notthinkitwas quite just to 
the young lady, your reading that to 
me, Mrs. Dormer,’ said Stapleton, 
with one of his noiseless laughs, 
but letting his moustache alone for 
once. . 

‘ I stumbled on the passage quite 
suddenly,’ replied our hostess. 

‘And Blanche is somewhat of a 
privileged rantipole,’ added her 
uncle ; ‘ we don’t mind a bit what 
she says.’ 

‘Is it so?’ I asked Henriette, 
by whose other side I had achieved 
a seat. 

‘Perhaps; there is so much of 
the mere girl about her still; but 
with her winning ways, the waxen 
delicacy of her face and features 
will, nay must, be sure to charm 
you.’ 

‘I fear not, Hen—Miss Guise.’ 

‘Why ? she asked, smiling. 

* Because I have ever had a pre- 
ference for dark beauty,’ said I ; and 
lightly, and all unseen, I laid my 
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hand on hers for an instant, and 
once again I sawa little flush, like 
the tint of a rose-leaf, cross her 
cheek. 

* How the time passes !’ said the 
General, asa thoughtful shade flit- 
ted over his handsome old face. 
‘It seems but yesterday since she 
and Henriette—my own pet, Hen- 
riette !—came from India, little pale- 
faced and bleached, but prattling 
girls of five years old; so joyous 
and so innocent too! They used 
to climb from a hassock up my 
knees to kiss me. Now they are 
going out full-blown young ladies, 
to take the hearts of the Europeans 
by storm, and no doubt brides 
soon to be; for such wares soon 
find merchants in the Bengal mar- 
ket.’ 

*‘O uncle? said Henriette de- 
precatingly, as she held up her 
pretty hands ; ‘ but I do hope that 
we are innocent still,’ she added, 
laughing, ‘though ‘the years have 
rolled on,” as the domestic novels 
say.’ And, springing from the table, 
she put round the old man’s neck 
two lovely white and tapered arms, 
that came softly forth from the 
loose and lace-trimmed sleeves of 
a very becoming morning-dress of 
cerise colour, and kissed him on 
both cheeks affectionately, while 
her eyes grew moist. I felt more 
than envious of the graceful caress, 
and more than ever solicitous about 
the proposal I had in view; more 
especially as, when she took her 
arms from her uncle’s neck, her 
eyes first fell with a curious expres- 
sion on meé. 

What a wonderful power those 
finely-lidded eyes possessed, and 
how graceful were all her ways and 
the action of her small delicate 
hands! 

‘And now for the moors!’ said 
the General, rising. 

With that glance causing my 
heart to quicken and throb, and to 
ban the shooting expedition which 
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caused a fresh delay in my affairs, 
I ascended to my room to gaiter 
and accoutre; which I did in great 
haste, with the desire of having, 
perhaps, a parting word with one 
who was become so dear to me 
and so necessary to my happiness. 

The breakfast-table was deserted. 
She was not in the drawing-room ; 
but the subdued sound of voices 
drew me towards the conservatory, 
which opened off it on the south 
side of the house. 

It was long and spacious, and 
more than one graceful acacia 
drooped there its feathery foliage 
overhead. There were two parallel 
passages, formed by a high pyra- 
midal stand or frame in the centre; 
on this stand was a mass of exotics 
in full flower. As I passed, almost 
noiselessly along the grated and 
matted floor, I paused, for the 
voices of Stapleton and Henriette 
fell on my ear, and my sole desire 
was to withdraw unnoticed; for to 
her I had by this time indicated 
either too much or too little. 

‘ Bring me a stephanotis,’ said 
she, ‘and take this for the button- 
hole of your riding-coat.’ 

* Oh, a thousand thanks ’ he re- 
plied ; ‘but this—what is it ? 

‘A camellia; don’t you see, 
Colonel ?” 

‘Here is the stephanotis. Do 
you know,’ he added in his most 
insinuating tone, ‘that what you 
have asked me for is quite a bridal- 
flower ? 

‘Yes,’ said she, laughing, which 
might have assured me she had no 
grave or tender thoughts in her 
heart ; ‘ but you have brought with 
it three rosebuds.’ 

‘Which mean,’ he added, ‘ you 
know what, in the language of the 
flowers.’ 

‘ A proposal, I believe.’ 

What more followed I know not, 
as at that moment the General, at- 
tired in a rough tweed suit, with 
brown gaiters, and with shot-belt 
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and flask slung crosswise over his 
shoulders, appeared atthe entrance, 
saying noisily: 

‘Now, then, Rudkin—Lance, my 
boy— Howard and I are waiting ; 
the dog-cart is at the door, and we 
have a good heur’s drive to Hindon 
Edge.’ 

Then grasping my patent breech- 
loader, I sprang into the vehicle 
in a very savage mood of mind in- 
deed, and feeling the while that I 
was leaving the blasé Colonel in 
full possession of the field. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SHOOTING PARTY. 


THERE can be a conversation 
without words, or in which the 
words used —though mere com- 
monplace talk—sink deeply into 
the heart, indicating that which if 
written would fill ream upon ream 
of paper. Yet language has been 
given us for the purpose, too often, 
of concealing what we feel and 
what we wish for. 

I had never told Henriette Guise 
that I loved her; so, barely even a 
pressure of the hand had passed 
between us. Each time we had 
met and parted, words only of the 
commonest greeting and adieu had 
been spoken, yet our eyes had in- 
voluntarily established that silent 
conversation which says more than 
any human language can convey; 
and more than once it seemed to 
me as if we had actually looked 
into each other’s hearts. 

Then why did I linger in doubt 
and indecision? Why trifle with her 
and with myself, because the Gene- 
ral had hinted that her parents were 
ambitious, and ‘had views’ con- 
cerning her? 

Alas, I could little foresee how 
all this was to end, and how a few 
short days would leave me no 
longer to be the arbiter of my own 
destiny! 
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How skilfully we can torment 
ourselves! As we drove through 
the beautifully wooded country, and 
past stackyards that teemed with 
grain, and shorn fields of tawny 
and rigid stubble, bordered by 
trees and hedgerows presenting 
every variety of autumnal tints—of 
brown autumn, the evening of the 
year—my thoughts were all of her 
I had left behind me. I saw the 
Colonel—whom I knew to be very 
insinuating when it pleased him to 
act so, and, as compared with 
myself, to be most provokingly 
wealthy—lingering with her still in 
the conservatory, or, it might be, 
hanging over her at the piano ; and 
in fancy I furnished them with am- 
ple conversation, all about them- 
selves of course. 

Then I drew a picture of the 
riding party, and Stapleton assist- 
ing her to mount, the departure, 
and he by her bridle-rein, with the 
confounded stephanotis in his la- 
pel, and his three most significant 
rose-buds, too probably, in the 
breast of her dark-blue riding-ha- 
bit. How well I knew that habit, 
and the magnificent contour of 
her neck, bust, and shoulders in 
it! : 

All that I heard in the conserva- 
tory might only have been banter, 
which began and ended there— 
nay, sounded very like it; but I 
writhed at the idea that, even in 
jest, I had been anticipated. And 
so I dreamed on, amid the uniform 
patter of the horse’s fast-trotting 
hoofs, and the hum of the wheels 
with their patent axle-boxes, till 
suddenly I became aware that the 
General had been talking to me for 
some time, all unresponded to, for 
Howard and the keeper were seat- 
ed behind us. 

* You know I told you how poor 
Herbert was killed at Attock ?’ he 
was saying. ‘I was first told of it 
by a Hindoo fakir—a horrid-look- 
ing fellow, half naked, and all 
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smeared with white chalk, a gourd 
slung by a brass chain at his waist, 
and with a six-pound shot hung at 
his neck, by way of a perpetual 
penance.’ 

‘Where were you then, General?” 
I asked with affected interest. 

‘As I have already mentioned, 
we were on march to Chillianwal- 
lah. I had passed a devil of a 
night in a peepul tope, kept awake 
by beastly bats, winged foxes, and 
green bugs (it was the month of 
January, you know), and by the 
howls of the jackals foraging for 
carrion. I believe they knew what 
the rumble of the artillery-wheels 
portended on the morrow. I break- 
fasted on a little rice in a lotah, 
washed down by a glass of brandy- 
pawnee ; and went to Gough, and 
told him we had no time to lose 
if an effective attack was to be 
made on those Sikh fellows. 

‘TJ quite agree with you, Dor- 
mer,” said he ; “we must overthrow 
them, and Chillianwallah shall be 
the scene of their defeat. Get your 
column in motion for Dingee.” 

‘ I was then acting as brigadier 
in the field. The pink glow which 
always precedes sunrise in India 
was just coming in, you know—’ 

I didn’t know, and still less did 
I care. 

‘—when the whole line broke 
into columns of march. The Sikhs, 
clad in red, with white flowing head- 
dresses, came on with their horse- 
artillery in front, and opened a 
fire on our line of skirmishers, till 
I recommended Gough—who al- 
ways took my advice—to get up 
the light cavalry—’ 

And so on, and on, till old Bag- 
shaw said : 

‘Here we are, sir, on Hindon 
Edge.’ 

‘Get out the dogs, then.’ 

‘ The clouds look rather low, and 
the wind is southerly,’ said How- 
ard somewhat apprehensively, as 
we alighted. 


‘We sha'n’t have no rain, for all 
that, sir,’ said the veteran game- 
keeper confidently ; ‘but I fear the 
birds are very wild to-day.’ 

The butler had made ample pro- 
vision for luncheon, as the contents 
of our picnic basket testified. The 
dogs, cramped by an hour's con- 
finement, were brought out, and 
wagged their tails joyously at the 
familiar sight of the guns, which 
were now finally looked to. 

Howard was to accompany the 
General on one side of the moor, 
while Bagshaw was to attend me 
on the other. The barrister was 
a somewhat taciturn fellow, yet I 
knew him to be very observant, 
and ere we parted, he contrived, 
quite unwittingly however, to make 
me feel more uncomfortable than 
ever. 

‘Why did not the Colonel accom- 
pany us?’ he asked me. 

‘Because he, more pleasantly, 
elected to ride with the ladies ; 
and perhaps he wishes to be at 
home to receive the new arrival.’ 

‘Why so?’ 

‘He paid her much attention 
while in town, I understand.’ 

‘I rather think it was to prac- 
tise a certain duet with her cousin.’ 

‘What duet?’ I inquired. 

‘One called “The Language of 
the Flowers.”’ 

I started on hearing this; but I 
remembered having seen a piece 
bearing that title lying on the 
piano. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he continued, ‘that was 
to precede the ride. Have you 
not perceived how much he has 
dangled about her for the last few 
days ?” 

* No, not in the least.’ 

‘To be sure it was generally 
when you were not in the way,’ he 
added with a knowing smile. 

At another time I might have 
been disposed to challenge the ac- 
centuation of the pronoun, but now 
I only laughed to conceal my own 
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annoyance at the conviction that 
something had been going on that 
I had failed to see, and set off, with 
old Bagshaw, feeling all the bitter- 
ness of those ‘trifles light as air,’ 
which, to young men afflicted with 
my then mental malady, are ‘ con- 
firmations strong as proofs of holy 
writ.’ 

The sport proved to me most 
dreary and dull, unprofitable and 
uneventful. 

The dense dusty heather was 
nearly knee-deep, and _ perilously 
full of old and half-hidden peat- 
holes, yet through it we toiled man- 
fully, instinctively grasping our 
guns and looking sharply about 
us. We were on very lofty ground, 
and from Hindon Edge, as far as 
the eye would reach away to the 
northward, the vast extent of purple 
moorland stretched, all steeped in 
hazy but golden sunshine. 

The birds were indeed wild; for 
the dogs, steady and persevering, 
were scouring the ground at such 
a distance that they had to be re- 
called again and again by Bag- 
shaw’s whistle and the vicious 
cracking of his whip; but it mat- 
tered little to me, for I missed 
every shot, as if bewitched, and 
the silver-haired gamekeeper held 
up his brown hands in pitying as- 
tonishment to see so much good 
ammunition expended on thin air 
without the least result. 

But my thoughts were elsewhere, 
and thus, though usually a good 
sportsman and a trained rifle-shot, 
as a passed instructor in mus- 
ketry, nor grouse nor ptarmigan 
were mine, and the whole spoil 
that accrued to my prowess at the 
close of the day, greatly to the as- 
tonishment and amusement of the 
General, was a single teal of the 
very smallest size! 

Luncheon over—patés de fois 
gras and pie of boned larks—alas, 
for the poor bird that sings at 
heaven's gate, for even it cannot 
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escape the gastronomic necessities 
of John Bull!—a long draught or 
two of champagne, imbibed after 
the bottles had lain to cool in a 
deep runnel; and after hearing the 
General’s report of his success— 
which seemed great, if one might 
judge by the distension of his bag, 
and also the delighted expressions 
of his legal friend, who had killed 
several brace of grouse—we sepa- 
rated again to plod over the moor; 
and to me the day passed slowly 
amid the silence of that purple 
waste, broken only at times by a 
distant report, as the General or 
his companion ‘knocked over’ a 
bird, or by the pitiful whistle of a 
curlew. 

I was glad when the sun began 
to verge westward, and the Raby 
Woods to darken, and we were all 
once more in the dogcart, and bowl- 
ing homeward among the shady 
green lanes, where the yellow au- 
tumnal leaves lay deep beside the 
hedgerows. 

Just as the old facade and pin- 
nacles of Thorsgill Hall came in 
sight we saw the returning riding 
party, attended by two mounted 
grooms wearing orthodox cockades 
and belts, entering the gate. of the 
avenue, and as my heart foreboded, 
Colonel Stapleton was with Hen- 
riette, the two sisters being left to 
ride together in their rear; but, after 
all, this was not to be marvelled 
at, as she was certainly a much 
more attractive girl than either of 
the Howards, and as an alterna- 
tive, decidedly the best. 

Checking their horses in the ave- 
nue, a long and stately line of oaks, 
they halted till we overtook them; 
and then ensued the usual inqui- 
ries concerning our sport, with con- 
gratulations for those who were 
fortunate, and I had the additional 
mortification to find my unlucky 
teal the object of much laughter, 
and to none more than Henriette, 
who seemed in unusually exube- 
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rant spirits, and whose veil, as it 
was lifted by the wind, showed 
that her normally pale face was 
flushed with exercise—or was it with 
pleasure in the Colonel’s society? 

I gathered, however, a little sa- 
tisfaction from observing that the 
stephanotis was zof in his button- 
hole, and that the three buds were 
not in the breast of her habit. 

Had they been declined, even if 
offered in jest, or accepted, and 
then lost during the ride ? 

Alas, I had no right to inquire. 

The grooms came up, and the 
party dismounted. Stapleton was 
off his horse in a moment, and as- 
sisted Henriette to alight from her 
saddle. As he did so, I thought 
her fingers rested for a moment on 
his shoulder, and then, giving her 
his ungloved hand, he led her up 
the perron to the entrance-hall, into 
which, with a smile and a nod to 
me, she swept with inimitable grace, 
and with the long skirt of her habit 
thrown over her left arm. 

At that moment of petty jealousy 
and distorted fancy, how little could 
I foresee the change that was ere- 
while to come over me, and the 
cold indifference that for a long, 
long time at least was to replace 
the love and admiration which 
then filled my heart! 

‘It can’t be possible,’ thought I, 
‘that she can admire a fellow like 
Stapleton, with his sandy or straw- 
coloured moustache, large white 
hands, and pale China-blue eyes— 
one long since looked upon as 
“scratched” in the matrimonial 
market.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
WHY I DID NOT PROPOSE. 


THORSGILL HALL is beautifully 
situated near an acute bend of the 
river in the richly-wooded vale 
through which the Tees flows from 
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Millbourn Forest, on its way to the 
German Ocean. A house ofthe Stuart 
times, that had been battered and 
burned in civil war and more than 
once by Scottish invaders, it had 
been patched up and repaired in dif- 
ferent ages, thus adding to its pic- 
turesque irregularity ; and though 
extremely antique, the older edi- 
fice and the more recent additions 
made thereto in the same style of 
architecture, with mullioned oriels, 
were all furnished in light and 
fashionable modern taste. 

It was thoroughly a pleasant 
home, with an oaken library that 
was tranquil and quiet with sub- 
dued lights, a cosy dining-room 
with warm draperies, long corri- 
dors for promenades in wet wea- 
ther, and a stately double drawing- 
room, the brightly-tinted oriel of 
which looked out on a noble and 
far-stretching chase, where the Ge- 
neral’s ancestors had hunted and 
hawked in past times, had dallied 
with their brides in youth and with 
their children in old age, and 
where now the brown deer found 
a lair among the waving fern. 

It was not without its quaint 
legends too, as it had a haunted 
room in one of its old gable-ended 
abutments—-a room which existed 
without being seen, for a wicked 
squire of Thorsgill in times long 
past had been carried off there by 
the devil, with a number of his 
friends who were gambling deeply, 
drinking, and swearing profanely 
on a Christmas-eve, and were never 
seen more ; but it was averred that 
in stormy nights, when the Tees 
was foaming over its rocky bed, 
when the trees of the chase bent 
beneath the blast, when their torn 
leaves and the rain pelted on the 
oriels, and the wind moaned round 
the gables and clustered chimney- 
stacks of the old mansion, the 
voices, laughter, shrieks, and curses 
of the lost gamesters, with the rat- 
tling of dice-boxes, and the clink 
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of glasses, were heard in the mys- 
terious room; but the General, 
who laughed at the story, said that 
no such thing had happened in his 
time. 

The proprietor’s Indian tastes 
and proclivities were to be seen on 
all sides, in the form of Bombay 
workboxes, Japanese canisters all 
over flaming red dragons, Burmese 
idols squatted on their hams, and 
in wonderful things carved in ivory. 
There too were trophies of our 
Indian wars—Sikh tulwars from 
Chillianwallah, Afghan juzails with 
inlaid butts ; gilded Mahratta shields 
with brass orbs, and Goorkha cook- 
ries ; tigers’ skinsand skulls—which 
all told of the home of the retired 
Anglo-Indian, and consorted curi- 
ously with the fashion of the old 
English mansion—a house of the 
fighting times, when the Scots were 
wont to come with axe and spear 
as far south as the Rere Cross of 
Stanmore. 

Having dressed for dinner on 
the evening after the shooting ex- 
cursion, I chanced to stroll into 
the library, where to my surprise 
and joy I found Henriette, and 
alone. 

She was seated in the recess of 
a heavily-curtained bay- window, 
an open book was in her hands and 
resting on her lap ; but instead of 
reading she was gazing listlessly, 
or as if lost in thought, upon the 
scenery without. 

Then, declining behind the hills, 
the September sun was throwing 
the long purple shadows across the 
green shaven lawn and the stately 
trees in the chase, where the white 
sheep in some places, and the deer 
in others, after having nestled for 
hours among the feathery ferns, 
were rousing themselves for a last 
feed among the tender grass, and 
causing the rabbits and hares to 
glide to and fro like evil spirits. 

Henriette’s back was to me, and 
the soft Turkey carpet enabled me 
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to approach her unheard, till ] 
placed my arms on the top of the 
high chair in which she was seated, 
and gazed down on her handsome 
head, with its wealth of black silky 
hair, and its straight central division 
that was milky white, her little de- 
licate shell-like ears and beautiful 
neck, which her attire showed to 
perfection. 

What her dress was I cannot tell 
now ; I only remember that with 
it she wore a black-velvet body cut 
somewhat low, but square at the 
neck and bosom, with a narrow 
stand-up frill of white lace. She 
was without ornaments of any kind, 
save a ring or two; and her fine 
hair was coiled round a jet comb, 
all save one long and negligent 
tress that fell down her back. And 
as I continued to gaze with tender- 
ness and admiration, I could see, 
with every respiration, the swell- 
ing of her bosom as it rose and 
fell. 

We were alone, and I felt, while 
all my pulses quickened, that now 
or never was the time to have that 
told which I meant to tell. 

Suddenly she looked up at me 
with a smile, and said : 

‘Now, Captain Rudkin, were I 
a nervous young lady, which I am 
not, your approach unheard might 
have startled me.’ 

‘Pardon me; but I could not 
help admiring your profile and 
whole pose, as you sat; but I fear 
I am disturbing a pleasant reverie 
perhaps. Of what were you think- 
ing ?” 

‘How peaceful the landscape 
looks, and how pleasant it is to 
hear the evening chimes coming 
from the old church-tower in the 
distance ! 

‘Then you have something of 
art and poetry in your nature,’ I 
observed, scarcely knowing how to 
begin, and feeling that I was be- 
coming very commonplace. 

‘1 fear that I have neither,’ said 
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she. ‘I am rather prosaic and 
practical.’ 

I could see that her eyes drooped 
under the unconcealed ardour of 
my gaze; that she grew, if possible, 
paler after one tiny flush crossed 
her cheek, and that her respirations 
became quicker. 

‘How far did your ride extend 
to-day ?’ I asked after a pause. 

‘ A sixteen-miles’ trot, to lovely 
Langley Dale. It was truly de- 
lightful; the air was so bracing, 
and the view at times so exten- 
sive !’ 

‘ How I longed in my heart of 
hearts to be with you! But the Ge- 
neral insisted on my going to the 
moors with him.’ 

‘And you were most successful,’ 
said she archly. 

‘My thoughts and wishes were 
elsewhere.’ 

‘Then I would that you had 
come with us. I—that is, we, all 
of us—did certainly miss you,’ she 
added, again looking out on the 
landscape. 

I took caressingly in my hand 
the stray tress, and—as I thought, 
unseen by her—pressed it to my 
lips, forgetting as I did so that the 
shutter-panels of the bay-window 
were all mirror. 

_ ‘I can see you,’ she said, laugh- 
ing, while her colour heightened 
and paled again. ‘ It is a very gal- 
lant action, no doubt; but, Captain 
Rudkin, in these days it is peril- 
ous work to pull a lady’s back-hair.’ 

By this little action I had cer- 
tainly ‘opened the trenches,’ and 
with all her self-possession Hen- 
riette seemed nervously conscious 
“i what was most probably to fol- 

ow. 

I drew a chair close to her side, 
and seating myself took her right 
hand in mine, but she withdrew it, 
and theaction chilled and repressed 
me. A little awkward pause en- 
sued, and I was silent when I 
should have spoken. 
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‘Pardon me if—if I have of- 
fended you,’ said I, with a sigh 
that was irrepressible. 

* Offended me! Oh, no,’ she re- 
plied, in a low and breathless voice, 
and while a beautiful smile spread 
over her soft and half-averted face 
she held out her hand to me, and 
then my heart beat more wildly 
than ever. 

Caressing the slender fingers be- 
tween both my hands, I said, ‘ Do 
not turn from me, Miss Guise. 
Oh, let me look into your eyes! 

She then turned to me witha 
half-startled expression, and I could 
see the white lids with their long 
black lashes were quivering percep- 
tibly. 

‘ Dear Miss Guise,’ I was begin- 
ning, ‘or will you permit me to say 
dearest—dearest Henriette—’ 

‘Here she is in the library, of 
all places in the world !’ exclaimed 
a merry and impetuous voice close 
by us, and a young lady in her 
travelling-dress burst suddenly upon 
us, threw her arms round the neck 
of Henriette, and kissed her on 
both cheeks in mingled affection 
and fun. 

* Blanche ! 

‘ How scared you look, cousin ! 

‘ You came on me so suddenly,’ 
said Henriette. 

‘I hope I have not been de trop, 
and interrupted a pleasant téte-d- 
téte?” 

‘ Not at all, Blanche dearest,’ re- 
plied Henriette, with a somewhat 
conscious look nevertheless. ‘ You 
have just come in time for dinner.’ 

‘And though a gentleman was 
most attentive to me in the train, 
and insisted on giving me lunch at 
York, I have caught such an appe- 
tite, by the way ! 

‘ Glad to hear it,’ said the Gene- 
ral, who had followed her. ‘In 
our menu to-day we are to have 
trout potted in Madeira, and the 
haunch of a stag shot in the park. 
We can also let you have a roasted 
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teal,’ he added, with a mischievous 
glance at me. 

‘I am so glad to see you all 
again! Give me one more kiss, 
you dear, dear old things! ex- 
claimed the young lady, as she em- 
braced in succession her uncle and 
aunt, and then, approaching me, 
held up her soft Greuze-like face 
and ruby lips in a manner that was 
very bewildering, even to a man 
who had been on the point of mak- 
ing a declaration to another ; for a 
subtle smile shone around them, 
and danced within her eyes. 

‘ Blanche,’ said the General, ‘ al- 
low me to introduce Captain Rud- 
kin of the Rifle Brigade—my niece, 
Miss Bingham.’ 

* You have just said so in time; 
fora moment I thought he was my 
cousin Jack.’ 

‘ Poor Jack is broiling up-coun- 
try at Allahabad.’ 

‘I wish the General had delayed 
his introduction for a moment or 
two,’ said I, with a smile and a 
bow, while it flashed on my mind 
that the implied compliment was 
unfair to Henriette. 

‘So delighted to see you, Cap- 
tain Rudkin! I have heard so 
much about you, that you seem 
quite like an old friend.’ 

‘Indeed! How, Miss Bingham ? 
I inquired. 

‘From Henriette’s letters.’ 

Poor Henriette coloured pain- 
fully, while Miss Bingham divested 
herself of her hat, veil, and seal- 
skin-jacket, saying laughingly the 
while : 

‘And you have Colonel Staple- 
ton here and Bob Howard too. So 
glad you have some gentlemen, 
auntie! I was not born to blush 
unseen—bloom, I mean—or waste 
my sweetness On my own sex.’ 

I now saw how remarkable was 
the face of the girl who had 
dropped so suddenly among us, 
and at atime so critical for Hen- 
riette and me. In expression it 
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could be bright or cloudy, laughing, 
thoughtful, waggish, or petulant, all 
manner of things in rapid succes- 
sion ; yet somehow always flashing 
and brilliant—a girl to take a man’s 
senses by storm. 

Though far from being regular, 
her features, taken altogether, were 
indeed lovely; her hair of that bril- 
liant chestnut tint which becomes 
golden in the sunshine ; her laugh- 
ing eyes were somewhat of the same 
hue, a soft hazel, with dark eye- 
brows and lashes; and though a 
little more petite than Henriette, 
her neck, hands, and ears — her 
whole figure was perfect. 

The luxuriance of her hair was 


_ as wonderful as its fascinating col- 


our, which was indeed that given 
by painters to their Venuses and 
other ideal beauties. With a great 
wealth of animal spirits, the girl, 
then in all the bloom of eighteen, 
though her extreme fairness of com- 
plexion and expression made her 
seem more girlish, had a charming 
subtlety of manner, and was well 
calculated to excite love in men, 
envy in women, and admiration 
in both; for with beauty, dress, 
and style she had all the desire to 
please. 

As she withdrew with her aunt 
and cousin to dress for dinner, our 
eyes involuntarily followed her. 
Those of the white-haired General 
expressed pleasure and affection, 
as she was his favourite niece, and 
little could we then foresee the 
havoc her perilous beauty was to 
make among us in the time to 
come. 

‘She is charming !’ I observed. 

‘Yes,’ said he enthusiastically, 
‘and good as she is beautiful, 
though in truth she is fairer than a 
Sairy! 

Was I already forgetting the in- 
terruption her sudden arrival had 
caused ? 
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CHAPTER V. 
* LOVE NOT.’ 


THE drawing-room at Thorsgill 
Hall was filled with the soft but 
brilliant light of many wax candles. 
As usual in such apartments, mir- 
rors on all sides reflected and re- 
produced in endless perspective 
the draperies, the guests, and also 
the General’s Indian objects of 
virti, which were scattered over 
all the tables and consoles ; and 
there, seated on an ottoman, under 
the chandelier, which poured a 
flood of light upon her golden hair, 
her snow-white neck, and tapered 
arms, our new arrival, by her ex- 
cessive animation, made herself 
the centre of attraction. 

When seated side by side, the 
contrast between the cousins was 
wonderful. Though the daughters 
of two sisters, the girls were as 
different in appearance and cha- 
racter as day is from night, as 
winter from summer ; yet they had 
one great gift in common: each 
in her own style could charm her 
own sex as well as ours. It was an 
unconscious power of fascination, 
which may exist irrespective of 
beauty, of sweetness, even of vir- 
tue; but in this instance, these 
girls were as pure as they were 
beautiful and good in the highest 
degree. 

The power I mean is most diffi- 
cult of definition, and is that which 
a writer has termed ‘so delicate a 
mixture of many gifts and qualities 
that it is difficult to decide on the 
proportions of each.’ Yet times 
there were when the clear eyes of 
Blanche seemed to say, ‘I know 
that I am beautiful, and what men 
love and admire.’ 

There was something magnetic 
in the girl’s smile and touch, and 
she had a marvellous power and 
trick of the eyes. 

Remembering —for she could 
never forget it—the little scene 
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that was about to take so serious a 
turn in the oriel of the library, 
Henriette, when her glance caught 
mine, coloured perceptibly more 
than once, as if conscious of what 
might yet take place in time. 

She was perfectly quiet and sub- 
dued in bearing, while in that of 
her cousin, though not less lady- 
like, there were waggery combined 
with pride, the desire to please and 
the power to dazzle, with plenty of 
self-possession and self-will, all of 
which one would easily pardon in 
a glowing little beauty, so rich in 
sunny colouring, with such glorious 
golden hair, and eyes so singular 
in hue that they defy analysis or 
description—for though we thought 
them light hazel, times there were 
when they seemed almost golden 
too; and with such charms and 
vivacity of manner, her little wild 
speeches were never misconstrued, 
and often received with laughter. 

‘Well, Henriette,’ we heard her 
say, in concluding some topic with 
her cousin, ‘it is my character ; 
and don’t be shocked, when I tell 
you that I would rather be wicked 
than weak, a knave than a fool, a 
hammer than an anvil,’ 

‘A most decided young woman, 
certainly,’ commented Stapleton in 
a low voice, while tugging at his 
moustache as usual. 

* But I think her just the sort of 
girl to make a fellow cheerful and 
enchanted with himself, and with 
herself more especially,’ urged the 
young barrister. 

‘Too much one of the period, 
for my taste,’ replied Stapleton, 
who for some inscrutable reason 
did not seem, just then, to like 
her. ‘I believe that, for all the 
softness of her beauty and flourish 
of yellow hair, she has no more 
nerves than a locomotive.’ 

‘ And, Blanche, how about your 
plunger friend?’ asked Henriette 
with a bright smile. 

‘Oh, I left Brighton just in time 
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to prevent him from making a 
greater donkey of himself than he 
has been made by nature,’ replied 
Blanche, while laughing heartily 
behind her fan. 

‘In what way ? 

‘He was awfully in love with 
me, no doubt, and kept us all—the 
Appleton girls and me—in music, 
bouquets, tickets for everything, 
and almost in gloves; he lost so 
many bets—the good-natured fel- 
low never seemed to tire of making 
them and losing them—for all of 
which I fear I was very ungrateful. 
There was a ball given by the 
Hussars just before I left, and I 
can’t tell you how many stupid 
soft things he said between the 
figures of the quadrilles and in the 
crush of the supper-room, amid the 
overpowering and rather mixed 
odours of jockey-club and frangi- 
panni, lobster-salad and hot-house 
plants, fruit and cold chicken. But 
his tender utterances were all in 
vain; I was bound for distant 
India—he for the stern military 
duties of Knightsbridge Barracks ; 
so there was an end of it, and we 
were not fated to become a West- 
end Darby and Joan.’ 

While she was running on in 
this fashion—one which led me 
to infer that it would be diffi- 
cult to attempt the utterances of 
‘stupid soft things’ to her—the 
General, with his feet planted on 
the hearthrug and his back to the 
white-marble chimneypiece, though 
there were flowers only, and not a 
fire, in the grate, was boring Staple- 
ton with some episode of Chillian- 
wallah ; the Howard sisters were 
performing a sweetly-insipid duet 
at the piano; their brother was 
conversing with our hostess, a 
handsome old lady with a white- 
lace cap over her silver hair, anda 
complexion nearly as delicate now 
as in her youth, though wrinkled ; 
and I lingered indecisively near 
the cousins. 
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As the evening drew on, I began 
to detect a slight constraint in the 
manner of Henriette towards me, 
and on Blanche beckoning to me 
with her fan, and saying, ‘Come 
here, Captain Rudkin—are you 
afraid of me, that you have barely 
addressed me to-night?’ the for- 
mer rose and joined the singers, 
while I took her place upon the 
central ottoman. 

How brilliantly-beautiful the girl 
looked in the full blaze of the light 
that shone on her flashing hair and 
heaving bust! She wore a dress 
of lavender-blue silk cut high upon 
the shoulders, but low in the front, 
with the finest lace of Malines round 
her delicate bosom and at the ends 
of her loose open sleeves. On each 
white arm was a bracelet of that 
delicate work and brilliant gold 
that comes from Delhi ; a necklet 
of the same was round her perfect 
neck, and she wore a brooch and 
earrings formed of tiger’s claws, all 
set in the same bright ductile In- 
dian gold—‘ Mamma’s present on 
her last birthday,’ as she afterwards 
told me. 

All that a poet, all that a painter 
ever dreamed of in their happiest 
moments of inspiration, were in 
her smile, in her eyes and lips. 
Would the storms of grief or pas- 
sion ever furrow that delicate little 
face ? 

God alone knew. 

She looked like a little queen as 
she lay back in the deep soft otto- 
man, fanning herself slowly and 
leisurely, and eyeing me the while, 
somewhat critically I thought, over 
the top of her fan ; but she lost no 
time in plunging into conversation, 
for topics were easily found. 

India, which she had left in her 
childhood ; Calcutta, whither she 
was going ; where was my regiment 
cantoned ? She talked away with 
singular volubility and grace of the 
last book which had made a sen- 
sation, the belle of the last sea- 
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son, or tenor or picture that had 
become famous; where she had 
been, and people she had met ; 
the Brighton harriers, and all man- 
ner ofthings, investing them with an 
interest, the greatest art of conver- 
sation in any woman, and she was 
but a girl. Her transitions were 
always abrupt, however ; thus, when 
we were talking of the then recent 
war in the Crimea, she suddenly 
said, 

‘My cousin Henriette is very 
pretty. Don’t you think so? 

‘ Pretty—she is simply lovely.’ 

‘You admire her, then ?’ 

‘Of course; but who could fail 
to do so? 

Yet at that moment—traitor that 
I was !—I was already almost sur- 
mising in my heart, ‘ Howcan a 
man love any woman but a fair 
one?’ And then, as I gazed into 
the face of Blanche Bingham, I 
recalled the words of a writer who 
says, that the charming activity of 
soul and spiritual energy ‘which 
give animation, grace, and living 
light to the animal form, is after all 
the real source of woman’s beauty.’ 
The eyes of Henriette were hand- 
some, dark, and thoughtful, but 
they did not possess the sunny 
light that shone in those of 
Blanche. 

‘And you leave for India— 
when ?’ she asked me, after a little 
pause. 

‘In the second month of the 
year, probably. I have to take a 
detachment of troops.’ 

‘ How delightful, if we were all 
going together !’ 

‘ Delightful, indeed 

* But we go out overland. I do 
doat upon soldiers, though I don’t 
think mamma would permit me to 
marry one.’ 

‘Why?’ I asked, surprised by the 
sudden turn our short conversation 
had taken ; one rather perilous too 
with such a companion. 

‘Because she approves highly 
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of the Civil Service, and all people 
who know India say that there the 
red coats have no chance whatever 
compared with the black.’ 

‘Fortunately my uniform is a 
green one.’ 

‘Yes, of course, you are in the 
Rifles,’ 

‘ And green is the colour of con- 
stancy,’ said I insinuatingly. 

‘And also of extreme verdure,’ 
she added, with half-closed eyes. 
Then, after a pause: ‘If I ever 
marry,’ she said, with her head a 
little on one side, and her eyelids 
cast down demurely, ‘ which, per- 
haps, I never shall—’ 

‘A strange doubt for a young 
lady—you especially.’ 

‘Why me especially?” 

‘Can you ask me, with all those 
mirrors around us?’ 

‘I mean, that if I do, there is 
one kind of marriage I shall never 
make.’ 

‘May I inquire what it is? I 
asked, becoming amused by the 
strange humour of the girl. 

* That which is habitually termed 
by parents and guardians a “ pru- 
dent” marriage, which leads to a 
life of dull and respectable routine, 
with some elderly commissioner, or 
used-up planter, or a Calcutta mer- 
chant, with as many ailments as he 
has rupees; such a husband as 
match-making mammas prefer to 
a poor but handsome young man, 
with all the cardinal virtues and a 
great many more. I don’t think I 
could pass through life without an 
episode or two, and dwindle down 
into a respectable old lady; one, 
perhaps, irreproachable as Mrs, 
Hannah More. Heavens! what 
would such a starched dame think 
if she saw me after the Brighton 
harriers, rushing my horse at a five- 
barred gate, or a breast-high hedge, 
as Jacky Appleton and I did the 
other day! I must love the man 
I shall marry, and shall choose for 
myself too.’ 
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‘Happy, indeed, must the man 
be you approve of,’ said I in a 
lower tone than we had yet used. 

‘Now, Captain Rudkin,’ said 
she, turning her eyes full upon me, 
‘we have had hunting, literature, 
art, music, and many other things 
under discussion, so do not let us 
degenerate into flirtation.’ 

‘In the present instance I should 
dread doing so; but why?” 

‘It sometimes paves the way for 
real love-making, and that is— 
is—’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Very pleasant with some people, 
very tiresome with others, and oc- 
casionally treasonable.’ 

Full of fun and mischief, her 
eyes of golden hazel were cast on 
Henriette as she said this; and I 
felt my colour rise, for during the 
past hour, in which I had been ab- 
sorbed in Blanche, I had not been 
quite unconscious that the dark 
eyebrows of her cousin — brows 
that almost met over her straight 
and delicately-cut nose—had worn 
a cloudy expression more than 
once. 

Impelled by the tenderness I 
felt, by courtesy, and a fear that I 
had offended her bya neglect that 
was all unusual, I approached her; 
but though her lips smiled gaily, 
the grave and somewhat hard ex- 
pression of her eyes was distinctly 
perceptible to me, who had watch- 
ed their changes so often and so 
earnestly; yet Henriette had great 
command over herself, and I had 
still every anxiety to resume the 
thread of that little conversation 
which Blanche’s sudden arrival had 
so awkwardly interrupted. 

‘ This room is insufferably close,’ 
she said, in reply to some general 
remark of mine. 

‘The conservatory is lighted,’ I 
hinted, and drew back the curtain 
that fell before the entrance there- 
to. ‘ May I offer you my arm?’ 

‘No—thanks—pray don’t trou- 
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ble,’ she replied hurriedly, and 
passed in, followed by young 
Howard. 

I felt that I Aad piqued her un- 
intentionally; she was a little jea- 
lous ; and with this conviction a 
thrill of pleasure passed through 
my breast; yet it seemed to me, 
that in the art of flirting, in the use 
of the eyes and little occasional 
touches with the hand, I had made 
more progress with Blanche in one 
hour than I had done with Hen- 
riette Guise in two months. The 
instinct of love is acute (if she did 
indeed love me), and perceptive of 
the slightest coldness in manner, in 
tone, in a glance, or the merest in- 
flection of the voice; for there is a 
sympathy that lovers alone can feel 
and know, and of which the unob- 
servant or the uninitiated can 
know nothing. 

A little space served to make 
matters more cloudy still ; for when 
Henriette reéntered the room, 
Blanche had spread her ample 
blue-silk dress over the piano-stool, 
and with her white fingers rambling 
over the keys, her handsome head, 
her golden hair shining like an 
aureole round it, thrown well back, 
her seductive eyes upturned and 
bent on me, with no small empresse- 
ment, while I officiated in the capa- 
city of leaf-turner, she sang a then 
somewhat hackneyed fashionable 
song : 

* Love not! love not! the thing you love 
may change ; 

The rosy lip may cease to smile on you ; 

The kindly beaming eye grow cold and 
strange ; 

The heart still warmly beat, but not be 

true.’ 

The quiet dark eyes of her cou- 
sin regarded us, I thought, with 
something of disdain. 

Was this chosen song to be pro- 
phetic, or did Blanche sing it, so 
pointedly and winningly, merely 
in her usual spirit of waggish rail- 
lery? 

When it was ended, a movement 
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on the part of our hostess indicated 
that the ladies were about to leave 
us. 
‘And now, good-night, dearest 
uncle,’ said Blanche, turning up her 
bright face for his kiss, and taking 
his old face between two hands 
that were as white as the leaves of 
the camellia. ‘Ofcourse you are 
all bound for the smoking-room, 
where, amid the fumes of the “frag- 
rant weed”—isn’t that the phrase, 
Captain Rudkin ?—you will be dis- 
cussing everything, from breech- 
loaders to ballet-girls, and from 
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the winner of the Derby to the new- 
est thing in neck-ties.’ 

As her aunt said again, her 
‘tongue did indeed run on.’ After 
that we heard her voice, laughing, 
and humming ‘ Love not,’ as she 
passed up-stairs to the corridors 
where the bedrooms were. 

It seemed to me, amid after- 
thoughts in the smoking-room, that 
Blanche’s soft hand had lingered a 
moment in mine, as the girl made 
some playful remark ; and that 


when I turned to look for Hen- 
riette, she was gone. 
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—_——_—— 


A MORTAL maiden she, yet standing there 
Upon the terrace that o’erlooks the sea 
Far-rippling in the blue obscurity 
Of star-creating twilight, her loos’ned hair 
Half floating in the breeze, her thoughtful eyes’ 
Gazing with a longing unexpressed 
Where the sky sleeps upon the ocean’s breast, 
Her soul entranced by its own harmonies, 


She seemeth in her childlike confidence 
A breathing Galatea fair and chaste, 
Or angel earthward sent, with one foot placed 
Upon the threshold of the world of sense. 
She hath but fifteen summers, still she would 
Solve the great problems of the sea—the sea of womanhood. 
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THE LAST FEST OF EOLF. 
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[In this somewhat remarkable story several inconsistencies will present themselves to the 


critical reader, for which we hold ourselves in nowise responsible. 


At the same time 


the translator begs us to shift the onus from his shoulders to those of one more capable 
and deserving of bearing it—to one Peter of Glastonbury (a reverend gentleman, who 
has been dead some four or five centuries), whose indifferent Latin he has translated 


literally into so-so English.—Eb.] 


Lavucu, hinds, laugh! Your lord 
has wedded the sweetest maiden 
under heaven; there is wine enough 
to swim in withal, and your new 
mistress has brought to you me, 
Eolf—the fool Eolf, who knows 
not what heaviness of heart means, 
who never felt a sorrow, or yearned 
hopelessly for anything. Be merry 
and glad, for you are to serve the 
sweetest, gentlest, kindest, fairest 
lady that ever breathed. Mind— 
it is 7 tell you this ; I, who have 
known her all my life. Ay, that’s 
right, laugh. It’s my humour to 
look sixty. I warrant you never 
saw another young stripling of 
eighteen with a comical old face 
like mine. Yet I tell you ’tis true, 
that I have known the Lady Edith 
since I was a child no higher than 
this broken knee of mine. And 
she has set me a chair beside her 
at the wedding-feast, and bidden 
me take off my motley dress and 
be a fool no more. No, no; you 
shall laugh at her fool before he 
lays aside his bells and his bauble. 
There’s music in the bladder. 
Hark how the peas rattle, like 
teeth in an empty skull. There’s 
nothing but joy in this house. Ha, 
ha, ha! Laugh, you dull gaping 
jolterheads! There is no care in 
this world to-day. Fetch me a 
horse-collar, and I will show you 
faces in it that when you see your 
sides shall ache with laughter. 
See here: would you think a man 
with a withered leg could pitch a 


summersault like that? Look! I 
can hold straws in the furrows of 
my cheeks so, and walk on my 
hands thus. Laugh, laugh! Why 
do you stare at me as though I were 
a ghost? Have you never seen a 
merry fool before? Ha, ha, ha! 
Laugh as I do; see how the tears 
run down my cheeks with gaiety ; 
hear how mirth chokes my voice. 
For the love of fun tell me if these 
wrinkles about my mouth don’t 
betray my merriment? Bring me 
a horn of wine, and a good stout 
rush to lean upon, for I die with 
laughter. Now will I tell you the 
merriest jest you ever heard. 
Once upon a time, a lord and a 
lady lived in a brave castle on a 
hill. But the castle was empty, 
for the noble pair had nevera child, 
and they needed but few servants 
to minister to their few wants. 
They loved each other well. Both 
felt the want of children, but most 
the lady regretted this childless- 
ness ; for the lord had his horses 
and his falcons for pets, and in 
hunting and hawking with neigh- 
bouring lords he passed his days 
pleasantly; but when her lord was 
absent the lady found nothing 
that she could love, and wandered 
through the empty rooms of the 
castle, thinking how sweet it would 
be to see young faces and children’s 
toys in them, and to hear merry 
laughter and pleasant voices in- 
stead of the echo of her own foot- 
fall. She was happy when her 
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husband returned, and never told 
him of her yearning; but he, be- 
cause he loved her, saw that she 
pined, and knew full well the cause. 
One night he drew her on his knee, 
and said : 

‘Wife mine, to-morrow is thy 
birthday ; what shall I give thee as 
a token of love?’ 

And the lady kissed him and 
said : 

‘I need no token, dear love, 
whilst thou art with me. I want 
nothing that thou canst give.’ 

‘But thou needst a token when 
I am away; and, indeed, I fear 
that hound and hawk take me too 
much from thee. I will bring thee 
to-morrow a fair child, and thou 
shalt rear it as though it were thine 
own. It will be a comfort to thee, 
ay and to me too when I grow 
too old to be anything but a good 
stay-at-home. ‘Tell me which it 
shall be—a little maid or a little 
man? For I can make choice of 
either, and both are equally fair.’ 

Rather to please her husband 
than herself—for she had little faith 
in a strange child filling the place 
in her heart that was vacant for 
one that should be truly her own 
—she accepted the proposed gift, 
and said she would have the child 
a little maid. So the very next 
morning the Earl Percy rode away 
to fetch his wife her birthday 
gift. 

Now I shall make you laugh. A 
league from the castle were two 
huts in a wood. In one lived Gib, 
who kept the lord’s horses, and in 
the other Balder, who managed 
the hawks. Now the reason they 
lived so far from the castle was 
this: Balder’s wife gave birth to a 
daughter every winter, and Gib’s 
wife gave birth to a son every sum- 
mer. Each child was gifted with 
healthy lungs, and was six months 
before it tired of exercising them ; 
so that a continual wailing and 
gnashing of gums arose from the 
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one or the other of the fruitful 
servants’ homes. It was pleasing 
to the lord when he first married ; 
for he said to himself, ‘ Ah, pre- 
sently there shall be such a yelling 
in my nursery as shall outshriek all 
this ; but when a year passed and 
no whimper was heard in the castle, 
the sound became hateful to him, 
and he bade Balder and Gib build 
themselves dwellings where their 
progenies’ shrieks might be unheard 
of man. He advised them to go 
into the wood, because of the 
wolves; ‘for there,’ he said, ‘ if 
the children don’t frighten the 
wolves away—as I suspect they 
will—the wolves will eat them ; so 
any way this removal to the woods 
will benefit mankind.’ 

The lord’s anticipations were 
correct ; the wolves disappeared 
from the woods. The children of 
these two henchmen, as soon as 
they were of an age to do anything 
beyond frightening wolves, associ- 
ated together. Balder’s daughters 
played the whole day long with 
Gib’s sons. The two youngest, tied 
to one post, sucked one crust, and 
developed their strength in scathe- 
less combats, whilst the two eldest 
wandered through woods and over 
heaths hunting for birds’ nests and 
berries and flowers. The girl was 
now eight years old ; her name was 
Edith, and her companion’s name 
was Eolf—ah, that Eolf was not 
ugly and broken as I am, but a 
bright, shining-haired youngster, 
with a skin of milk and teeth of 
pearl. These two children were all 
in all to each other, and were never 
separate. ‘They were seldom at 
home. The hut contained few 
charms for them, and their mothers 
had sufficient children to love and 
cherish and thrash without them, 
and indeed were well content to 
give them their share of food and 
let them take it to eat where they 
liked. Better than the rangers 
they knew the woods and what 
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they contained. They made the 
acquaintance of a field-mouse, and 
cultivated a friendship with the in- 
teresting family contained in her 
nest ; and Edith took upon herself 
the duties of maternity to some 
orphan magpies whose mother Eolf 
had incontinently slain. They had 
a castle in the roomy branches of 
a tree that was easy of ascent to 
Edith—a sanctuary whither they 
could fly when anything like the 
howl of a wolf fell upon their ears. 
They had a bower where they spent 
hours when the sun was high and 
hot, and a palace under a rock 
where they could laugh at rain, 
and shelter themselves from wind. 
These possessions were extensively 
ornamented with the eggs and fea- 
thers of birds, fir cocoons, and 
flowers. The eggs and feathers 
Eolf procured, whilst Edith col- 
lected the flowers ; and when she 
had arranged them, they would 
both sit and admire the effect. It 
was of these two children that the 
earl offered his wife the choice. 
One morning early, as the chil- 
dren were sleeping side by side in 
Balder’s hut, the earl rode up to 
the door, and Balder, who knew 
for what he came, bade Gib hold 
his boy whilst he loosened Edith 
from his arms. It was done ina 
moment; but Gib had an hour’s 
work after that to hold Eolf; for 
the boy finding Edith taken from 
him, and himself restrained from 
following her, writhed and bit and 
struggled like a wolf’s whelp. 
Meanwhile Edith was set in front 
of the earl and borne away to the 
castle, never more to return to her 
playmate or the woods. Soon, 
soon she must have overcome her 
grief in losing them, for how much 
more had she gained in their place! 
Her heart was too tender and lov- 
ing to retain a single affection, 
shutting out all others. So that 
she have love, a child’s heart does 
not ache. What had she to regret ? 
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What memory of the past could 
rival the joys of her new life? Fre- 
quently the two had hungered when 
food was scarce at home, and found 
their rags an insufficient protec- 
tion from the north wind ; now she 
had the costliest garments, and 
every desire was gratified. Be- 
tween her and the gentle wife of 
Earl Percy grew a love more full 
and tender than that she felt for 
Eolf. For though the boy would 
have given his life to please her, 
he could never have gained her 
whole heart. There is a love pos- 
sessed only by a good and loving 
woman whose delicate softness in- 
spires a devotion in children as 
none other can. This it was that 
linked Edith to her foster-mother ; 
and but for this, like a bud that is 
concealed from the light, the more 
beautiful phase of her nature might 
never have been known. And she 
was happy ; and there was indeed 
now laughter and prattle in the 
castle. But it was otherwise with 
Eolf. There was none to fill the 
place in his heart that Edith had 
possessed. At home he was re- 
garded as an unnecessary nuisance 
and a misfortune. Circumstances 
fostered the feeling of exclusive 
affection which had been growing 
in his heart, and he felt less than 
ever able or desirous of associating 
with the younger children. When 
Gib, in consequence of receiving a 
blinding kick in the eye from the 
struggling urchin, permitted him 
to escape, and indeed expedited 
his departure by propulsion with 
his own foot, Eolf ran to the fami- 
liar resorts in the woods where 
Edith would be likely to fly if she 
followed a course with reference to 
her captor similar to his own. He 
slept in the wood ; and before the 
sun he rose, and continued his 
search. At night he went home 
for food. But all the day he wan- 
dered through brake and brier, in 
vain endeavouring to find his lost 
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Edith. He would climb hills that 
tried the strength of men, his little 
heart filled with the hope that from 
the crest he should see some trace 
ofher. Then he would look around 
over the desolate valleys and call 
her name, and listen long for the 
answer that never came. He pene- 
trated the scrub of tangled forests, 
and there, in the stillness which 
mayhap had never before been 
broken by a human voice, he cried, 
‘Edith, Edith! until his piping 
voice broke with the grief of his 
heart. He would despair, and sit 
down in the midst of a wide heath 
crying and sobbing until a kind of 
desperation possessed him, when 
he would jump up, and run along 
hopelessly frightening the timid 
rabbits to their burrows with his 
blubbering. The exercise pre- 


served his health from the effects 
of this unnatural sorrow ; yet maybe 
his mind became affected, and his 


love was but a madness. 

One day Eolf’s mother said to 
Gib, ‘ Eolf eats and grows, but 
does nothing but hunt and rave 
after Balder’s child.’ Gib kept 
awake until Eolf wandered in at 
night, and said to him, ‘’To-mor- 
row, Eolf, go you to the woods, 
and bring in dead boughs, and 
pile them against the hut right up 
to the eaves.’ When Gib returned 
from work the next night and found 
no wood piled he was vexed, and 
again sat up yawning. Gib loved 
to sleep after his work, and remain- 
ing awake annoyed him even more 
than Eolf’s disobedience ; so when 
the child came into the hut, Gib 
seized him by the hair and beat 
him, and told him he should fare 
worse if the next night a stack of 
wood was not found. 

But he never touched his son 
again ; for when Eolf was free he 
went out of the door, and no more 
passed in. From that time he 
lived totally in the woods and was 
asavage. He understood how to 
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make fire, and grew cunning in 
the trapping of bird and beast for 
food. When winter came he made 
fagots, and drew them before his 
cavern, burying himself in moss 
and leaves, and fur and feathers. 
He became brown with exposure 
to the weather; and his fair hair, 
all tangled and ragged, descended 
about his shoulders. As years 
passed and he grew, his aspect 
became still more strange and for- 
midable, so that he was regarded 
with fear and dread throughout 
all that country. In the most di- 
verse places and times he would 
suddenly appear and scare travel- 
lers by rushing to them, staring in 
their faces, and as suddenly disap- 
pear with a wild cry of despair. 
If, seeing him at a distance, they 
spurred on their horses to avoid 
him, he would pursue, and when 
he found it impossible to overtake 
them he would stretch his arms to- 
wards them, crying in a piteous tone 
of supplication, ‘ Edith, Edith ! 
He was never heard to say any 
word but this, and it was believed 
he could speak none other. When 
the earl heard of this and found 
that it was Gib’s son, he ordered 
that the lad should be captured 
and treated kindly, yet with re- 
straint whilst his madness lasted. 
Also he took such precaution that 
Edith never heard a word that 
should make her remember with 
sorrow the playmate of her child- 
hood. But it was found impos- 
sible to catch Eolf; his cunning 
and agility defeated the greatest 
efforts of those sent to capture 
him; indeed these efforts were 
not very great, for the poor ras- 
cals, filled with superstitious dread 
of the ‘wild man,’ were well 
content when he ran away from 
them. His strange appearance 
added greatly to the terror his 
habits inspired. With the skins 
of rabbits and squirrels and a 
wolf he had contrived a covering 
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for his body which protected him 
effectually from the rain and frost, 
but gave him a terrible likeness to 
the beast and fiend he was by 
most supposed to be. And, but 
that he worshipped a being of in- 
finite grace and sweetness instead 
of a thing of evil, he was a fiend. 
There was no love or feeling in 
him but for one. The changing 
seasons, the flowers, the starry 
heavens, the song of birds, never 
stirred a fibre of his heart. What 
were the golden valleys, what the 
purple hills and the silver rivulets, 
to him? In the valleys he found 
not Edith, from the hills he could 
see but the desolate empty world, 
in the water he saw but the reflec- 
tion of his own sad weird face. 
All, all was barren, cold, dead life- 
lessness to him. 

And now Edith was grown tall 
and womanly, and her heart was 
old enough to choose out of the 
whole world one being for its de- 
votion. And she loved Brown 
Harold. But deep and fond and 
pure as was her love, it was not 
exclusive ; she was not mad. Every 
thing of beauty appealed to her 
gentler nature. Every phase of 
life excited her sympathy. The 
love for her foster-mother, whose 
gentleness and sweet simplicity 
she shared, was not diminished 

- because she loved Brown Harold 
more. Many a wooer had she; 
for the fame of her beauty and 
amiability spread all over the land. 
Even the king’s son sought her 
hand, but she gave it to Brown 
Harold, the poorest of her lovers, 
and so made him the richest. Nei- 
ther the earl nor his lady was 
quite pleased with her election ; 
they would have had her marry a 
prince ; but when they found how 
truly these two loved each other, 
they refrained from saying or do- 
ing anything which might cloud 
Edith’s happiness, and with a some- 
what rueful joy the noble foster- 
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parents betrothed them and beheld 
their gladness. 

I tell you what, my fellow fools, 
we have reason to be thankful our 
senses are no better than they are. 
It would have banished the smile 
from sweet Edith’s cheek, as she 
listened to her lover singing be- 
neath her window, to have seen 
afar cff a mad savage standing up 
to his knees in the wet ferns upon 
the waste, looking round about in 
the moonlight to see if she were 
there, and to have heard the poor 
wretch crying from his lonely mi- 
serable heart, ‘ Edith, Edith !’ 

One night when Eolf crawled 
from his burrow he smelt smoke, 
and beheld a tongue of flame flick- 
ering in the distance. He walked 
towards it; it increased, and the 
smoke grew lurid. He passed the 
confines of a park, and presently 
found before him a blazing castle. 
The castle was ancient, and unlike 
the castles we build now. It had 
no bayle and no outer work, save 
the fosse and barbacan. At each 
corner stood a tower five stories 
high, and each was clothed in 
green ivy. The fosse, filled by a 
natural spring, was broad and 
deep ; yet of what avail was the 
water that flowed around the blaz- 
ing pile? Except one of the four 
towers the whole building was in 
flames. A group of deeply en- 
grossed people stood before Eolf. 
They were not looking at the 
castle, but at the earl, who was 
kneeling over a charred body. 

‘It is his wife,’ said one. 

‘No,’ replied another ; ‘ it is the 
Lady Edith.’ 

‘Edith ! shouted Eolf, bursting 
through the crowd. 

‘No, no,’ cried Brown Harold, 
who, too, was beside the body; 
‘it is not she. Edith is still in the 
castle !’ and he sprang to his feet, 
and rushing to the barbacan would 
have plunged into the fire, but 
that hands restrained him. At 
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that instant a piercing shriek issued 
from the uppermost casement in 
the tower which yet remained 
untouched by the fire, whilst for 
the time a figure was seen stand- 
ing there. ‘Then it disappeared, 
and after the scream with which 
the crowd beneath had echoed 
that from above, only the roaring 
of flames, the crackling of tim- 
bers, and the hiss of embers fall- 
ing in the moat were heard. The 
voice was still. Probably she— 
either the wife or child of the 
earl—was suffocated by the smoke 
now issuing freely from the case- 
ment. All were silent in pre- 
sence of the tragedy taking place 
within two hundred feet of them, 
but which they were powerless to 
prevent. The fosse was twenty 
yards broad and the lowest aper- 
ture in the tower thirty feet above 
the water’s edge. The means of 
access by the drawbridge and 
through the hall was impracticable ; 


a furnace forty yards through must 


be penetrated to reach it. For 
now the fire was eating into the 
lower chamber of the tower, and 
through the arrow-slits the smoke 
spurted out. Presently another 
rending scream from the tower 
was heard, and the figure was seen 
standing on the crenelated top. 

Then answered Eolf: ‘ Edith, 
I come!’ 

He plunged into the moat, and 
like a cat he scaled the face of the 
tower, clinging by toe and finger 
and tooth to the ivy. But the 
ivy had little hold upon the centre 
of the wall and broke beneath him, 
frail as he was; he contrived to 
get his fingers in an arrow-slit, and 
hanging there, cast his eyes to the 
right and to the left for some 
better support than the fragile ivy. 
The smoke issuing from the arrow- 
slit to which he held would render 
climbing above it abortive ; and 
the opening through which he was 
to enter was yet twenty feet higher. 


lift 


He again grasped the ivy, and 
worked obliquely upwards until 
by this means he reached a but- 
tress that ran up against the corner 
of the edifice. Here the irregu- 
larities of the surface were greater, 
and not only afforded the ivy a 
firmer hold, but presented some 
kind of scaling assistance. Eolf 
rapidly ascended and passed the 
level of the casement; then he 
quitted the buttress, and quickly 
jerked himself towards the centre. 
As the ivy broke he descended, 
but every fresh hold brought him 
nearer to the centre, and at length 
he threw himself in the aperture 
of the thick wall. Through this 
the smoke that poured was no 
longer black, but red and scorch- 
ing. ‘The means of communica- 
tion between the chambers was 
by hatches in the floors and lad- 
ders between. When Eolf had en- 
tered the chamber he could see the 
chinks in the floor by the fire be- 
neath, and through the opening 
from the lower chamber a flame 
was shooting upwards to the one 
above and licking the ladder. 
Through that flame and up the 
crackling ladder he must go. Clos- 
ing his eyes against the stinging 
smoke, he rushed forward. His 
foot struck something; and he 
stumbled and fell upon the very 
edge of the hatch. It was the 
door of the hatch against which 
he stumbled, and the door closing 
with his fall shut down the flame. 
He sprang up the ladder and found 
his way from chamber to chamber 
instinctively, until presently he 
beheld the glowing sky through 
the last remaining opening above 
him, And then he stood upon 
the leaded roof. 

Cowering in a corner, appalled 
and stupefied by the fate which 
seemed inevitable, was Edith— 
Edith no longer a child, yet still 
Edith. /7e knew it was she. Had 
he been blind he should have 
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known that. Ay, though a swal- 
low be forsaken and left to wither 
in solitude, it will find its way to 
the South, and think you it knows 
not when it has reached the goal? 
Altered! How can the thing we 
worship alter beyond our know- 
ledge? Ye who find your God 
in the oak, know ye Him not in 
the lightning that strikes it to the 
earth? What had this Eolf pic- 
tured his Edith but a being of 
infinite grace and beauty? and 
there in the corner lay that being 
of infinite grace and beauty. He 
threw himself beside her and buried 
his face in her bosom, murmuring 
her name again and again. Until 
she heard his voice and felt his 
head upon her breast, Edith knew 
not that help was at hand. At 
once it aroused her from her dull 
apathy ; but to what knowledge ? 
Did she recognise Eolf? Did she 
know who had braved fire and 
death forher? A cry of joy came 
from her lips, and she threw her 
arms about the panting boy’s neck, 
and for one instant in his life Eolf 
felt rapture. 

But hearken, ye who love a 
good joke and can laugh at the 
agony of fools, hearken to this ex- 
cellent quip : as her head dropped 
fainting upon the madman’s neck 
she said, ‘ Harold—my Harold!’ 
Eolf was dull at reading riddles 
then. His dull wit was not cap- 
able of finding the point of this 
excellent joke for a while ; and as 
he held his beloved in his arms a 
vague wonder filled his mind, that 
he should be called Harold who 
believed his name to be Eolf. But 
the recollection of him they had 
called Harold, who had attempted 
to rush into the burning hall, came 
upon him, and with it a dim per- 
ception of the fact which in all his 
thoughts of her had never entered 
his imagination. Cannot you 
imagine what a comical frenzy 
filled the wretch’s heart as he said 
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to himself, ‘She knows me not, 
she loves me not! Another is to 
her what she is to me, and I—I 
alone am forgotten’? He rose to 
his feet and took her up in his 
arms, and with a strength we 
young ones know not, he leapt 
on the parapet of the tower, and 
held her before him in the full 
light of the fire below. He looked 
at this creature for whom every 
action of his body, every thought 
of his mind, had been spent. She 
was still Edith, so fair, so beautiful, 
yet not his—his Edith no more. 
What symbol was there for him in 
the pale cold shadow of death 
that invested the worshipped being 
in his arms? Had he found her 
but to know that he had more 
surely lost her? For ever she was 
dead to him. Dead, dead! Yet 
now she Jay against his breast as 
she had lain before; this was 
happiness? Why should he not 
so die, and feel no more the pangs 
of consciousness! He looked 
down into the pit of flame. He 
had but to incline his body a few 
inches, and who should separate 
him from his beloved? No more 
vain yearning and despairing lonely 
unlovedness. Why should he not 
forget her one word ‘ Harold,’ and 
in the utter happiness of union 
perish? Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, ho! 
This fellow was born a fool, and 
educated himself into a madman, 
as I have shown, and the result of 
both was he could not forget when 
he wished. When he turned his 
eyes from the tempting flames 
below to the face of the girl in his 
arms, it seemed to him as if she 
was but sleeping there a child, as 
she had slept on that last night 
when they had taken her from 
him ; and upon his memory came 
the words she whispered before 
she closed her eyes: ‘Eolf, wilt 
thou make me a daisy-chain to- 
morrow?’ and how, when he had 
answered her ‘ Yes,’ she had kissed 
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him and said it would make her 
happy. His heart was touched ; 
his strength failed him ; he totter- 
ed on the wall. And then he 
regained his strength as he kissed 
her for the last time in his life and 
said, ‘ I will make thy chain.’ 

A few moments in this man’s 
lifetime comprised more emotions 
and perils than happen to another 
in sixty years. Five minutes had 
not elapsed from the time of enter- 
ing the tower by the casement to 
the time he reéntered it by the 
upper hatch. But in that five 
minutes the fire had been eating 
its way upwards, and flames now 
curled through the casement by 
which he had entered, and the 
beams in the roof of that chamber 
were splitting and spluttering in 
the heat. Eolf had no plan of 
escape ; all that entered his mind 
was that he would. And to 
descend as he had ascended was 
the means he at once essayed. 
His eager haste had made him 
omit to close the succeeding traps 
after him as he ascended, and the 
flames having overcome the first, 
there was no impediment to the 
smoke, which now belched up 
through the hole he must descend 
by. Into this cloud, and down 
the ladder into the first chamber, 
he slid and scrambled, careful only 
that Edith should suffer no contu- 
sion. ‘lhe necessity for air forced 
him to the casement. A _ brisk 
wind swept the face of the tower 
and enabled him to gasp a few 
mouthfuls of air. Again he rushed 
into the smoke and descended. 
The current of smoke scorched 
his face as he entered the second 
apartment. He thought of Edith, 
and as he stood at the casement 
he tore the still saturated furs from 
his body and wrapped them about 
the girl. He lifted her upon his 
shoulder, and once more groped to 
the hatch and got his feet upon 
the ladder. Half-way down he 
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stopped. The heat was fearful. 
He opened his eyes. The lower 
part of the ladder was burning ; 
jets of flame were flickering from 
the floor, and a shaft of flame and 
sparks rising through the trap. It 
was impossible to descend there. 
He began to reascend. The lad- 
der crumbled and slipped side- 
ways ; still he clung to it, and with 
the next step put his hand upon 
the edge of the hole above. The 
ladder crumbled again, and with 
his weight slipped entirely from 
under him, falling and throwing up 
a thousand embers. Eolf hung 
for a moment by one hand—for 
one moment—and then fell. Then 
in some way, though how God 
who guided him only knows, he 
got to the casement with Edith, 
thrust himself through, and hold- 
ing her against his breast, flung 
himself back downwards into the 
moat, and in that position by a 
mercy he fell into the water, so 
that Edith was saved. The water 
split open Eolfs naked back, as 
neatly as a flesher runs his whittle 
down a hart’s back; that was a 
fine thing to bring him back to 
life and make him forget his burns ! 
Not until they dragged him from 
the water, with her he still held in 
his arms, did consciousness kindly 
consent to leave him. 

O you clowns! you don’t de- 
serve a fool. You can’t appreciate 
a funny story unless it be seasoned 
with fire and blood. But I'll make 
you laugh for fun’s sake before I’ve 
done. Bring me a horn. 

This is what the chatterbox 
told Eolf, as he lay on his litter, 
and when his consciousness, after 
some weeks’ absence, returned to 
him. When the Lady Edith re- 
covered from her shock, which 
was speedily—for she was a strong 
and a healthy girl—she suffered one 
still greater. She heard that her 
gentle foster-mother was burned 
and dead. Then the earl bade 
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her prepare for a yet greater 
ordeal, and told her that Brown 
Harold was no more. 

‘ No, oh no, it cannot be? cried 
Edith. ‘He saved me! Had he 
perished, I must have perished too.’ 

* He saved thee ? said the earl. 

‘Yes, yes. I held him in these 
arms upon the tower top and in 
the moat.’ 

Then the earl buried his face in 
his hands for some moments in 
thought or grief, and when he 
raised it, he said : 

‘For all that, he perished by the 
fire. The injuries he sustained 
then have been fatal since.’ 

For some time Edith was incon- 
solable ; but one day the earl drew 
her to him and said : 

‘I too have lost. Be thou my 
comfort, and let thy father’s love 
in part fill the place of that which 
is no more.’ 

Then she took his hand, and 
pressing it, she said : 

‘We will both struggle to forget, 
my father.’ 

The earl came to the bedside of 
the wild man, the madman, the 
beast, and said: 

‘I would repay thee, if it is pos- 
sible, for what thou hast done. Tell 
me what I can give thee.’ 

Eolf answered : ‘ Edith,’ 

The earl frowned, but the good 
woman who nursed Eolf took him 
aside, and whispered to him that 
Eolf was mad ; then the anger va- 
nished from the earl’s brow, and 
compassion was there as he said: 

‘Yes, yes, my poor boy, you 
shall have Edith; you shall live 
with us in the fine new castle Iam 
building, and be ever beside her.’ 

Eolf snatched his hand and 
pressed it to his lips and sank back 
exhausted, for he was still weak. 
But with the prospect of being 
near his beloved Edith once more, 
he rapidly recovered strength ; so 
that in a few weeks he was suffered 
to walk in the sunshine alone. 
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The earl’s considerate care had 
provided for him brave clothes, 
such as never before he had worn. 
No single garment of thonged 
skins, but hose, and a jerkin like- 
wise. As he stepped into the sun 
in those fine things the wildest 
dreams filled his imagination. 
Brown Harold was dead and Edith 
forgetting him ; might not her old 
love for the companion of her child- 
hood return? In his new clothes, 
and with his light hair kempt, 
might he not look, when health re- 
turned to him, handsome even as 
Brown Harold? Might they not 
love each other as of old, nay, with 
a love grown deeper and stronger 
with the years that had. passed? 
He saw a man leading a gaily-ca- 
parisoned horse, and him he fol- 
lowed until horse and servant stood 
upon a grassy slope before the 
house wherein the earl lived whilst 
his new castle was a-building. Eolf 
waited trembling ; perhaps this was 
her steed, and now he should see 
her. In one supposition he wasright, 
for presently from the door there 
came the earl, all prepared for rid- 
ing, and upon his arm clung Edith. 
For one moment Eolf could not 
move ; the next he ran forward and 
called her name. He was close 
upon her before she was conscious 
of his presence, but when turning 
she saw him, she screamed and 
clung tight to her foster-father, as 
if for protection. The earl twisted 
himself between them, raising his 
hand ; but he had no need to strike, 
Eolf had received his blow. Edith 
feared him, and shrunk away as if 
he had been a viper. Eolf cowered 
on the turf as though he had been 
whipped into subjection like a 
hound. The earl dropped his hand, 
and taking Eolf kindly by the 
shoulder, said : 

‘ This is the poor boy I told you 
about; he is perfectly harmless 
and good.’ 

Edith looked up at him with 
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tears of pity in her eyes, and bold- 
ly took Eolf’s hand in hers as she 
said : 

‘I am weak and easily frighten- 
ed. Thou must not startle me again. 
I want one to protect me, and 
give me courage. Thou shalt stop 
with me whilst my father is away, 
and amuse me—wilt thou ?’ 

For nine years Eolf had not used 
his tongue but for the utterance of 
one word, and now he could find 
no expression for the thoughts in 
his soul. The muscles of his face 
moved, and the earl burst into 
laughter loud and long ; and when 
Eolf looked at him in astonish- 
ment, he laughed again. 

‘ He has the drollest face I ever 
beheld,’ said the earl. ‘ He’s a born 
fool. This very day I will get a 
set of bells for him, and he shall 
be my zany henceforth.’ 

Eolf was stupefied and bewilder- 
ed. He could understand nothing 

.then ! Why did his face move one 
with terror and another with mirth ? 
Why was he pitied and compas- 
sionated like a miserable dog? It 
was not until he had seen his face 
in a brook that he knew how fright- 
ful he was ; with what comic lines 
and dimples those burning embers 
and blazing beams had covered 
his face. He was frightened of 
himself, and shrunk from the re- 
flection ; then, as he ventured again 
to look, and saw the expression of 
his face, he laughed—laughed for 
the first time—laughed ten times 
louder and longer than the earl. I 
tell you it makes one laugh to find 
for the first time in your life that 
you are a fool instead of a man; 
that God’s put you here for men to 
laugh at and women to pity; to 
know that you are fit for nothing 
amongst men but to wear bells. 

Something else made Eolf laugh 
before long. He found out that 
he was just coming to his senses, 
and that he had been stark-mad all 
his life. When he made faces and 
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beat people with his bauble, and 
shouted and laughed, folks said: 
‘It’s pleasant to see what kind 
treatment can do. Here art thou, 
who wast as mad as a dog, getting 
quite sensible and like other hu- 
man beings. If thou couldst only 
get that idea out of thy head that 
thou savedst the Lady Edith, thou 
wouldst be all right !’ 

Ves, indeed, this Eolf was com- 
ing to his senses. All day long he 
sang and capered and laughed, 
making the whole house merry 
with his antics. Even the Lady 
Edith smiled at some of his tricks, 
and this pleased the earl greatly. 
But he pleased her in other ways, 
for he would be absent for hours, 
and return with such flowers from 
wood and heath as she most 
loved. She used to say how curious 
it was that he should know what 
flowers she liked. He watched her 
face and seemed to divine her 
thoughts, and with his utmost ten- 
derness regarded them, doing no- 
thing which might not harmonise 
with them and everything that 
could soothe her or give her plea- 
sure. One day she said to him: 

‘ Eolf, I know not how I could 
live without thee.’ 

But when she gave him at night 
her hand to kiss, it was as the mis- 
tress gives her hand to a slave, 
and he knew how much, how little, 
her words implied. She, too, was 
delighted to think he was recover- 
ing from his madness, and once or 
twice put him to trial. She spoke 
of Brown Harold, of his bravery in 
rescuing her, and of his death, and 
Eolf said, ‘Brown Harold was 
brave,’ and never contradicted her 
or tried to put her right. Why 
should he ? Would anything trans- 
fer to him, an ugly fool, the love 
she held for one handsomer than 
he had ever been? Would she love 
him more, because she loved Har- 
old less? But sometimes when 
Edith sat alone, pensive and sad, 
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when the earl was away and she 
seemed destitute of a loving heart, 
in whose shelter she could forget 
her great sorrow, Eolf, watching 
her, felt his heart beat high, and 
the yearning came upon him to 
snatch her into his arms and to 
say, ‘ Edith, my heart’s love, I am 
the Eolf who was thy first love, 
with whom thou wanderedst years 
ago. I am Eolf, who for thee lost 
my manliness and beauty and 
strength and health and reason. 
Tell me of thy trouble, and let me 
comfort thee as my heart prompts.’ 
But the first movement of his body 
set the bells a-tinkling, and he 
said to himself, ‘ No, I am a born 
fool, and must live and die ac- 
cursed.’ 

The earl was selfish, as men are, 
and seeing Edith on his return in 
the evening with the cheerful smile 
she assumed to give him pleasure, 
he was quite content, and ate and 
drank and hunted as of old. He 
saw not that Edith’s cheek was 
pale and thin, and knew not how 
for long hours she brooded over her 
love for Brown Harold. But the 
fool did ; and frequently his face, 
as he looked at the earl, wore a 
look that was not comic. One day 
the fool found Edith with a curl of 
brown hair in her lap and her face 
buried in her hands. Eolf would 
have crept away unseen but for his 
cursed bells. Edith raised her head 
and beckoned to him. He knelt 
beside her. 

‘Thou must not tell my kind 
father that I am so foolish ; but O, 
Eolf, I did love Harold so.’ 


As Earl Percy slept that night 
there came one in the dark and 
knelt upon his throat, and the point 
of a knife pricked the flesh of his 
breast. Hot breath was on his 


face, and these words were whis- 
pered in his ear: 

‘Where is Brown Harold ?” 

‘ You are choking me.’ 
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‘Where is he?’ 

‘Take that knife from my breast.’ 

‘Where is he ?’ 

‘I cannot breathe.’ 

‘Where is he” 

‘ Burned?’ 

‘Where is he, liar? 

‘ Dead.’ 

‘ Then die thou too!’ 

* Wait.’ 

‘Where is he?’ 

‘Under the care of my brother 
in Kent.’ 

‘ Rupert ? Now ifthou liest thou 
diest.’ 

* Rupert.’ 

‘Give me thy ring. So! Now, 
move but an inch, and thou diest.’ 

The knee was removed from the 
earl’s throat, and presently the 
knife from his breast; but when he 
moved the point returned. So he 
lay back, and no sound told him 
that he was not still threatened. 
He prayed for daylight, and when 
it came and showed him no foe, 
he sprang from his bed and sum- 
moned his household. Eolf was 
missing. Whilst his men armed 
themselves at his direction, and 
one went for horses, he questioned, 
but could learn nothing to prove 
that his night attacker was Eolf. 
Only Edith had heard him. He 
had whispered into her chamber, 
*I go to complete thy daisy-chain.’ 
More she knew not. 

‘Where is my horse ?—quick !’ 

‘Sire, the stables are empty.’ 


On the earl’s mare Eolf sped 
noiselessly over the green grass, 
taking no course save that which 
the horse chose, and which seemed 
to tend away from the starting- 
point. When the morning came 
he saw a cowherd, and to him he 
rode up and asked in which direc- 
tion lay Kent. The herdsman 
looked at the mare all speckled 
with flecks of foam, and then at 
the fool in his motley, and asked, 

‘Whom dost thou seek ? 
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‘That matter doesn’t concern 
thee. Tell me how I may get to 
Kent.’ 

The herdsman patted the mare’s 
neck, and coming beside Eolf 
said : 

‘Oh, you can keep your secret if 
you like, and I can keep mine; 
and so we may both part.’ 

‘It is no secret; I do but seek 
my brother, who is a falconer 
there.’ 

‘Well, I have no secret neither, 
for I know not the way to Kent ; 
but my father, who cuts wood on 
the hill, knows. We will ask 
him.’ 

The two ascended the slope; 
Eolf not without fear that his guide 
was dishonest, and his companion 
with somewhat similar apprehen- 
sions regarding him. He kept 
close to Eolf’s side, and said little 
until they were within sound of the 
axe, and at the outskirt of the 
wood ; then he said: 

‘ My father is cutting wood for 
our master the baron, who lives in 
the castle up there.’ 

Eolf pulled his horse's rein. 

‘I pay no mail to your master,’ 
he said, and digging his heels into 
the mare’s sidehe jerked her round, 
and in another moment would 
have been half down the hill, but 
that the cowherd had slipped his 
knife under the saddle-girth. A 
moment sufficed for the mare to 
slip the rider from her back, and 
Eolf found himself on his back 
with the herdsman upon him, hold- 
ing him by the throat, and shout- 
ing for help. When Eolf was se- 
cure between four or five lusty 
woodmen, the herdsman laughed 
and said : 

‘The mare will get home safe ; 
she knows the road between this 
and Earl Percy’s well enough, I 
trow. Why, thou fool, that mare 
was our young master’s, and before 
he gave it to the earl he rode day 
after day upon it to see his lady- 
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love, the earl’s daughter. Thou 
wilt be hanged for this jest, my 
fine fellow.’ 

But hanged he was not; for 
Brown Harold’s kinsmen, when they 
heard all Eolf had to tell, fed him, 
gave him wine, covered his motley 
with a chain hauberk, and his 
striped legs with greaves, putamace 
in his hand for a bauble, and set 
him on a brave horse. Then Brown 
Harold’s brothers arrayed them- 
selves in proof, and placing the 
fool amongst them rode into Kent; 
but night fell upon them before 
they had arrived at their journey’s 
end; and as they could find nei- 
ther their road nor one to guide 
them to it, they tethered their 
horses and made a fire on a hill’s 
side. They set pickets, and of 
these Eolf was one. He knew 
every sound of the night, and his 
ear and eye had long sought in the 
dark. He was the first who heard 
the jingling of arms and caparisons 
far down below in the hollow. But 
before he gave the alarm he hur- 
ried down the hill until he found 
himself in the road they had lost. 
He listened. The jingling be- 
came more distinct. Like a hind 
he ran forward along the road, and 
finding it wound upwards, he kept 
along its course until he beheld on 
one side the glimmer of the fire. 
When his friends heard his tidings 
they broke green boughs from the 
trees, and gathered brake, which 
was wet with dew and threw them 
on the fire. Then they mounted 
their horses and followed Eolf, 
who led them into the road ; and 
there they halted. As yet none but 
Eolf could hear a sound, and some 
were inclined to mistrust him, But 
he bade them follow him, and post 
themselves where they might lie in 
ambush, and attack with advantage 
the party, ifit proved to be of their 
foes. So they ascended the hill 
still farther, until they came to a 
part where Eolf, who was on foot, 
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bade them advance with care. 
Ethelbert, the brother of Harold, 
said if the place were dangerous 
for them, they might make it still 
more perilous for others. So he 
got from his horse, and others with 
him, and they examined the spot 
carefully. The road was cut in 
the chalk-hill; on one side was no- 
thing but a few bushes between it 
and the precipitous hill-side ; on 
the other a fir-wood ascended. 
Then Ethelbert ordered his little 
troop in this wise: six stout men 
he made to lie down in the fern by 
the roadside, and under the firs, 
with their drawn swords beside them 
and their crossbow bolts upon the 
spring. The horses of these were 
tied up in the wood. Two skilled 
horsemen he posted so that they 
might attack the troop in their 
rear, and another with himself sta- 
tioned themselves upon the road 
above the footmen. LEolf was al- 
lowed to fight as he pleased, so 
that he came not between the 
horsemen. ‘These arrangements 
were made so well and speedily 
that the rattle of the accoutrements 
were but just audible when Ethel- 
bert took his position. Then they 
waited, listening to the approach- 
ing party, each man shivering with 
excitement and hopeful that those 
who approached were foes, and 
would fight. Presently Eolfbrought 
word that the party numbered 
twelve, and shortly after an owl 
hooted. That was the signal 
that the party had passed the 
foremost men. The advancing 
horsemen were laughing and jest- 
ing, but when they heard the 
owl they were silent. Then from 
the darkness in front spake Ethel- 
bert : 

‘Who are ye who travel armed 
by night ? 

‘Who are ye who question us?” 

‘Such as will have an answer. 
Speak ! 

‘I am your master if, as I think 
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by your voice, you are Ethelbert 
of Tretton.’ 

‘IT am Ethelbert of Tretton, and 
God shall decide which of us is 
master if you are no better than 
Earl Percy of Anjou.’ 

‘I am Percy d’Anjou.’ 

There was an audible murmur of 
satisfaction under the firs. 

‘Then defend yourself, accursed 
villain ? 

‘Truce! We are ambushed. 
Give us fair fight, or take my wager.’ 

‘We are cleven to twelve ; think 
you I will trust the honour of 
Brown Harold’s gaoler? In the 
name of God and chivalry, at them, 
men of mine? Then the cross- 
bowmen yelled and the strings of 
their bows sang, and the bolt 
crashed through helm and corselet. 
The horses durst not move for the 
dread of the hill-side and of the 
clattering steel before and behind 
them, but reared and plunged in 
answer to the spur ; and the horse- 
men, knowing not but that the foes 
were amongst them, were bewilder- 
ed. The foremost succeeded in 
charging forwards; but the whirl- 
ing ball of Ethelbert’s mace struck 
the head of Earl Percy’s horse and 
felled him, and he who rode beside 
was turned from his course and 
leaped down the hill. And the 
footmen, grasping their swords in 
both hands, clove at the horsemen ; 
whilst they, not knowing friend 
from foe, struck madly about them, 
goading their horses with their 
spurs and striking them with the 
butts of their swords; then the 
harassed beasts turned this way and 
that, and sprang forward like mad 
things, some of them falling on 
swords, and others leaping down 
the declivity, but few passed 
scatheless from the battle-place. 

Ha, ha, ha ! That’s woke you up, 
has it, you blood-and-thunder-lov- 
ing scullions? You want to know 
how many were killed, why Earl 
Percy was spared, and how they 
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wrested Brown Harold from Ru- 
pert d’Anjou. Ah, well; ask Sie- 
wald at the door there ; he fought 
in the fight, and knows ; but I shall 
tell no more—that’s my humour. 
But Eolf took a lover to his own 
love—there’s a jest for you !—and 
what did he get for his pains? Did 
she notice crooked, maimed, burn- 
ed Eolf, whilst beautiful Brown 
Harold held her in his arms? Did 
he feel that happiness which at- 
tends all doing of good? Why, 
don’t I laugh—ha, ha !—till I cry 
with my laughter ? and can any one 
laugh who isn’t happy? I’m to 
take off my servant’s livery—these 
merry bells and all—and I’m to 
live well, and die fat. For I’ve 
brought your master home from 
captivity, and restored him to the 
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loveliest, sweetest, gentlest lady 
that lives. 

And now that she is happy, 
what need has she ofa fool? What 
need has the sweet bird that skims 
over the golden cloud of the beast 
that crawls wearily under its black 
shadow? Hark, hark! They are 
toasting the bride, and that rippling 
music is her laugh. Listen, listen ! 
The sweet bird sings. 


Then Eolf threw himself upon 
his bauble, and the bladder burst 
with a snap. He raised himself, 
and with a laugh almost like an 
echo of his burst rattle, he said: 
‘ That was my heart that snapped ; 
and so ends this merry, merry jest.’ 
And dropping his head upon the 
floor, the fool died. 


REMONSTRANCE, 





Crouch not behind me, Death, at point to spring, 

But strike me on the face, when it is time, 

Boldly, and speak the strong word. _Is’t a crime, 
That thou shouldst creep and crawl to do such thing ? 
Nay, Death, I fear thee not ; thou canst not wring 

One cry of pain; for me, thou knowest well, 

Thou holdest no horror of an ageless hell, 

Albeit the hope of heaven thou mayst not bring ! 


Nay, Death, we should be friends—I’d have it so, 

So thou wouldst face me. Life is not so dear 

Thou needst be jealous—though I love life too. 
Thou holdst so much I love, and long to know, 

So much I love, I fain would have thee near ; 

Conve, Death, and tell me what thy Shakespeares do. 
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RAOUL DE COUCY, 


‘Son lay de départie lorsqu’il suivit Saint-Louis 4 la Croisade,’"— StsMONDI, Liftérature 
des Trouveres. 


( Translated in the original Metre.) 


Lapy, who causest all my woes, 

Witness how hard my destiny, 
To serve its lord my body goes, 

While rests my loving soul with thee. 
Away to Syrian plains I flee, 

Nor fear to face the Pagan horde, 
Sad but for this, that I must be 

Far from thine influence adored. 


When preaching in the minster dim 
I’ve heard the solemn speaker tell 


How they leave all and follow Him 

Who love their Master’s honour well. 
And I have felt that holy spell— 

Have left my home and all behind, 
Content, if but unchangeable 

My lady’s loving heart I find. 


At least in that far-distant clime, 
When light is dark, when day is clear, 
To think of her I’ll deem no crime, 
And slanderous tongue no longer fear. 
While, should my parting hour draw near, 
I leave—be this my last device— 
My heart to her who is so dear, 
My soul to God in Paradise. 





